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SIR PERCY SHELLEY, BART. 



HT DEAS SIB PBRCT. 

As I know no man who Burpaases younelf 
either in combining a love of the most tomantic fiction with 
the coolest good sense, or in passing from the driest meta- 
physical questions to the heortieat enjoyment of humour, — 
I trust tJiat even a modesty so true a» yours will not grudge 
me the satisfaction of inscribing these volumes with your 



That you should pouess such vi 
der, conndering what an abundance of intellectual honours 
you inherit; nor might the world have been the better for 
it, had they been tastes, and nothing more. But that you 
should inherit also that zeal for justice to ntankind, which 
has become so Christian a feature in the character of the 
age, and that you should include in that xeal a special re- 
gard for the wel&re of your Father's Friend, are subjects 
of constant pleasurable reflection to 

Your obliged and affectionate 

LEIGH HUNT. 
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PREFACE. 



The purpose of theae volumes U, to add to the stock 
of tales from the Italian writers ; to retain as much 
of the poetry of the originals as it is in the power 
of the writer's prose to compass ; and to fomiah care- 
fiil biogn4)hiGal notices of the anthors. There have 
been several collections of stories &om the Novellists of 
Italy, bnt none from the Poets ; and it struck me that 
prose Tersioas ftom them, of tlie land here ofiered 
to the pnblie, might not be unwillingly received. The 
stories are selected &om the five principal narrative 
poets, Dante, Puld, Boiardo, Aiiosto, and Tasso ; they 
comprise the moat popular of snch as are fit for trans- 
lation ; are reduced into one continnous narrative, when 
difiiued and interrupted, as in the instances of those of 
AngeUca, and Armida; are accompanied with critical and 
explanatory notes ; and, in the case of Dante, consist 
of an abstract of the poef s whole work. The volumes 
are, furthermore, interspersed with the most favourite 
woreeaiue of the originals, followed sometimes with at- 
tempts to versify them ; and in the Appendix, for the 
Airtherance of the study of the Italian language, are 
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giren entire etohes, also in the original, and occ&- 
sionaUy rendered In like manner. The book is par- 
ticularly intended for such students or other lovers of 
the language as are pleased with any &esh eudeeTOUia 
to recommend it; and, at the aame time, for such 
purely English readers as wish to know something 
about Italian poetry, without having leisure to cultivate 
its acquaintance. 

I did not intend in the first instance to depart firom 
the plan of selection in the case of Dante ; but when I 
considered what an extraordinary person he was, — how 
intense is every thing which he says, — how widely he 
has re-attracted of late the attention of the world, — ^how 
willingly perhaps his poem m^ht be regarded by the 
reader as being iteelf one continued story (which, in fact, 
it is), related personally of the writer, — and lastly, what 
a combination of difficulties have prevented Wa beat 
translators in verse from giving the public a juat idea 
of his almost Scriptural simplicity, — I began to think 
that an abstract of his entire work m^ht possibly be 
looked upon as supplying something of a deaideratum. 
I am aware that nothing but verse can do perfect justice 
to verse ; but besides the imperfections which are par- 
donable, because inevitable, in all such metrical endea- 
vours, the desire to impress a grand and worshipful ides 
of Dante has been too apt to lead his translators into a 
tone and manner the reverse of his passionate, practical, 
and creative style — a style whicb may be said to write 
things instead of words ; and thus to render every word 
that is put out of its place, or brought in for help and 
filling up, a misrepreBcntation. I do not mean to say. 
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that -he Umaelf never does any thing of the eort, or doee 
not occasionally assume too mach of the oracle and the 
echoolmaster, in manner as veil as matter ; but passion, 
and the absence of the euperfluons, are the chief charac- 
teristicB of his poetry. Fortunately, this nncerity of 
porpose and utterance in Dante render him the least 
pervertible of poets in a sinceire prose translation ; and, 
since I veutnred on attempting one, I have had the 
pleasure of meeting with an express recommendation 
of such a version in an early number of the Edinburgh 
Review.^ 

The abstract of Dante, therefore, in these volumes 
(with every deprecation that becomes me of being sup- 
posed to pretend to give a thorough idea of any poetry 
whatsoever, especially without its metrical form) aspires 
to be regarded as, at all events, not exhibiting a false 
idea of the Daiit^sque spirit in point of feeling and 
expreseion. It is true, I have omitted long tedious lec- 
tures of scholastic divinity, and other learned absurditieB 
of the time, which are among the bars to the poem's 
being read through, even in Italy (which Foscolo tells 
us is never the case) ; and I have compressed the work 
in other passages not essentially necessary to the forma- 
tion of a just idea of the author. But quite enough re- 
mains to suggest it to the intelligent i and in no instance 
have I made additions or alterations. There is warrant 
— I hope I may say letter — for every thing put down. 
Dante is the greatest poet for intensity that ever hved ; 

' " It in probable that a prose translation would give a better 
idea of the genioa Bud roaaner of this poet thui any metrical one." 
VoLLp. 310. 
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and he excitea a coireaponding emotdoa in big reader — 
I iriah I conld say, always on the poet'a aide ; bnt hia 
ferociona hatea and bigotriea too often tempt na to hate 
the bigot, and ahraya compel ua to take part with the 
fellow-creatuiea whom he ontragea. At leaa^ such is 
their effect on myaelf. Nor will he or hia wonhippera 
Buffer QB to criticim hia &nlts with mere reference to 
the age in whidi he Ured. ^ I should have been glad ta 
do so ; bnt the duma made for him, even by himaelf, 
will not allow it. We are called npon to look on him 
as a divine, a prophet, an oracle in all reapects for all 
time. Such a man, however, ia the laat whom a reporter 
ia incfined to miarepreeent. We reapect his nucerit; 
too moch, ferocious and arrogant though it be; and 
we like to give him the foU benefit of the recoil of hia 
cnraea and maledicdona. I hope I have not omitted 
one. On the other hand, aa little have I doaed my feel- 
inga egainat the lovely and enchanting aveetneaa which 
this great semi-barbaiian aomelimea ao afiectingly nt- 
tera. On those oecaaiona he ia like an angel endoaed for 
penance in some fhrious pMit, and permitted to weep 
throng the creature's eyes. 

The storiea from goodnatnred Pnld I have been 
obliged to compress for other reasons — chiefly their 
ezceisive diffiiseness. A paragraph of the version will 
sometimes comprise many pages. Those of Boiardo 
and Ariosto are more exact ; and the reader will be good 
enough to bear in mind, that nothing is added to any 
of the poets, different aa the case might seem here and 
there on comparison with the originala. An equivalent 
for whatever ia said is to be found in some part of 
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the context — generally in letter, always in qnrit. The 
least characteriaticaUy exact passagee are some in the 
love-Bcenes of Taaao i for I have omitted tlie plays npon 
words and other comiptiona in style, in which that poet 
permitted himself to indulge. Bnt I have noticed the 
circumstaoee in the comment. In other respects, I have 
endeKTOored to make my veraiou convey some idea of 
the different styles and genius of the writers, — of the 
severe paetdon of Dante ; of the overflowing gaiety and 
affecting sympathies of Pnlci, several of whose passages 
in the Battle of KoncesvaUes ore masterpieces of pathos ; 
of the romantic and inventive elegance of Boiardo ; the 
great cheerful aniversality of Ariosto, like a healthy 
OHima mundi; and the ambitious irritabihty, the fairy 
imagination, and tender but somewhat effeminate vo- 
luptnousness of the poet of Armida and Rinaldo. I do 
not pretend that prose versions of passages from these 
writers can supersede the necessity of metrical ones, sop- 
posing proper metrical ones attainable. They suffice for 
diem, in some respects, less than for Dante, the manner 
in their case being of more importance to the effect. But 
with all due respect to such translators hs Harrington, 
Hose, and 'Wiffen, their books are not Ariosto and Tasso, 
even in manner. Harrington, the gay " godson' ' of Queen 
Elizabeth, is not always unlike Ariosto ; but when not 
in good spirits he becomes as dull as if her majesty had 
frowned on him. Rose was a man of wit, and a scholar ; 
yet he has undoubtedly turned the ease and animation 
of his original into inversion and insipidity. And Wifien, 
though elegant and even poetical, did an unfortunate 
thing for Tasso, when he gave an additional line and 
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a nnmber of pan^htutic thoughts to ■ stuua already 
tending to the raperflooiu. Fairiaz himaelf, who, upon 
the whole, and with regard to a work of any length, ia 
the beat metrical tnmslBtar oar language haa aeen, and, 
liJce Chapman, a genuine poet, atrangely aggnvated 
the sina of pretdneaa and conceit in hia original, and 
added to them a love of tautology amountiiig to that of 
a lawyer. Aa to Hoole, he ia hdow cridciam ; and other 
Teniona I have not ha^^wned to aee. Now if 1 had no 
acquaintance with the Italian language, I cmdees I would 
ratlier get any £riend who had, to read to me a paaeage 
out of Dante, Taaso, or Arioato, into the firat eimple 
prose that ofTeied itadf, than go to any of the idwTe 
translators for a taate of it, Fairfax excepted ; and we 
have seen with how much allowance his sample would 
have to be taken. I have therefore, with some restric' 
tioae, only ventured to do tor the public what I would 
have had a friend do for myself. 

The Critical and Bioffn^kieal Notice* I did not in- 
tend to make so long at first; but the interest grew 
upon me ; and I hope the reader will regard some of 
them — Dante's and Tasso'a in particular — aa being 
"atones" thetnselTes, after their kind, — "stories, alas, 
toolmei" "romances of real life." The extraordinary 
character of Dante, which is personally mixed up with 
hia writii^ beyond tiiat of any other poet, haa led me 
into references to his church and tireed, unavoidable at 
spy time in the endeavour to give a thorongh estimate 
of hia genius, and singolarly demanded by certain phe- 
ncKuena of the prweut day. I hold those phenomena 
to be alike feeble and fugitive ; but only so by reaaon 
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of tiiear being openly bo pnx^aimed ; for mankind have 
a toidency to the t^ianrd, if their imaginations are not 
properly directed j and one of the nsea of poetry ib, to 
keep ihe facnlty in a healthy state, and canae it to know 
its duties. Dante, in the fierce egotism of bis pas- 
sions, and the strange identificstioD of his knowledge 
with all that was ksowable, woold &in have made hia 
poetry both a sword against indiTidnals, and a prop for 
.the sappoFt of the aDperstitioii that corrupted them. 
'Hiis waa reversing the dnty of a Christian and a great 
man ; and there happen to be existing reasons why 
it is salntary to shew that he had no right to do so, 
and mnst not have his barbarism confounded with his 
strength. Mochiavelli was of opinion, that if Chri»: 
tianity had not reverted to its first principles, by means 
of the poverty and piouB hrea of St. Francis and St. 
Sominic,' the &ith would have been lost. It may have 
been ; but such are not the secrets of its preservation 
in times of science and progression, when the spirit of 
inquiry has established itself among all classes, and no- 
thing is taken for granted, as it nsed to be. A few per- 
sons here and there, who confound a small superstitions 
reaction in England with the reverse of the fact all over 

' Diicorti topra la Prima Deea di Tito Lima, lib. iii. cap. i. 
At p. 230 of the present Tolume I liave too haatilf called St. Do- 
minic the " faimder oUbe Inquiaitioii." It is geoerall; ixiiic«ded, 
I believe, by candid FrotesUuit isquirera, that he wu not ; wbat- 
erer zeal in the foundation Uid sopport of the tribunal ma; have 
been manifeBted by bia order. But this does not acquit him of the 
cnieltj for which he haa been praiied bj Dtnto. He joined in the 
aangniauy pcnecatitHi of the Albigenaei. 
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the rest of Europe, nuy peraiuule tlLenuelves, if they 
pleue, that the imld hu not adTuiced in luiowledge for 
the last three centoriee, aud so get up end cry aloud to 
tts out of obBolete hom-bookB ; bat Hie commnmty l&ugh 
at them. Every body else is mqairiiig Into Srat priDd- 
pies, while they are dc^matising on a forty-ninth pro- 
positiou. The Irish themselvea, as they onght to do, 
care more for their pastors than for the Pope ; and if 
any body wishes to know what is thonght of his HoU- 
ness at head-quarters, let him consult the remarkable 
and admirable pamphlet which has lately issued from 
the pen of Mr. Mazzini.' I bare the pLeasure of know- 
ing excellent Roman Catholics ; I hare suffered in he* 
half of their emancipation, and would do so again to- 
morrow ; but I beliere that if even liejr eitemal form 
of Ciuistianity has any chance of survival three hundred 
years hence, it will have been owing to the i^pearance 
meanwhile of some extraordinary man in power, who, 
in the teeth of worldly interests, or rather in charitable 
aud sage inclusion of tbem, shall have proclaimed that 
the time bad arrived for hving in the flower of Christian 
charity, instead of the husks aud thorns which may 
have been necessary to guard it. If it were possible for 
some new and wonderfiil Pope to make this change, and 
daraw a line between these two Christian epochs, like 
that between the Old and New Testaments, the world 
would feel inclined to prostrate itself again and for ever 
at the feet of Rome. In a catholic state of things like 

' It ii entitled, " Ilalji, Aattria, and the Pope ;" snd is ftill, 
not snlf of the eloqaence of ml, and of evidcDce* of intellcctasl 
power, bat of the moet coriooB and imtruclive infbnnatkiii. 
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that, delisted should I be, for one, to be amoi^ the 
hniabiest of ita comnmnicaiitB. How beuttifiil would 
their oi^ans be then ! how aBceading to aa nnperplez- 
ing Heaven their incense ! how uneeLfieh their aalntion I 
how intelligiible their talk about juMice and lore I It 
would be tax more eaay, however, for the Church of 
England to do this than the Chnrch of Rome ; since 
the former would not feel itself hampered with pre- 
tensions to infallibility. A Chnrch once reformed, mxj 
reform itself again and again, till it remove every 
blemish in the way of its perfection. And God grant 
this may be the lot of the Church of my native country. 
Its beautifiil old ivied places of worvhip wonld then 
want no harmony of accordance with its gentle and 
tranquil sc^iery ; no completeness of attraction to the 
reflecting and the kind. 

But if Charity (and by Charity I do not mean mere 
tolenitioD, or any other pretended right ts permit others 
to have eyes like ourselvea, but whatever the dehf^tfol 
Greek word imphes of good and lovely), if this truly 
and only divine consummation of all Christian doctrine 
be not thought capable of taking a form of beUef 
" strong" enough, apart from threats that revolt alike 
the heart and the understanding. Superstition must 
look out for some new mode of dictation altogether ; for 
the world is outgrowing the old. 



I cannot, in gratitude for the facilities afforded to 
myself, as well as for a more obvious and pubhc reason. 
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disnuBs tbifl Pre&ce vithont Goagntulatiiig men of let- 
ters on the establishment uid inereuiiig prosperity of 
the London Ltbrarj/, an iustitatioii founded for the pur- 
pose of acconunodatdng sabscribeta with sach books, at 
their ovn houses, as could only be consulted hitherto at 
the British Museum. The sole objection to the Museum 
is thus done away, and the literary world faaa a fair pro- 
spect of possessing two book-institiitions instead of one, 
each with its distinct claims to regard, and presenting 
in combination all that the student can wish ; for whUe 
it is highly desirable that authors should be able to hare 
standard works at their command, when sickness or 
other circumstances render it impossible for them to 
go to the Musenm, it is undoubtedly requisite that one 
great collection should exist in which they are sure to 
find the same works unremoved, in case of necessity, — 
not to mention curious volumes of all sorts, manu- 
scripts, and a world of books of reference. 
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THE FIRST VOLUME. 



DANTE. 

CniTicAi. Noiici OF BIB Lirs and Gbnidi 
The Italian PiLanin's Pboobssb : 
I. The Journej throogli Hell 
11, „ „ PurgatoTj 

III. „ „ Heaven . 



Ckitioal Notice 

Hdhodbs or Giants 

Th* Battle or Roncesvallbh 



PULCI. 
Lira AND GiNiDs 



APPENDIX. 

I. Story of Pulo and Frmceica 

TniMlaHon 

II. AccooDla gi*en by different m-itera of the ci 

Btancn relnting to Psnlo and Ftbdmscs ; canclud- 
log ¥tith the only fscta ucertained 
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xvm coNTXNTB or vol. i 

IIL Stoi7 of Dgolino 



Bod Stor; of Ugolina, and Chancer'! feeling napect- 

inf the Poem 

IV. Kotore of Florence in the time of Dante'i Ancetton ■ 

IVuulation 

V. The Monki and the Gianta .... 
VI, Pusagei in the Battle (^ RoncenaUei 
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DANTE: 
4[n'Qcal jluitite nt itg %ift ani <Ecniu!i. 
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Ccftfcal J^otfce 



DANTE'S LIFE AND GENIU&' 



Dante waa a very great poet, a man of the 
strongest passions, a claimant of unbounded powers 
to lead and enlighten the world ; and he lived in a 
semi^ barbarous age, as favourable to the intensity 
of his imagination, as it vras. otherwise to the rest 
of his pretensions. Party zeal, and the fluctuations 
of moral and critical opinion, have at different 
periods over-rated and depreciated his memory; 
and if, in the following attempt to form its just 
estimate, I have found myself compelled, in some 

' Aa notices of Dute's life have often been little bnt repetitioDi 
of former ones, I thinli it dne to the punitaldiig chancter of this 
Tolnme to state, that lieaides conenltiiig Tarioiu oommentaton and 
critics, from Boccaccio to PraticeUi and otb«n, I bare diligeatlj 
perused the Vila di Dante, by Ceaare Balbo, with Bocco'a aimo- 
tations ; the Hiiloire LUtlrain d'Halie, by Giinj;uint ; the iMf- 
eOTto ml Tetlo delta Commedia, by Foacolo ; the Amori t SIme di 
Dttide of Armabene ; the Velira Allegorieo diDiaile,bj'Trr;^i; and 
Onnam's Jianie tt la PMilotopMi* Cali^iqnt an JVHtiin* SUelt. 
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important respects, to differ with preceding writers, 
and to protest in particular against liis being re- 
garded as a proper teacher on any one point, poetry 
excepted, ^d as fiir aa all such genius and energy 
cannot in some degree help being, I have not been 
the less sensible of the wonderful nature of that 
genius, while acting within the circle to which it 
belongs. Dante was indeed so great a poet, and 
at the same time exhibited in his personal cha- 
racter such a mortifying exception to what we con- 
ceive to be the natural wisdom and temper of great 
poets; in other words, he was such a bigoted and 
exasperated man, and gullied his imagination with 
so much that is contradictory to good feeling, in 
matters divine as well as human ; that I should not 
have thought myself justified in assisting, however 
humbly, to extend the influence of his writings, 
had I not believed a time to have arrived, when 
the community may profit both from the marvels 
of his power and the melancholy absurdity of its 
contradictions. 

Dante Alighieri, who has always been known 
by his Christian rather than surname (partly owing 
to the Italian predilection for Christian names, and 
partly to the unsettled state of patronymics in his 
time), was the son of a lawyer of good family in 
Florence, and was born in that city on the 14th of 
May 1265 (sixty-three years before the birth of 
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H» Lin AMD fliMitri. 5 

Chaucer). The stock is said to have been of Roman 
oi^in, of the race of the Frangipani ; but the only 
certain trace of it is to Cacciaguida, a Florentine 
cavalier of the house of the Elisei, who died in 
the Crusades. Dante gives an account of him in 
his Paradito} Cacciag^da married a lady of the 
Alighieii family of the Valdipado ; and, giving the 
name to one of his children, they subsequently 
retained it as a patronymic in preference to Uieir 
own. It would appear, firom the same poem, not 
only that the Alighieri were the more -important 
bouse, but that some blot had darkened the scut- 
cheon of the Elisei ; perhaps their having been 
poor, and tranaplanted (as he seems to imply) irom 
some disreputable district. Perhaps they were 
known to have been of ignoble origin ; for, in the 
course of one of' his' most philosophical treatises, 
he bursts into an extraordinary ebullition of fero- 
city against such as adduce a knowledge of that 
kind as an argument against a family's acquired 
nobility ; affirming that such brutal stuff should 
be answered not with words, but with the dagger.' 

' Canto ly. 88. 

* For the doabt apparently implied reapeeting the diitriet, (M 
canto xvi. 43, or the gaming of it in the preaent robune, The 
following ia the p^wage alladed to in the philoaophicd treatiie : 
" Risponder ai varrebbei Don coUe parole, ma col coltello, a tanta 
bestlaliti." Coniito.—Opere Miiari, 12ma, Fir. 1834, vol. ti. 
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The EliBei, however, mmt have been of some stand- 
ing ; for Macchlavelli, in his Hiatoiy of Florence, 
mentions them in hia list of the early Guelpb and 
Ghibelline parties, where the side which the; take 
is different &om that of the poet's immediate pro- 
genitors.' The arms of the Alighieri (probably 
occasioned by the change in that name, for it was 
previously vmtten Aldighieri) are interesting on 
account of their poetical and aspiring character. 
They are a golden wing on a field azure.' 

It is generally supposed that the name Dante is 

p. 432. " BeiatiM mode " (ujb Pertlceri in a Qot«) " of lettling 
queatioiiB." 

' liiorie Fiormline, ii. 48 (in Tutle U Optre, 4to, 15S0). 

' The name has been Taried into AUagheri, Aligieri, AllegUeri, 
AUiffheri, Aliftri, with the accent geaeraHy an the third, but 
■ometimei oa the lecond Byllable. See Foscolo, Ditcom lul 
Teilo, p. 432. Be Mya, that in Verona, where dtsceadanti of the 
poet surriye, they caJl it Allgeri. Bnt tuuhcs, like other words, 
often wander ao Ux from their tanrtx, that it i» impoaalble to 
ascertain it. Who wonld anppoia that Poinfrtt came from Pwtfe- 
Jraet, or teig from pemKCt t Coati of arma, nnteaa in very spe- 
cial inatancea, prove nothing bat the whins of the heralds. 

Those who like to hear of anything in conneiion with Dante or 
his name, may find aometting to adr their ftncies in the following 
grim sigmficationa of the word in the dictionaries ■■ 

" Dante, a Und of great wild beast in Africa, that hath a lery 
bard aldn." — Florio'i Dictionary, edited by Torre^iano. 

" Dante, an animal called otherwise the Great BeaaL" Voea- 

iolano dtlla Cnuca, Campendiato, Ven. 172S. 
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an abbreviation of Durante ; but this is not certain, 
though the poet had a nephew bo called. Dante ia 
the name he goes by in the gravest records, in law- 
proceedings, in his epitaph, in the mention of him 
put by himself into the mouth of a blessed spirit. 
Boccaccio intimates that he was christened Dante, 
and derives the name from the ablative case of 
dona (giving) — a probable etymology, especially 
for a Chrisdan appellation. As an abbreviation 
of Durante, it would correspond in familiarity 
with the Ben of Ben Jonson — a diminutive that 
would assuredly not have been used by grave 
people on occasions like those mentioned, though 
a wit of the day gave the masons a shilling 
to carve "O rare Ben Jonson!" on his grave- 
stone. On the other hand, if given at the font, the 
name of Ben would have acquired all the legal 
gravity of Benjamin. In the English Navy list, 
not long ago, one of our gallant admirals used to 
figure as " Billy Douglas." 

Of the mother of Dante nothing is known 
except that she was his father's second vrife, and 
that her Christian name was Bella, or perhaps sur- 
name Bello, It might, however, be conjectured, 
from the remarkable and only opportunity which 
our author has taken of alluding to her, that he 
derived his disdainful character rather from his 
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mother than father.' The father appears to have 
died during the bt^hood of his illustrious son. 

The future poet, before he had completed bis 
ninth year, conceived a romantic attachment to 
a Httle lady who had just entered hers, and who 
has attained a celebrity of which she was destined 
to know nothing. This was the &mous Beatrice 
Portinari, daughter of a rich Florentine who 
founded more than one charitable institution. 
She married another man, and died in her youth ; 
but retained the Flatonical homage of her young 
admirer, living and dead, and became the heroine 
of his great poem. 

It is unpleasant to reduce any portion of a 
romance to the events of ordinary life; but with 
the exception of those who merely copy £rom 
one another, there has been such a conspirai^ 
on the part of Dante's biographers to overlook at 
least one disenchanting conclusion to be drawn 
to that effect from the poet's own writings, that 
the probable truth of the matter must here for 
the first time be stated. The case, indeed, is 
clear enough from Iiis account of it. The natural 

' See tlie puuge in " Hell," where Virgil, to eiprew hU 
euthnsiutlc approbation oT the iconi end crueltr wUcli Dinte 
■hewB to one of the eoademned, embntcc* and kiesea him tor ■ 
lig^t " difdainfiil MXil," and bleasM the " mother that bore bim." 
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tendencieB of a poetical temperament (oftener 
evinced in a like manner than the world in 
general suppose) not only made the boy -poet 
fall in love, but, in the truly Elysian state of the 
heart at that innocent and adoring time of life, 
made him fancy he had discovered a goddess in 
the object of his love; and strength of purpose 
as well as imagination made bim grow up in the 
fancy. He disclosed himself, as time advanced, 
only by his manner — received complacent recogni- 
tions in company from the young lady — offended 
her by seeming to devote himself to another (see 
the poem in the Fita Nuova, beginning " Ballata 
io vo") — rendered himself the sport of her and her 
young friends by his adoring timidity (see the 5th 
and 6th sonnets in the same work) — in short, con- 
stituted her a paragon of perfection, and enabled 
her, by bo doing, to shew that she was none. He 
says, that finding himself unexpectedly near her 
one day in company, he trembled so, and under- 
went such change of countenance, that many of 
the ladies present began to laugh with her about 
him' — "sigabbavano di me." And he adds, in verse, 

' ' Con r altra donne mia vista gafabate, 

G nan penute, donna, onde ai mora 

Cb' io vi raaiembri ei figura nova, 
Quando riguardo 1» voatra beltaW," &o. Son. 5. 
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" You laugh with the other ladies to see how I 
look (lit^^ly, you mock my appearance) ; and do 
not think, lady, what it is that tenders me so 
strange a figure at sight of your beauty." 

Ajid in the sonnet that follows, he accuses her 
of preventing pity of him in others, by such "kill- 
ing mockery" as makes him wish for death (" la 
pieth, eke 7 vottro gabbo recinde" &c.)' 

Now, it is to he admitted, that a young lady, 
if she is not very wise, may laugh at her lover with 
her companions, and yet return his love, after her 
fashion ; hut the fair Portinari laughs and marries 
another. Some leas melancholy face, some more 
intelligible courtship, triumphed over the ques- 
tionable flattery of the poet's gratuitous worship ; 
and the idol of Dante Alighieri became thevrife of 
Messer Simone de' Bardi. Not a word does he 
say on that mortifying point. It transpired irom a 
clause in her father's will. And yet so bent are the 
poet's biographers on leaving a romantic doubt in 
one's mind, whether Beatrice may not have returned 
his passion, that not only do all of them (as far as 
I have observed) agree in taking no notice of these 
sonnets, but the author of the treatise entitled 
Dante and the Catholic Phiiosophy of the Thir- 

> OptTt MiMori, vol. ui. 12. Flor. 1839, pp. 292, the. 
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teentk- Century, " in spite" (as it critic says) " of 
the Beatrice, kit daughter, wife of Mester Simone 
de' Bardi, of the paternal will," describes her as 
dying in "all the lustre of virginity ."' The as- 
sumption appears to be thus gloriously stated, as a 
counterpart to the notoriety of its untruth. It 
must be acknowledged, that Dante himself gave 
the cue to it by more than silence ; for he not only 
vaunts her acquaintance in the next world, but as- 
sumes that she returns his love in that re^on, as if 
no such person as her husband could have existed, 
or as if he himself had not been married also. 
This life-long pertinacity of will is illustrative of 
his whole career. 

Meantime, though the young poet's father had 
died, notliing was wanting on the part of his guar- 
dians, or perhaps his mother, to furnish him with 

' " B&trii qoitta la terre dans tont I'fclat de la jeimesse et de 
la viiginite." See the work aa aboTe entitled, Parig, iStO, p. 60, 
The words in Latin, as qnoted from the will by the critic alluded 
to in the Foreign Quarlerly Revittc (No. 65, art DatUi AUi- 
ghitri), are, " Bici Glial sos et uiori D. (Doinioi) Simouii de 
Bardig." " Bici" is the Latin dative cage of Bice, the abbre- 
viation of Beatrice. This employment, by the way, of an abhre- 
viated name in a will, may aeeni to go connter to the dednctions 
respecting the name of Dante. And it may really do so. Yet a 
will a not an epiUpb, nor the addreaa of a beatified spirit \ neither 
ii equal bmiliarity perhaps implied, aa a matter of course, in the 
abbreviated name* of male and female^ 
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an excellent education. It was so complete, as to 
enable him to become master of all the knowledge 
of his time ; and he added to this learning more 
than a taste for drawing and music. He speaks of 
himself as drawing an angel in his tablets on the 
first anniversary of Beatrice's death.' One of his 
instructors was Brunetto Latini, the most famous 
scholar then living; and he studied both at the 
universitieB of Padua and Bologna. At eighteen, 
perhaps sooner, he had shewn such a genius for 
poetry as to attract the friendship of Guido Caval- 
cante, a young noble of a philosophical as well as 
poetical turn of mind, who has retained a reputa- 
tion with posterity: and it was probably at the 
same time he became acquainted with Oiotto, who 
drew his likeness, and with CascUa, the musician, 
whom he greets with so much tenderness in the 
other world. 

Nor were his duties as a citizen forgotten. 
The year before Beatrice's death, he was at the 
battle of Campaldino, which his countrymen gain- 
ed against the people of Arezzo; and the year 
after it he was present at the taking of Caprona 
from the Pisans. It has been supposed that be 
once studied medicine with a view to it as a pro- 
fession ; but the conjecture probably originated in 
< Vita NuoMi, at *ap. p. 343. 
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nothiBg more than his having entered hinuelf of 
one of the ci^-companies (which happened to be 
the medical) for the purpose of qualifying himself to 
accept office ; a condition exacted of the gentry by 
the then democralic tendencies of the republic. It 
is asserted also, by an early commentator, that he 
entered the Franciscan order of fiiars, but quitted 
it before he was professed ; and, indeed, the cir- 
cumstance is not unlikely, conndering his agitated 
and impatient turn of mind. Perhaps he fancied 
that he had done with the world when it lo&t the 
wife of Simone de' Bardi. 

Weddings that might have taken place but do 
not, are like the reigns of deceased heirs-apparent; 
every thing is assumable in their favour, checked 
only by the histories of husbands and kings- 
Would the great but splenetic poet hare made an 
angel and a saint of Beatrice, had he married her ? 
He never utters the name of the woman whom he 
did marry, 

Genama Douati was a kinswoman of the power- 
ful family of that name. It seems not impro- 
bable, from some passages in his works, that she 
was the young lady whom he speaks of as taking 
pity on him on account of his passion for Bea- 
trice;' and in common justice to his feelings as 

■ CiYo iVinnu, p. 349. 
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a man and a gentleman, it is surely to be con- 
cluded, that be felt some sort of pasaion for his 
bride, if not of a very spiritual sort ; though he 
afterwards did not scruple to intimate tbat he was 
ashamed of it, and Beatrice is made to rebuke him 
in the other world for thinking of any body after 
herself.' At any rate, he probably roused what 
was excitable in his wife's temper, with proTOca- 
dons from his own ; for the nature of the latter is 
not to be doubted, whereas there is nothing but 
tradition to shew for the bitterness of hers. Fos- 

1 In the article on Dante, in the Pbrtign Quarlerlg StvUv, 

(at eupra), the exordium of which made me hope that the eloqoent 
sod BsanrnptJon-dBDooneing writer WK« going to supply a good 
final account of hie author, eqnslly latiifiutory for its feeling an*l 
its Au:ls, but which ended in little better than the (nutonua7 gn- 
tnitoosness of wholegale panegyric, I was aurpriaed to find the 
nniou with Gemma Dooati characterised as ' ' calm and cold, — 
rather the accomplishment of a social duty than the result of an 
irreristible impulse of the heart," p. 13. The accompliahment 
of the "social duty" is an assnmptioD, not very probable with 
regard to any body, and much less so in a fiery Italian of twenty- 
six ; bnt the addition of the epithets, " calm and cold," giies 
it a sort of horror. A reader of this article, evidently the pro- 
dnctioa of a man of abihty bat of great wilfolness, is tempted to 
express the disappointment it has given bim in plainer terms 
than might be wished, in conseqaence of the extraordinary license 
which its writer does not scruple to allow to his own fondes, in 
expresung his opinion of what he is pleased to think the fancies of 
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colo is of opinion that the tradition itself arose 
simply from a rhetorical flourish of Boccaccio's, in 
his Life of Dante, against the marriages of men of 
letters ; though Boccaccio himself expressly adds, 
that he knows nothing to the disadvantage of the 
poet's wife, except that her husband, after quitting 
Florence, would never either come where she was, 
or suffer her to come to him, mother as she was by 
him of so many children ; — a statement, it must 
be confessed, not a little encouraging to the tradi- 
tion.' Be this as it may, Dante married in his 
twenty-sixth year; wrote an adoring account of his 
first love (the Fila Nvova) in his twenty-eighth ; 
and among the six children which G-emma brought 
him, had a daughter whom he named Beatrice, in 
honour, it is understood, of the fair Portinari ; 
which surely was either a very great compliment, 
or no mean trial to the temper of the mother. 

' " Le iDTGttive contr' essa per Unti secoli origiaaroiio d>ll& 

enamerszione rettortca del Boccaccio di tutti gli inconvenieoti del 
matrimonio, e dove par altro ei dichiara, — ' Certo io non affermo 
queste cose a Dante eesere aweuute, che hod Io ao ; romeribi vera 
da, che a umili coie a qneste, o ad altro che ne fusae cagione, 
egli nna lolta da lei partitosi, che per coasola2ione de' luoi affanni 
gli era slats data, mai ai dare ella fusse voile venire, ni safferse 
che dove egli fusse ella venisse giammu, con tatto che di piii 
figlinoli egli insieme con lei fosse pareote.' " Ditcorio tul Telle, 
ut sup. Londra, Pickering, 1S2S, p. 184. 
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We shall see presently bow their domestic inter- 
course waa interrupted, and what absolute uncer- 
tainty there is reelecting it, except as far as con- 
clusions may be drawn &om his own temper and 
history. 

Italy, is dioae days, was divided into the par- 
ties of Guelphs and Ghibellines ; the former, the 
advocates of general church-ascendancy and local 
government ; the latter, of the pretensions of the 
Emperor of Germany, who claimed to he the Ro- 
man Ccesar, end paramount over the Pope. In 
Florence, the Guelphs had for a long time been so 
triumphant as to keep the Ghibellines in a state of 
banishment. Dante was bom and bred a Guelph : 
he had twice borne arms for his country against 
Ghibelline neighbours; and now, at the age of 
thirty-five, in the ninth of hia marriage, and last of 
his residence with his wife, he was appointed chief 
of the temporary administrators of affairs, called 
Priors; — functionaries who held office only for 
two months. 

Unfortunately, at that moment, his party had 
become subdivided into the factions of the Whites 
and Blacks, or adherents of two different sides 
in a dispute that took place in Pistoia. The con- 
sequences becoming serious, the Blacks proposed 
to bring in, as mediator, the French Prince, 
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Charles of Yalois, then in arms for the Pope 
against the Empetor ; but the Whites, of whom 
Dante was one, were hostile to the measure; and 
in order to prevent it, he and his brother inagift> 
trates expelled for a time the heads of both Ac- 
tions, to the satisfaction of neither. The Whites 
accused them of secretly leaning to the Ghibel- 
lines, and the Blacks of openly faTouring the 
Whites ; who being, indeed, allowed to come back 
before their time, on the alleged groimd of the un- 
wholesomeness of their place of exile, which was 
fatal to Dante's friend Cavalcante, gave a colour to 
the charge. Dante answered it by saying, that he 
had then quitted office; but he could not shew 
that he had lost his influence. Meantime, Charles 
was still urged to interfere, and Dante was sent 
ambassador to the Pope to obtain his disapproba- 
tion of the interference ; but the Pope (Boniface 
the Eighth), who had probably discovered that the 
Whites had ceased to care for any thing but their 
own disputes, and who, at all events, did not like 
their objection to Ms representative, beguiled the 
ambassador and encouraged the French prince ; 
the Blacks, in consequence, regained their ascend- 
ancy; and the luckless poet, during his absence, 
was denounced as a corrupt administrator of af- 
feirs, guilty of peculation ; was severely mulcted ; 
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banished trom Tuscany to two yeara; and subse- 
quently, for contumaclousness, was sentenced to 
be burnt aUve, in case he returned ever. He never 
did return. 

From that day forth, Dante never beheld again 
his home or his wife. Her relations obtained pos- 
session of powcTj but no use was made of it except 
to keep him in exile.. He had not accorded with 
them; and perhaps half the secret of his conjugal 
discomfort was owing to politics. It is the opinion 
of some, that the married couple were not sorry to 
part ; others think that the wife remained behind^ 
solely to scrape tf^ther what property she could, 
and bring up the children. All that is known is, 
that she never lived with him more. 

Dante now certainly did what his enemies had 
accused him of wishii^ to do : he joined the old 
exiles whom he had helped to make such, the 
party of the Gbibellines. He alleges, that he 
never was really of any party but his own ; a naive 
confession, probably true in one sense, considering 
his scorn of other people, his great intellectual sur 
periority, and the large views he had for the whole 
Italian people. And, indeed, he soon quarrelled 
in private with the individuals composing hia new 
party, however stanch he apparently remained to 
their cause. His former associates he had learnt 
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to hate for their differences witii him and for their 
self-seeking ; he hated the Pope for deceiving him; 
he hated the Pope's French allies for being his 
allies, and interfering with Florence ; and he had 
come to love the Smperor for being hated by them 
all, and for holding out (as he fancied) the only 
chance of reuniting Italy to their confusion, and 
making bet the restorer of himself, and the mis- 
tress of the world. 

With these feelings in his heart, no money in 
his purse, and no place in which to lay bis bead, 
except such as chance -patrons afforded him, he 
DOW began to wander over Italy, like some lonely 
lion of a man, " grudging in his great disdain." 
At one moment he was conspiring and hoping; 
at another, despairing and endeavouring to con- 
ciliate his beautiful Florence: now again catch- 
ing hope &om some new movement of the Empe- 
ror's ; and then, not very handsomely threatening 
and re -abusing her; but always pondering and 
grieving, or trying to appease his thoughts with 
some composition, chiefly of his great work. It is 
conjectured, that whenever anything particularly 
affected him, whether with joy or sorrow, he put 
it, hot with the impression, into his " sacred poem." 
Every body who jarred against his sense of right 
or his prejudices he sent to the infernal regions. 
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friend or foe : the strangest people who tdded with 
them (but certainly no personal foe) he exalted 
to heaven. He encouraged, if not personally as- 
sisted, two ineffectual attempts of the Ghibellines 
against Florence; wrote, besides his great work, a 
book of mixed prose and poetry on " Love and 
Virtue" (the Conoito, or Banquet); a Latin trea- 
tise on Monarchy {de Monorchia), recommending 
the "divine right" of the Emperor; another in 
two parts, and in the same language, on the Ver- 
nacular Tongue {de Vulgari Eloquto) ; and learnt 
to know meanwhile, as he aSectingly tells us, 
" how bard it was to cUmb other people's stairs, 
and how salt the taste of bread is that is not our 
own." It is even thought not improbable, from 
one awful passage of his poem, that he may have 
" placed himself in some public way," and, " strip- 
ping his visage of all shame, and trembling in his 
very vitab," have stretched out his hand " for 
charity"' — an image of suffering, which, proud as 
he was, yet considering how great a man, is al- 
most enough to make one's common nature stoop 
down for pardon at his feet; and yet he should 
first prostrate himself at the feet of that nature 
for his outrages on God and man. 

' Fwcolo, in the Bdiniwgh Rtnete, vol. xjx. p. 351. 
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Several of the princes and feudal chieftains of 
Italy entertained the poet for a while in their 
houses ; but genius and worldly power, unless for 
worldly purposes, find it difficult to accord, especi- 
ally in tempers like his. There must be great wis- 
dom and amiablenesB on both sides to save them 
from jealousy of one another's pretensions. Saute 
was not the man to give and take in such matters on 
equal terms ; and hence he is at one time in a palace, 
and at another in a solitude. Now he is in Sienna, 
now in Arezzo, now in Bologna; then probably 
in Verona with Can Grande's elder brother ; then 
(if we are to believe those who have tracked his 
steps) in Casentino; then with the Marchese 
Moroello Malaspisa in Lunigiana ; then with tLe 
great Ghibelline chieftain F^gjuola in die moun- 
tains near Utbino; then in Komagna, in Padua, 
in Parit (aiguing with the churchmen), some say 
in Germany, and at Oxford,- then again in Italy; 
in Lucca (where he is supposed to have relapsed 
from his fidelity to Beatrice in favour of a cer- 
tain " Gentucca") ; then again in Verona with the 
new prince, the famous Can Grande (where his 
sarcasms appear to have lost him a doubtful hos- 
pitali^); then in a monastery in the mountains 
of Umbria ; in Udine ; in Ravenna ; and there at 
length he put up for the rest of his life with his 
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last and best friend, Guido Novello da Polenta, 
not the £ither, but the nephew of the hapless 
Francesca. 

It was probably in the middle period of his 
exile, that in one of the moments of his greatest 
longing for his natiTe conntij, he wrote that 
affecting passage in the Corwito, which was evi- 
dently a direct effort at conciliation. Excusing 
himself for some harshness and obscuri^ in the 
style of that work, he exclaims, " Ah ! would it 
had pleased the Dispenser of all things that this 
excuse had never been needed ; that neither others 
had done me wrong, nor myself undergone pen- 
alty undeservedly — the penalty, I say, of exile 
and of poverty. For it pleased the citizens of 
the fairest and most renowned daughter of Rome 
— Florence — to cast me out of her most sweet 
bosom, where I was bom, and bred, and passed 
half of the life of man, and in which, with her 
good leave, I still deaire with all my heart to re- 
pose my weary spirit, and £nish the days allotted 
me ; and so I have wandered in almost every 
place to which oui language extends, a stranger, 
almost a beggar, exposing against my will the 
wounds given me by fortune, too often unjustly 
imputed to the sufferer's fault. Truly I have 
been a vessel without sail and without rudder; 
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driven about upon difieient ports and shores by 
the dry wind that springs out of dolorous po- 
verty ; and hence have I appeared vile in the eyes 
of many, who, perhaps, by some better report 
had conceived of me a different impression, and 
in whose sight not only has my person become 
thus debased, but an unworthy opinion created 
of every thing which I did, or which I had to do."' 
How simply and strongly written ! How full 
of the touching yet undegradiog commiseration 
which adversity has a right to take upon itself, 

' " Ahi piaduto fosee al Dispeneatore d«U' nmTereo, che la 
eagione della mia genu mai non foBie stata ; che n£ oltri contio 
a me &Tria Mlato, ni io Bofferto aTrei pent ingimtamente ; pena, 
dico, d' eeilio e di porertft. Poich« fu piacere de' cittadini della 
belliffiuma e famosiesima figlia di Roma, Fioreazo. di gettarmi 
fuQii del Buo dolcissimo aeiio (nel quale nato e nadriCo fai two 
a] colmo della mia lita, e Del quale, con buona pace di quells, 
deiidero cod tstto il core di riposare 1' animo stanco, b terminare 
il tempo che m' t dato) ; per le parti quasi tatte, alle qnali qnetta 
lingua si steude, peregrino, quasi mendicando, aouo andato, mos- 
trando coDtro a mia T<^liB la piaga della fortona, che euole iU' 
gitutamente al piagato molte volte essere impatata. Teramente 
io lono Btato legno aanza lela e sanza goremo, portato a diTerri 
poctl e foci e liti dal vento secco che vapora la dolorosa porerU ; 
e BODO vile appaiito agli occhi a molti, che fbise per alcuna tama 
in altra fonna mi aveaiio immaginato ; nel cospelto de' qnali 
Don solamente mia persona invilid. ma di minor pregio si fece 
ogiii opera, si gi& fotts, come quella che fosse a hie." — Opere 
Minori, at sup. vol. ii. p. 20. 
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when accompanied with the comciouaoess of manly 
endeavour and a good moliTe! How could such 
a man condescend at other times to rage with 
abuse, and to delight himself in images of in- 
fernal torment ! 

The dates of these fluctuations of feeling to- 
wards his native city are not known; but it is 
supposed to have been not very long before his 
abode with Can Grande that he received permis- 
sion to return to Florence, on conditions which 
he justly refused and resented in the following 
noble letter to a kinsman. The old spelling of 
the original (in the note) is retained as given by 
Foecolo in the article on " Dante" in the Edin- 
burgh Review (vol. xxx. no. 60) ; and I have 
retained also, with little difference, the translation 
which accompanies it : 

" From yoiu" letter, which I received with due 
respect and afiection, I observe how much you 
have at heart my restoration to my country. I 
am bound to you the more gratefully, inasmuch 
as an exile rarely finds a friend. But after mature 
consideration, I must, by my answer, disappoint 
the wishes of some little minds ; and I confide in 
the judgment to which your impartially and pru- 
dence will lead you. Your nephew and mine has 
written to me, what indeed had heen mentioned 
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by many other friends, that, by a decree con- 
ceming the exiles, I am allowed to return to Flo- 
rence, provided I pay a certain sum of money, 
and submit to the humiliation of asking and re- 
ceiving absolution : wherein, my father, I see two 
propositions that are ridiculous and impertinent. 
I speak of the impertinence of those who mention 
such conditions to me ; for in your letter, dic- 
tated by judgment and discretion, there is no such 
thing. Ib such an invitation, then, to return to 
his country glorious to d. all. {Dante Allighieri), 
after suffering in exile almost fifteen years? Is 
it thus they would recompense innocence which 
all the world knows, and the labour and fatigue 
of unremitting study ? Far from the man who is 
femiliar with philosophy be the senseless baseness 
of a heart of earth, that could act like a little 
sciolist, and imitate the infamy of some others,- 
bj offering himself up as it were in chains : far 
from the roan who cries aloud for justice, this 
compromise by his money with his persecutors. 
No, my father, this is not the way that shall lead 
me back to my country. I will return with hasty 
steps, if you or any other can open to me a way 
that shall not derogate from the fame and honour 
of d, (Dante) ; but if by no such way Florence 
can be entered, then Florence I shall never enter. 
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What '. shall I not everywhere enjoy the light of 
the sun and stanf and may I not seek and con- 
template, in every comer of the earth, under the 
canopy of heaven, consoling and delightful truth, 
witliout first rendering myself inglorious, nay in- 
famous, to the people and republic of Florence ? 
Bread, I hope, vrill not fail me."' 

' " In licterij reatria et revereiitia debits et iffectLoae nceptis, 
qoun rep&triHtio men cam sit lobu ei uiiino grata mente tc dili- 
geaH onimnverBione concepi, etenim tuito me dlatrictiiu obli. 
gutu, qOBIitO mioi einlea iDveiure amicoti contangit. ad ilUm 
Tero lignificats ropoodeo : et si doq eatenns qnaliter fonam pnnl- 
Unimitu appeteret aliquoram, ut anb ezamiiie vestri ooniilii ante 
jadicium, affectoose depD»co. ecce igitnr qnod per licteras vestti 
md: que nepotia, necnon aliomm quamplorinm amicoiruQ ngni- 
ficatnm at mihi. per ordinameDtmn nuper UiXam Florentie auper 
absolutioae banDitomm. qaod si solvere vellem certam pecnnie 
qnantitateiii, vellemqae pati notam oblationis et abgolri poBaem 
et redire at preseng. in qao qnidem dao ridenda et male percon- 
ciliata eimt. Pater, dico male perconciliata per illoa qui tali ex- 
preaaenmt : nam Testre litere discretins et cwunltiiu clmuolate 
nicil de talibua continebiuit. eatne ista reiocatio glorioaa qua 
d. all. (i. e. DaatU MHgheraa) reiocatnr ad palriani per triloa- 
trinm fere perpeaaua eiilium ? hecne meruit canscientia manifeala 
quibaalibet } \tt! sudor et labor contiuuatua in atndiis ? absit a 
Tiro philosophie domeatica temeraria terrem cordla hnniilitai, st 
more cujuadam doli et alionmi infamiam quaai Tinctua ipae as 
patiatur offerri. abait a viro predioante juatitiam, at perpeaeoB in- 
jnriam inferentibna. velad benemerentiboB, pecuniam aoam aotiat. 
noD est hec Tia redeundi *d patriam, Pater mi, aed si alia p«r loa, 
ant ddnde per alios itiTenietnr que fame d. [DantUi) qne onrai 
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Had Dante'a pride and indignation always 
vented themselves in this truly exalted manner, 
never could the admirers of his genius have refused 
him their sympathy ; and never, I conceive, need 
he either have brought his exile upon him, or 
closed it as he did. To that close we have now 
come, and it is truly melancholy and mortiiying. 
Failure in a negotiation with the Venetians for his 
patron, Guido Novello, is supposed to have been 
the last bitter drop which made the cup of his 
endurance run over. He returned &om Venice to 
Ravenna, worn out, and there died, after fifteen 
years' absence from his country, in the year 1^1, 
aged fifty-seven. His life had been so agitated, 
that it probably would not have lasted so long, but 
for the solace of his poetry, and the glory which 
he knew it must produce him. Guido gave him 
a sumptuous funeral, and intended to give him a 
monument ; but such was the state of Italy in 
those times, that he himself died in exile the year 
after. The monument, however, and one df a 

noD den^, illam non lenlu pauibni acceptabo. qaod ri per 
nxlbiD talem Florcntis introitar, nunqnain Floraitum introibo. 
qnidni ? nonne mlia utronimqae gpecula ubiqoe conspiciun ? 
tumne dalcuNmiu reritiitee potero specalari nbiqae sub celo, ni 
priiu inglorlnm, imo i^omirxiosmn popoIOt J^orcntineque <dTUati 
ine reddun ? qnippe panii non deficiet." 
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noble sort, was subseqiieotly bestowed by the 
&thet of Cardinal Bembo, in 1483 ; and another, 
still nobler, aa late as 1780, by Cardinal Gonzaga. 
His countrymen, in after years, made two solemn 
applications for the removal of his dust to Florence ; 
but the just pride of the Ravennese refused them. 

Of the exile's family, three sons died young ; tlie 
daughter went into a nunnery ; and the two remain- 
ing brothers, who ultimately joined their father in 
his banishment, became respectable men of letters, 
and left families in Ravenna ; where the race, though 
extinct in the male line, still survives through a 
daughter, in the noble house of Serego Alighieri. 
No direct descent of the other kind from poets of 
former times is, I believe, known to exist. 

The manners and general appearance of Dante 
have been minutely recorded, and are in striking 
agreement with bis character. Boccaccio and other 
novelists are the chief relaters ; and their accounts 
will be received accordingly with the greater or 
less trust, as the reader considers them probable ; 
but the author of the Decameron personally knew 
some of his friends and relations, and he inter- 
mingles his least favourable reports with expres- 
sions of undoubted reverence. The poet was of 
middle height, of slow and serious deportment, had 
a long dark visage, large piercing eyes, large jaws. 
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an aquiline nose, a projecting under-lip, and thick 
curling hair — an aspect announcing determination 
and melancholy. There is a sketch of his coun- 
tenance, in his younger days, from the immature 
but sweet pencil of Giotto ; and it is a retreshment 
to look at it, though pride and discontent, I think, 
are discernible in its lineaments. It is idle, and 
no true compliment to his nature, to pretend, as 
his mere worshippers do, that his &Ge owes all its 
subsequent gloom and exacerbation to external 
causes, and that he was in every respect the poor 
victim of events — the infant changed at nurse by 
the wicked. What came out of him, he must have 
had in him, at least in the germ; and so incon- 
sistent was his nature altogether, or, at any rate, 
such an epitome of all the graver passions that 
are capable of co-existing, both sweet and bitter, 
thoughtful and outrageous, that one is sometimes 
tempted to think he must have had an angel for 
one parent, and — I shall leave his own toleration 
to say what — for the other. 

To continue the account of his manners and 
inclinations: He dressed with a becoming gravity; 
was temperate in his diet; a great student; sel- 
dom spoke, unless spoken to, but always to the 
purpose; and almost all the anecdotes recorded of 
him, except by himself, are full of pride and 
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sarcasm. He was bo swarthy, that a woman, as he 
was going by a door ia Veiona, is said to have 
pointed him out to another, with a remark which 
made the saturnine poet smile — " That ia the man 
who goes to hell whenever he pleases, and brings 
back news of the people there." On which her 
companion observed — " Very likely ; don't you see 
what a curly beard he has, and what a dark face ? 
owing, I dare say, to the heat and smoke," He 
was evidently a passionate lover of painting and 
music — is thought to have been iesa strict in his 
conduct with regard to the sex than might be sup- 
posed from Ms platonical aspirations — (Boccaccio 
says, that even a goitre did not repel him from the 
pretty face of a mountaineer) — could be very social 
when he was young, as may be gathered from the 
sonnet addressed to his friend Cavalcante about a 
party for a boat — and though his poetry was so 
intense and weighty, the laudable minuteness of a 
biographer has informed us, that his hand-writing, 
besides being neat and precise, was of a long and 
particularly thin character : " meagre" is his word. 
There is a letter, said to be nearly coeval with 
his time, and to be written by the prior of a monas- 
tery to a celebrated Ghibelline leader, a friend of 
Dante's, which, though hitherto accounted apocry- 
phal by most, has such an air of truth, and contains 
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an image of the poet in his exile so exceedingly 
like what we conceive of the man, that it is difficult 
not to believe it genuine, especially as the hand- 
writing haa lately been discovered to be that of 
Boccaccio.' At all events, I am sure the reader 
will not be sony to have the substance of it. The 
writer says, that he perceived one day a man com- 
ing into the monastery, whom none of its inmates 
knew. He asked him what be wanted; but the 
stranger saying nothing, and continuing to gaze on 
the building as though contemplating its architec- 
ture, the question was put a second time; upon 
which, looking round on his interrogators, he an- 
swered, " Peace / " The prior, whose curiosity was 
strongly excited, took the strangei apart, and dis- 
covering who he was, shewed him all the attention 
becoming his fame ; and then Dante took a little 
book out of his bosom, and observing that perhaps 
the prior had not seen it, expressed a wish to leave 
it with his new friend as a memorial. It was " a 
portion," he said, " of his work." The prior re- 
ceived the volume with respect; and politely open- 
ing it at ODce, and fixing his eyes on the contents, 
in order, it would seem, to shew the interest he 
took in it, appeared suddenly to check some obser- 
vation which they su^ested. Dante found that 
' Opere Mitteri, nt snp. vol. iii. p. 1S6. 
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his reader was auiprised at seeing the work written 
in the vulgar tongue instead of Latin. He ex* 
plained, that he wished to address himself to readers 
of all classes; and concluded with requesting -the 
prior to add some notes, with the spirit of which 
he furnished him, and then forward it (transcribed, 
I presume, by the monks) to their common friend, 
the Ghibelline chieftain — a commission, which, 
knowing the prior's intimacy with that personage, 
appears to haye been the main object of his coming 
to the place.' 

This letter has been adduced as an evidence of 
Dante's poem having transpired during his life- 
time : a thing which, in the teeth of Boccaccio's 
statement to thai effect, and indeed the poet's own 
testimony,^ Foscolo holds to be so impossible, that 
he turns the evidence against the letter. He thinks, 
that if such bitter invectives had been circulated, 
a hundred da^ers would have been sheathed in 
the bosom of the exasperating poet.* But 1 cannot 
help being of opinion, with some writer whom I am 
unable at present to call to mind (Schlegel, I think), 
tliat the strong critical reaction of modem times in 

' Vtttro Jllegoriec di Danit, at sap. p. 208, idien the Ap- 
pendix cODtaiiu the Latin origiaitL 

' See FrsCicelli's Dlasertatioii on the Convito, in Optrt Minori, 
ut aop. »ol. ii. p. 560. ' Diicarto ltd Tato, p, 54. 
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favour of Dante's genius has tended to exaggerate 
the idea conceived of him in relation to his own. 
That he was of importance, and bitterly hated in 
his native city, was a distinction he shared with 
other partisans who have obtained no celebrity, 
though his poetry, no doubt, must have increased 
the bitterness ; that his genius also became more 
and more felt out of the city, by the few indi- 
viduals capable of estimating a man of letters in 
those aemi-barbarous times, may be regarded as 
certain ; but that busy politicians in general, war- 
making statesmen, and princes constantly occu- 
pied in fighting for tbeir existence with one ano- 
ther, were at all alive either to his merits or his 
invectives, or would have r^arded him as anything 
but a poor wandering scholar, solacing his foolish 
interference in the politics of this world with the 
old clerical threats against his enemies in another, 
will hardly, I think, be doubted by any one who 
reflects on the difiTerence between a fame accumu- 
lated by ages, and the living' poverty that is obliged 
to seek its bread. A writer on a monkish subject 
may have acquired fame witl^ monks, and even with 
a few distinguished persons, and yet have been 
little known, and less cared for, out of the pale of 
that very private literary public, which was almost 
exclusively their own. When we read, now-a-days, 
c2 
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of the great poet'e being so politely received by 
Can Grrande, lord of Verona, and Bitting at bis 
princely table, we are apt to fancy that nothing 
but bis great poetry procured bim the reception, 
and that nobody present competed with him in the 
eyes of bis boat. But, to say nothing of tbe differ- 
ent kinds of retainers that could sit at a prinee's 
table in those days. Can, who was more ostenta- 
tious than delicate in bis munificence, kept a sort 
of caraTansera for clever exiles, whom he distri- 
buted into lodgings classified according to their 
pursuits ; ' and Dante only shared his bounty with 
the rest, till tbe more delicate poet could no longer 
endure either the bufToonery of his companions, or 
tbe amusement derived from it by the master. On 
one occasion, his platter is slily heaped with their 
bones, which provokes him to call them dogs, as 
having none to shew for their own. Another time. 
Can Grande asks him how it is that his companions 
^ve more pleasure at court than himself; to which 
he answers, " Because like loves like." He then 
leaves the court, and Ms disgusted superiority b 
no doubt regarded as a pedantic assumption. 

He stopped long nowhere, except with Guido 
Kovello ; and when that prince, whose downfal was 
at hand, sent bim on the journey above mentioned to 
' Bttllo. Naplea edition, p. 131. 
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Venice, the senate (whom the poet had never of- 
fended) were so little aware of his being of conse- 
quence, that they declined giving him an audience. 
He went back, and broke his heart. Boccaccio 
8&ye, that he would get into such passions with the 
very boys and girls in the street, who plagued him 
with party-words, as to throw stones at them — a 
thing that would he incredible, if persons acquainted 
with his great but ultra-sensitive nation did not 
know what Italians could do in all ages, from 
Dante's own age down to the times of Alfieri and 
Foscolo. It would he as difficult, from the evidence 
of his own works and of the exasperation he crea- 
ted, to doubt the extremest reports of his irascible 
temper, as it would be not to give implicit faith 
to his honesty. The chaise of peculation which 
his enemies brought against this great poet, the 
world lias universally scouted with an indignation 
that does it honour. He himself seems never to 
have condescended to allude to it; and a biogra- 
pher would feel bound to copy his silence, had 
not the accusation been so atrociously recorded. 
But, on the other hand, who can believe that a 
man so capable of doing his fellow-citizens good 
and honour, would have experienced such excessive 
enmity, had he not carried to excess the provoca- 
tions of his pride and scorn ? His whole history 
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goes to prove it, not omitting the confeBsioii he 
makes of pride as his chief sin, and the eulc^es he 
hestows on the favourite vice of the age — revenge. 
His Christianity (at least as shewn in his poem) 
was not that of Christ, but of a furious polemic. 
Hia motives for changing his par^, though pro- 
bably of a mixed nature, like those of most human 
beings, may reasonably be supposed to have ori- 
ginated in something better than interest or indig- 
nation. He had most likely not agreed thoroughly 
with any party, and had become hopeless of seeing 
dispute brought to an end, except by the repre- 
sentative of the CKsars. The mconsistency of the 
personal characters of the popes vrith the sacred 
claims of the chair of St. Peter, was abo calculated 
greatly to di^^t him ; but still his own infirmities 
of pride and vindictiveness spoiled all ; end when 
he loaded every body else with reproach for the 
misfortunes of his country, he should have recol- 
lected that, had his own faults been kept in sub- 
jection to his understanding, he might possibly 
have been its saviour. Dante's modesty has been 
asserted on the ground of his humbUng himself to 
the fame of Virgil, and at the feet of blessed 
spirits ; but this kind of exalted humility does not 
repay a man's fellow-citizens for lording it over 
them with scorn and derision. We learn from 
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Eoccaccio, that when he was asked to go ambassa- 
dor from his party to the pope, he put to them the 
following useless and mortifying queries— "If I 
go, who is to stay ? — and if I stay, who is to go ? " ' 
Neither did his pride make him tolerant of pride 
in others. A neighbour applying for his interces- 
sion with a magistrate, who had summoned him for 

' " Di Be atesBo presimBe msraTiglioBiimeiite tanto, che easendo 
egli glorioso oel colmo del reggimento della republica, e ragionan. 
doei trrk maggiori cittodini di mandore, per alcana gran bisogna^ 
ambaaciata a Bonijazio Papa VIII., e che principe della arobaaeiata 
fosse Dante, ed egli in cii> in preaenzia di tutti i^negli che cid 
conHigliavaDO richieato, aTveiiiie, che sopraatando egli atla riepi>sCa, 
alcoo dieae, che penai ? alle quali parole egli riepose : (leneo, se 
io TO, chi rimane; e «' io rimango, chi va: quaai ease solo foase 
colni che tra tntti Tsleaae e per cai tutti gli altri Taleaaero." And 
he goes on to mj, reapectiag the atone- throwing — " Appreaao, 
come che U noatro poeta nelle aoa sTTersiti paziente o no si foase. 
in una fa impazieDtiasimo : ed egli iufino al cominciamento del 
ano eailio atsto gnelfiaaima, non eaaendogh aperta hi via del riCor- 
nare in casa ana, si tiior di modo diventd ghibellino, che ogni (em- 
minella, ogni picciol fanciollo, e qoante volte avefiac voluto, ragio- 
naodo di parte, e la guelfa proponendo alia ghibellina, I'lyrebbe 
HOD aolamente faCto tnrbare, ma a tanta insania cotnmosso, che 
■e taciato non ibase, a gittaile pietre I'airebbe condotto." (Vifa 
di Dante, prefixed to the Paria edition of the Commedia, 1814, 
p. 1X1.) And then the " bnon Boccaccio," with his accnatomed 
Bweetnesa of nature, begs pardon of ao great a man, for being 
obliged to relate anch thinga of himi and doobta whether his apiril 
may not be looking down on him tliat moment dudainfully &om 
Aracm / Such an aaaociation of ideas had Dante produced be- 
tween the celeadal and the acornfiit ! 
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some ofience, Dante, who disliked the man for 
riding in an overbearing manner along the atreets 
(stretching out his legs as wide aa he could, and 
hindering people from going bj), did intercede 
with the magistrate, but it was in behalf of 
doubling the fine in condderation of the horse- 
manship. The ne^hbouT, who was a man of 
family, was so exasperated, that Sacchetti the no- 
velist says it was the principal cause of Dante's 
expatriation. This will be considered the less 
improbable, if, as some suppose, the delinquent 
obtained possession of his derider's confiscated pro- 
perty ; but, at all events, nothing is more likely to 
have injured him. The bitterest animosities are 
generally of a personal nature ; and bitter indeed 
must have been those which condemned a man of 
official dignity and of genius to such a penalty as 
the stake.' 

That the Florentines of old, like other half- 
Christianised people, were capable of any ex- 
tremity against an opponent, burning included, 
was proved by the fates of Savonarola bnd others ; 
and that Dante himself could admire the burners 
is evident from his eulogies and beatification of 

' NoviBt di FrancQ Sacchetti, Milan edition, 1804, toI. ii. 
p. 148. It forma the Betting, or frame-work, of an inferior story, 
and ia not mentianed in the heading. 
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such men aa Folco and St Dominic. The tragical 
as well as " fantastic tricks" which 

" Man, prond man, 
Dmt in a litOe brief eathoritr," 

plays with his energy and bad passions under the 
guise of duty, ia among the most perplexing of 
those spectacles, which, according to a greater un- 
derstanding than Dante's, " make the angels weep." 
(Dante, by the way, has introduced in his heaven 
no such angels aa those ; though he has plenty that 
scorn and denoimce.) Lope de Vega, though a 
poet, was an officer of the Inquisition, and joined 
the famous Armada that was coming to thumb- 
screw and toast us into his views of Christian meek- 
ness. Whether the author of the story of Paulo 
and Francetca could have carried the Dominican 
theories into practice, had he been the banisher 
instead of the banished, is a point that may hap- 
pily be doubted; but at all events he revenged 
himself on his enemies after their own fashion ; for 
he answered their decree of the stake by putting 
them into hell. 

Dante entitled the saddest poem in the world a 
Comedy, because it was written in a middle style ; 
though some, by a strange confusion of ideas, think 
the reason must have been because it " ended hap- 
pily!" Uiat is, because, beginning with hell (to 
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some), it temunated with " heaven" (to others). As 
well might they have said, that a morning's work 
in the Inquisition ended happily, because, while 
people were being racked in the dungeons, the 
officers were making merry in the drawing-ioom. 
For the much-injured epithet of " Divine," Dante's 
memory is not lesponsihle. He entitled his poem, 
arr(^antly enough, yet still not vrith that impiety 
of arrogance, " The Comedy of Dante Alighieri, a 
Florentine hy nation but not by habits." The 
word " divine" was added by some transcriber ; and 
it heaped absurdity on absurdity, too much of it, 
alas! being literally infernal tragedy. I am not 
speaking in mockety, any further than the fact it- 
self cannot help so speaking. I respect what is to 
be respected in Dante ; I admire in him what is 
admirable; would love (if his infemalities would 
let me) what is loveable ; but this must not hinder 
one of the human race from protesting against 
what is erroneous in his fame, when it jars against 
every best feeling, human and divine. Mr. Gary 
thinks that Dante had as much right to avail him- 
self of " the popular creed in all its extravagance" 
as Homer had of his gods, or Shakspeare of his 
fairies. But the distinction is obvious. Homer 
did not personally identify himself with a creed, or 
do his utmost to perpetuate the worst parts of it in 
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behalf of a ferocious inquisitorial church, and to 
the risk of endangering the peace of millions of 
gentle minds. 

The great poem thus misnomered is partly a 
system of theology, partly an abstract of the know- 
ledge of the day, but chiefly a series of pasdonate 
and imaginative pictures, alt<^ether forming an 
' account of the author's times, his friends, his ene- 
mies, and himself, written to vent the spleen of 
his exile, and the rest of his feelings, good and 
bad, and to reform church and state by a spirit 
of resentment and obloquy, which highly needed 
reform itself. It has also a design strictly self- 
referential. The author feigns, that the beatified 
spirit of his mistress has obtained leave to warn 
and purify his soul by shewii^ him the state of 
things in the next world. She deputes the soul 
of his master Virgil to conduct him through hell 
and purgatory, and then takes him herself throuigh 
the spheres of heaven, where Saint Peter cate- 
chises and confirms him, and where he is finally 
honoured with sights of the Virgin Mary, of 
Christ, and even a glimpse of the Supreme Being ! 

His hell, considered as a place, is, to speak 
geologically, a most fantastical formation. It de- 
scends from beneath Jerusalem to the centre of 
the earth, and is a funnel graduated in circles. 
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each circle being a separate place of torment for a 
different vice or its co-ordinates, and the point of the 
fium^ terminating with Satan stuck into ice. Pur- 
gatory is a corresponding mountain on the other 
side of the globe, commencing with the antipodes 
of JeruBalem, and divided into exterior circlei of 
expiation, which end in a table-land forming the 
terrestrial paradise. From this the hero and his ' 
mistress ascend by a flight, exquisitely conceived, 
to the stans ; where the sun and the planets of the 
Ptolemaic system (for the true one was unknown 
in Dante's time) form a series of heavens for dif- 
ferent virtues, the whole terminating in the empy- 
rean, or region of pure light, and the presence of 
the Beatific Vision. 

The boundaries of old and new, strange as it 
may now seem to us, were so confused in those 
days, and books were so rare, and the Latin poets 
held in such invincible reverence, that Dante, in 
one and the same poem, speaks of the false gods of 
Paganism, and yet retains much of its lower my- 
thology ; nay, invokes Apollo himself at the door 
of paradise. There was, perhaps, some mystical 
and even philosophical inclusion of the past in 
this medley, as recognising the constant superin- 
tendence of Providence ; but that Dante partook 
(^what may be called the literary superstition of 
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the time, even for want of better knowlei^e, is 
clear from the grave historical use he makes of 
poetic fables in bis treatise on Monarchy, and in 
the very arguments which he puts into the mouths 
of saints and apostles. There are lingering feel- 
ings to this effect even now among the peasantry 
of Italy; where, the reader need not be told. 
Pagan customs of all sorts, including religious and 
most reverend ones, are existing under the sanc- 
tion of other names; — ^heathenisms christened. A 
Tuscan postilion, once enumerating to me some of 
the native poets, concluded his list with Apollo ; 
and a plaster-cast man over here, in London, ap- 
peared much puzzled, when conversing on the 
subject with a friend of mine, how to discrepate 
Samson irom Hercules. 

Dante accordingly, while, with the frightful 
bigotry of the schools, he puts the whole Pagan 
world into hell-borders (with the exception of two 
or three, whose salvation adds to the absurdity), 
mingles the hell of Virgil with that of TertuUian 
and St. Dominic ; sets Minos at the door as judge ; 
retains Charon in his old office of boatman over 
the Stygian lake ; puts fabulous people vritb real 
among the damned. Dido, and Cacus, and Ephi- 
altes, vrith Ezzelino and Pope Nicholas the Fifth ; 
and associates the Centaurs and the Furies with 
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the agents of diabolical torture. It has pleased 
him also to elevate Cato of Utica to the ofGce of 
warder of purgatory, though the censor's poor 
good wife, Marcia, is detained in the regions be- 
low. By these and other far greater iaconsiBteii- 
ciea, the whole place of punishment becomes a 
reducHo ad abmrdum, aa ridiculous as it is melan- 
choly ; so that one is aatoni^ed how so great a 
man, and especially a man who thought himself so 
far advanced beyond bis age, and who possessed 
such powers of discerning the good and beautifuJ, 
could endure to let his mind live in so foul and 
foolish a region for any length of time, and there 
wreak and harden the unworthiest of his passions. 
Genius, nevertheless, is so commensurate with ab- 
surdity throughout the book, and there are even 
such sweet and balmy as well as sublime pictures 
in it occasionally, nay often, that not only will the 
poem ever be worthy of admiration, but when those 
increasing purifications of Christianity which our 
blessed reformers began, shall finally precipitate 
the whole dregs of the author into the mythology 
to which they belong, the world will derive a plea- 
sure from it to an amount not to be conceived till 
the arrival of that day. Dante, meantime, with 
an impartiality which has been admired by those 
who can approve the assumption of a theological 
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tyranny at the expense of common feeling and de- 
cency, has put friends as well as foes into hell; 
tutors of Ms childhood, kinsmen of those who 
treated him hospitably, even the father of bis be- 
loved friend, Gnido Cavalcante — the last for not 
believing in a God : therein doing the worst 
thing possible in behalf of the belief, and totally 
differing both with the pious heathen Plutarch, 
and the great Christian philosopher Bacon, who 
were of opinion that a contumelious belief is 
worse than none, and that it is far better and 
more pious to believe in " no God at all," than 
in a God who would " eat his children as soon 
as they were bom." And Dante makes him do 
worse ; for the whole (inbaptised infant world. 
Christian as well as Pagan, is in his Tartarus. 

Milton has spoken of the "milder shades of 
Pu^^tory ;" and truly they possess great beauties. 
Even in a theol<^cal point of view they are some- 
thing like a bit of Christian refreshment after the 
horrors of the Inferno. The first emerging from 
the hideous gulf to the sight of the blue serenity 
of heaven, is painted in a manner inexpressibly 
charming. So is the sea-shore with the comity of 
the angel ; the valley, with the angels in green ; 
the repose at night on the rocks; and twenty 
other pictures of gentleness and love. And yet, 
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special and great haa been the escape of the Pro- 
testant TTOFld from this part of Roman Catholic 
belief; for Pnrgatoiy is the heaviest stone that 
hangs about the neck of the old and feeble in that 
communion. Hell is avoidable by repentance; 
but Pui^tory, what modest conscience shall es- 
cape ? Mr. Gary, in a note on a passage in which 
Dante recommends his readers to think on what 
follows this expiatory state, rather than what is 
suffered there,' looks upon the poet's injunction 
as an "unanswerable objection to the doctrine of 
purgatory," it being difficult to conceive "how 
the best can meet death without horror, if they 
believe it must be followed by immediate and 
intense sufiering." Luckily, assent is not belief; 
and mankind's feelings are for the most part supe- 
rior to their opinions ; otherwise the world would 
have been in a bad way indeed, and nature not 
been vindicated of her children. But let us watch 
and be on our guard against all resuscitations of 
superstition. 

As to our ^Florentine's Heaven, it is full of 
beauties also, though sometimes of a more ques- 
tionable and pantomimica) sort than is to be found 
in either of the other books. I shall speak of 

' THe Fitiott I or, Hell, Purgatory, and Paradiit, •/ Dantt 
AUgkieri, Ife. Smith'l edition, 1844, p. 90. 
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some of them presently ; but the geDeral impres- 
sion of the place is, that it is no heaven at all. 
He says it is, and talks much of it» smiles and 
its beatitude ; but always excepting the poetry— 
especially the similes brought from the more hea- 
venly earth — we realise little but a fantastical 
assemblage of doctors and doubtiul characters, far 
more angry and theological than celestial ; giddy 
raptures of monks and inquisitors dancii^ in cir- 
cles, and saints, denouncing popes and Florentines ; 
in short, a heaven libelling itself with invectives 
against earth, and terminating in a great presump- 
tion. Many of the people put there, a Calvin- 
istic Dante would have consigned to the " other 
place ; " and some, if now living, would not be 
admitted into decent society. At the beginning 
of one of the cantos, the poet congratulates him- 
self, with a complacent superiority, on his being 
in heaven and occupied with celestial matters, 
while his poor fellow-creatures are wandering and 
blundering on earth. But he had never got there ! 
A divine — worthy of that name — of the Church 
of England (Dr. Whichcote), has beautifully said, 
that " heaven is first a temper, and then a place." 
According to this truly celestial topography, the 
implacable Florentine had not reached its outer- 
most court. Again, his heavenly mistress, Bea- 
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trice, besides being far too didactic to sustain tbe 
womanly part of her character properly, alternates 
ber sniiles and her sarcasms in a way that jars 
horribly against the occasional enchantment of her 
aspect. She does not scruple to burst into taunts 
of the Florentines in the presence of Jesus him- 
self ; and the spirit of his ancestor, Cacciagnida, 
in the very hosom of Christian bliss, promises him 
revenge on his enemies 1 Is this the kind of zeal 
that is to be exempt from objection in a man who 
objected to aU the world ? or will it be thought a 
profaneness against such profanity, to remind the 
reader of the philosopher in Swift, who " while 
gazing on the stars, was betrayed by his lower 
parts into a ditch !" 

The reader's time need not be wasted with the 
allegorical and other mystical significations given 
to the poem; still less on the question whether 
Beatrice is theology, or a young lady, or botb; 
and least of all on the discovery of the ingenious 
Signor Rossetti, that Dante and all the other great 
old Italian writers meant nothing, either by their 
mistresses or their mythol<^y, but attacks on the 
court of Rome. Suffice it, that besides all other 
possible meanings, Dante himself has told us that 
his poem has its obvious and literal meaning; that 
he means a spade by a spade, purgatory by purga- 
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tory, and truly and unaiTectedly to devote his 
Menda to the infernal regions whenever he does 
so. I confess I think it is a great pity that Q-uido 
Cavalcante did not live to read the poem, espe- 
cially the passage about his father. The under- 
standing of Gnido, who had not the admiration 
for Virgil that Dante had (very likely for reasons 
that have been thought sound in modem times), 
was in all probability as good as that of his friend 
in many respects, and perhaps more so in one or 
two ; and modem criticism might have been saved 
some of its pains of objection by the poet's con- 
temporary. 

The author did not live to publish, in any 
formal manner, his extraordinary poem, probably 
did not intend to do so, except under those cir- 
cumstances of political triumph which he was al- 
ways looking for; but as he shewed portions of 
it to his friends, it was no doubt talked of to a 
certain extent, and must have exasperated such 
of his enemies as considered him worth their hos- 
tilit?. No wonder they did all they could to keep 
him oat of Florence. What would they have said 
of him, could they have written a counter poem ? 
What would even his friends have said of him? 
for we see in what manner he has treated even 
those ; and yet bow could he possibly know, with 
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respect either to friends or enemies, what passed 
between them and their consciences ? or who was 
it that gave him liis right to generate the boasted 
distinction between an author's feelings as a man 
and his assumed office as a theologian, and parade 
the latter at the former's expense 7 His own spleen, 
hatred, and avowed sentiments of vengeance, ate 
manifest throughout the poem ; and there is this, 
indeed, to be said for the moral and religious in- 
consistencies both of the man and his verse, that in 
those violent times the spirit of Christian charity, 
and even the sentiment of personal shame, were 
so little understood, that the author in one part 
of it is made to blush by a friend for not having 
avenged him ; and it is said to have been thought 
a compUment to put a lady herself into hell, that 
she might be talked of, provided it was for some- 
thing not odious. An admirer of this infernal kind 
of celebrity, even in later times, declared that he 
would have given a sum of money (I forget to 
what amount) if Dante had but done as much for 
one of his ancestors. It has been argued, that in 
all the parties concerned in these curious ethics 
there is a generous love of distinction, and a 
strong craving after life, action, and sympathy of 
some kind or other. Granted ; there are all sorts 
of half-^ood, half- barbarous feelii^ in Dante's 
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poem. Let justice "be done to the good half ; but 
do not let us take the ferocity for wisdom and 
piety ; or pretend, in the complacency of our own 
freedom from superstition, to see no danger of 
harm to the less fortunate among our fellow-crea- 
tures in the support it receives from a man of 
genius. Bedlams have been filled with such hor* 
rors ; thousands, nay millions of feeble minds are 
suffering by them or from them, at this minute, 
all over the world. Dante's best critic, Foscolo, 
has siud much of the heroical nature of the age 
in which the poet lived j but he adds, that its 
mixture of knowledge and absurdity is almost in- 
explicable. The truth is, that like everything else 
which appears harsh and unaccountable in nature, 
it was an excess of the materials for good, work- 
ing in an over-active and inexperienced manner ; 
but knowing this, we are bound, for the sake of 
the good, not to retard its improvement by ignor- 
ing existing impieties, or blind ourselves to the per- 
petuating tendencies of the b^tries of great men. 
Oh ! had the first indoctrinators of Christian feel- 
ing, while enlisting the " divine Plato" into the 
service of diviner charity, only kept the latter just 
enough in mind to discern the beautiful difference 
between the phUosopher's unmalignant and im- 
provable evU, and their ovni malignant and eternal 
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one, what a wotld of folly and misery they might 
have saved as ! But as die evil has happened, let 
us hope that even this form of it has had its uses. 
If Dante thought it salutary to the world to 
maintain a system of religious terror, the same 
charity which can hope that it may once have 
been so, has taught us how to commence a hetter. 
But did he, after all, or did he not, think it sa- 
lutary ? Did he think, so, beheviug die creed 
himself ? or did he think < it from an unwilling 
sense of its necessity? Or, lastly, did he write 
only as a mythologist, and care for nothii^ but 
the exercise of his spleen and genius ? If he had 
no other object than that, his conscientiousness 
would be reduced to a low pitch indeed. Foscolo 
is of opinion he was not only in earnest, but that 
he was very near taking himself for an aposde, 
and would have done so had his prophecies suc- 
ceeded, perhaps with success to the pretension.' 
Thauk heaven, his " Hell" has not embittered the 
mild reading-desks of the Church of England. If 
Sing George the Third himself, with all his arbi- 
trary notions, and willing religious acquiescence, 
could not endure the creed of St Athanasius 
with its damnatory enjoinments of the impossible, 

' JMteom tul Teiio, pp. 64, 77-90, 335.338. 
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what would hare been sud to the inscription over 
Dante's hell-gate, or the account of Ugolino eat- 
ing an archbishop, in the gentle chapels of Queen 
Victoria? May ^ose chapels have every beauty 
in them, and every air of heaven, that painting 
and masic can bestow — divine gifts, not unworthy 
to be set before their Divine Bestower; but far 
from them be kept the foul £ends of inhumanity 
and superstition ! 

It is certainlyiin^sMiMe fo get at a thorough 
knowledge of the opinions of Dante even in theo- 
logy; and his morals, if judged according to the 
received standard, are not seldom puzzling. He 
rarely thinks as the popes do; sometimes not as 
the Church does: he is lax, for instance, on the 
subject of absolution by the priest at death.' AU 
you can be sure of is, the predominance of his 
will, the most wonderful poetry, and the notions 
he entertained of the degrees of vice and virtue. 
Towards the errors of love he is inclined to be 
so lenient (some think because he had indulged 
in them himself), that it is pretty clear he would 
not have put Paulo and Francesca into hell, if 
their story bad not been too recent, and their 
death too sudden, to allow him to assume their 



' Purgatorio, onto iH. 1 18, 138 ; referred to by Foacolo, i 
« IHteono nl Tttio, p. 383. 
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repentance in the teeth of the evideoce required. 
He avails himaelf of orthodox license to put " the 
harlot Rahab" into heaves ("cette bonne fiUe de 
Jericho," as Gingu€n€ calla ber) ; nay, he puts her 
into the planet Venus, as if to compliment her on 
her profession ; and one of her companions there 
is a fair Gbibelline, sister of the tyrant Ezzelino, 
a lady famous for her gallantries, of whom the 
poet good-naturedly says, that she " was OTercome 
by her star" — to wit, the said planet Venus; and 
yet he makes her the oi^an of the most unfemi- 
nine triumphs over the Guelphs. But both these 
ladies, it is to be understood, repented — for they 
had time for repentance ; their good fortune saved 
them. Poor murdered Francesca had no time to 
repent; therefore her mischance was her damna- 
tion ! Such are the compliments theology pays to 
the Creator. In fact, nothing is really punished 
in Dante's Catholic hell but impenitence, delibe- 
rate or accidental. No delay of repentance, how- 
ever dangerous, hinders the most hard-hearted 
villain from reaching his heaven. The best man 
goes to hdll for ever, if he does not think he has 
sinned as Dante thinks; the worst is beatified, if 
he agrees with him ; the only thing which every 
body is sure of, is some dreadful duration of agony 
in purgatory— the great horror of Catholic death- 
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beds. Protestantism may well hug itself on haviog 
escaped it. O Luther ! vast was the good you did 
us. O gentle Church of England ! let nothing per- 
suade you that it is better to preach frightful 
and foolish ideas of God from your pulpits, than 
loving-kindness to all men, and peace above all 
things. 

If Dante had erred only on the side of indul- 
gence, hiuoanity could easily have fotgiven him 
— for the excesses of charity are the extensions 
of hope -, but, unfortunately, where he ts sweet- 
natured once, he is bitter a hundred times. This 
is the impression he makes on universalists of all 
creeds and parties ; that is to say, on men who 
having run the whole round of sympathy with their 
fellow-creatures, become the only final judges of 
sovereign pretension. It is very well for indi* 
viduals to make a god of Dante for some encou- 
ragement of their own position or pretension ; but 
a god for the world at large he never was, or can 
be ; and I doubt if an impression to this effect 
was not always, horn the very dawn of our litera- 
ture, the one entertained of him by the genius of 
our native country, which could never long endure 
any kind of unwarrantable dictation. Chaucer 
evidently thought him a man who would spare no 
unnecessary probe to the feelings (see the close of 
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his version of UgoUno). Spensei says not a word 
of liim, though he copied Tasso, and eulogised 
Ariosto. Shakspeare would assuredly have put 
him into the list of those presumptuous lookers 
into eternity who " take vpon themselves to know" 
{CymheUne, act v. sc. 4). Milton, in his sonnet 
to Henry Lawes, calls him " that sad Florentine" 
— a lamenting epithet, by which we do not de- 
signate a man whom we desire to resemble. The 
historian of English poetry, admirably applying to 
him a passage out of Milton, says that 

" Hell growi darker at Mi frown." ' 

Walter Scott could not read him, at least not 
with pleasure. He tells Miss Seward that the 
"plan" of the poem appeared to him "unhappy; 
the personal malignity and strange mode of re- 
venge presumptuous and uninteresting."^ Unin- 
teresting, I think, it is impossible to consider It. 
The known world is there, and the unknown pre- 
tends to be there ; and both are surely interesting 
to most people. 

Iiandor, in his delightful hook the Penta- 

' Warton'Bjffi»<on'«/^£v'*»*P''e(rj(, edition of 1840, YoLiiL 
p. 214. 

» Memoin of the Life ttf Sir Waller Scott, Bart, vol ii. 
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fneron — a book fidl of the profoimdest as well 
as sweetest hoinaiiity — makes Petrarch follow 
up Boccaccio's eult^es of the episode of Paulo 
and Francesca with ebullitions of surprise and 
horror: 

" Petrarea. Perfection of poetry t The greater 
b my wonder at discovering nothing else of the 
same order or cast in this whole section of the 
poem. He who fainted at the recital of Francesca, 

■ And be iriM fell u m deal body bib,' 

would exterminate all the inhabitants of every 
town in Italy! What execrations agunst Flo- 
rence, Pistoia, Pisa, Siena, Genoa! what hatred 
against the whole human race! what exultation 
and merriment at eternal and immitigable suffer- 
ings ! Seeing this, I cannot hut consider the 7k- 
femo aa the most immoral and impioua hook that 
ever was written. Yet, hopeless that our cotmtry 
shall ever see again such poetry, and certain that 
without it our future poets would be more feebly 
urged forward to excellence, I would have dis- 
suaded Dante from cancelling it, if this had been 
his intention."' 

Most happily is the distinction here intimated 

■ Ptntamtrom a»d Ptntaiogia, pp. 44-60. 
d3 
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between the imdesirableness of Dante's book in a 
moral and religious point of view, and the greater 
desirableness of it, nevertheless, as a pattern of 
poetry; for absurdity, however potent, wears it- 
self out in the end, and leaves what is good and 
beautiful to vindicate even so foul an origin. 

Again, Petrarch says, " What an object of 
sadness and of consternation, he who rises up 
from hell like a giant refreshed ! 

" Boccaccio. Strange perversion ! A pillar of 
smoke by day and <^ fire by night, to guide no 
one. Paradise had fewer wants for him to satisfy 
than hell had, all which be fed to repletion ; but 
let us rather look to his poetry than his temper." 

See also what is said in that admirable book 
further on (p. 50), respectiug the most impious 
and absurd passage in all Dante's poem, the as- 
sumption about Divine Love in the inscription 
over hell-gate — one of those monstrosities of con- 
ception which none ever had the efl&ontery to 
pretend to vindicate, except theologians who pro- 
fess to be superior to the priests of Moloch, and 
who yet defy every feeling of decency and hu- 
manity for the purpose o£ explaining their own 
worldly, frightened, or hard-hearted submission 
to the mistakes of the most wretehed under- 
standings. 
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Ugo Foscolo, an excellent critic where his own 
temper and violence did not interfere, sees no- 
thing but jealousy in Petrarch's dislike of Dante, 
Vid nothing hut Jesuitism in similar feelings en- 
tertained bj such men as Tiraboschi. But all 
gentle and considerate hearts must dislike the rage 
and bigotry in Dante, even were it true (as the 
Dantesque Foscolo thinks) that Italy wiU never 
be regenerated till one>balf of it is baptised in 
die blood of the other ! ' Such men, with all 
their acnteness, are incapable of seeing what can 
be eifected by nobler and serener times, and the 
progress of civilisation. They fancy, no doubt, 
that they are vindicating the energies of Nature 
herself, and the inevitable necessity of " doing 
evil that good may come." But Dante in so doing 
violated the Scripture he professed to revere ; and 
men must not assume to themselves that final 
knowledge of results, which is the only warrant 
of the privilege, and the possession of which is 
to be arrogated by no earthly vriadom. One calm 
discovery of science may do away with all the 
boasted eternal necessities of the angry and the 
self-idolatrous. The passions that may be neces- 
sary to savages are not bound to remain so to 

• Ditcerto tul Tetta, p. 226. The whole paaaage (sect, ex.) \» 
verj eloqnent, horrible, uiil irl/'- betraying. 
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civilised meD, any mote tfaan the eating of man's 
flesh or the worship of Jugghemaut. When we 
think of the wonderful things lately done hy 
science for the intercourse of the world, and the 
beautiful and tranquil boots of philosojAy written 
by men of equal energy and benevolence, and 
opening the peacefulest hopes for mankind, and 
views of creation to which Dante's universe was 
a nutshell, — such a vision as diat of his poem (in 
a theological point of view) seems no better than 
the dream of an hypochondriacal savage, and hia 
nutshell a rottenness to he spit out of the 
mouth. 

Heaven send that the great poet's want of 
charity has not made myself presumptuous and 
uncharitable ! But it is in the tuune of society I 
speak ; and words, at all events, now-a-days are 
not the terrible, stake-preceding things they were 
in his. Readers in general, however — even those 
of the litei-ary world — have little conception of the 
extent to which Dante carries either his cruelty 
or his abuse. The former (of which I shall give 
some examples presently) shews appalling habits 
of personal resentment; the latter is outrageous 
to a pitch of the ludicrous — positively screaming. 
I vrill give some specimens of it out of Foscolo 
himself, who collects them for a different pur- 
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pose ; though, with all his idolatry of Dante, he 
was far from heing insensible to his mistakes. 

" The people of Sieima," according to this na- 
tional and Christian poet, were " a parcel of cox- 
combs ; those of Arezzo, dogs ; and of Casentino, 
hogs. Lucca made a trade of perjury. Pistoia 
was a den of beasts, and ought to be reduced to 
ashes ; and the river Amo should overflow and 
drown every soul in Pisa. Almost all the women 
in Florence walked half-naked in pubUc, and were 
abandoned in private. Every brother, husband, 
son, and father, in Bologna, set their women to 
sale. In all Lombardy were not to be found three 
men who were not rascals ; and in Genoa and Ro- 
ma^fna people went about pretending to be men, 
but in reality were bodies inhabited by devils, 
their souls having gone to the ' lowest pit of hell ' 
to join the betrayers of their friends and kins- 
men." ' 

So much for his beloved countrymen. As for 
foreigners, particularly kings, " Edward the First 
of England, and Robert of Scotland, were a couple 
of grasping fools ; the Emperor Albert was an 
usurper; Alphonso the Second, of Spain, a de- 
bauchee ; the King of Bohemia a coward ; Frede- 

1 Diieorto, u above, p. tOI. 
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rick of Arragon a coward and miser ; the Kings of 
Portugal and Norway forgers ; the King of Na- 
ples a man whose virtues were expressed by a unit, 
and his vices by a million ; and the King of France, 
the descendant of a Paris butcher, mid of proge- 
nitors who poisoned St. Thomas Aquinas, their 
descendants conquering with the arms of Judas 
rather than of soldiers, and selling the desh of 
their daughters to old men, in order to extricate 
themselres from a danger."* 

When we add to these invectives, damnations 
of friends as well as foes, of companions, lawyers, 
men of letters, princes, philosophers, popes, pa- 
gans, innocent people as well as guilty, fools and 
wise, capable and incapable, men, women, and 
children, — it is really no better than a kind of dia- 
bolical sublimation of Lord Thurlow's anathemas 
in the RolUad, which begins with 

" Danmatioii seUe ;e all )" 
and ends with 

" PHTnn them beyond what mortal ton^e can tell, 
Coofoand, link, plangc Uiem all to deepeat blukeit hell."* 

In the gross, indeed, this is ridiculous enough. 

> DitMrto, p. 103. 

* CritKitmi an the Salliad, and ProMio»<ay Qdn far the 
Laureatethip. Third edit. 178S, p. 317. 
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Ko burlesque can beat it. But in the particular, 
one is astonished and saddened at the cruelties 
in which the poet allows his imagination to riot : 
horrors generally described with too intense a veri- 
similitude not to excite our admiration, with too 
astounding a perseverance not to amaze our hu- 
manity, and sometimes with an amount of posi- 
tive joy and dehght that makes us ready to shut 
the book with disgust and indignation. Thus, in a 
circle in hell, where traitors are stuck up to their 
chins in ice (canto xxxii.), the visitor, in walk- 
ing about, happens to give one of their faces a. 
kick; the sufferer weeps, and then curses him — 
with such infernal truth does the writer combine 
the malignant with the pathetic! Dante replies 
to the curse by asking the man his name. He is 
refused it. He then seizes the miserable wretch 
by the hair, in order to force him to the disclo- 
sure ; and Virgil is represented as commending the 
barbarity ! ' But he does worse. To barbarity he 
adds treachery of his own. He tells another poor 
wretch, whose face is iced up with his tears, as if 
he had worn a crystal vizor, that if he will dis- 

' Hie writer of the article on Dsnte in the Foreign Qaarlerff 
Beviea (ag aboye) concedeB that his hero in this passage becomes 
" ahnoal crael." Almost ! Tormenting a man fartlier, who is up 
to his chin in ererlmtiDg ice, aod whose lace he hag kicked ! 
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close his name and offence, he will relieve his eyes 
awhile, that he may weep. The man does so ; and 
the ferocious poet then refuses to perform his pro- 
mise, adding mockery to falsehood, and observing 
that ill manners are the only courtesy proper to- 
wards such a fellow ! * It has been conjectured, 
that Macchiavelli apparently encouraged the enor- 
mities of the princes of his time, with a design to 
expose them to indignation. It might have been 
thought of Dante, if be had not taken a part in 
the cruelty, that he detailed the horrors of his bell 
out of a wish to disgust the world with its fright- 
ful notions of Crod. This is certainly the effect of 
the worst part of his descriptions in an age like the 
present. Black burning gulfs, full of outcries and 
blasphemy, feet red-hot with fire, men eternally 
eating their fellow-creatures, &ozen wretches ma- 
lignantly dashing their iced beads against one 
another, other adversaries mutually exchanging 
shapes by force of an attraction at once irresistible 
and loathing, and spitting with hate and disgust 
when it is done — Enoi^h, enough, for God's sake ! 
Take the di^uat out of one's senses, O flower of 
true Christian wisdom and charity, now beginning 
to fill the air with fragrance ! 

' " Corteaia fa lui eiser viUano." 

It^ertui, cinto ixiHi. 150. 
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But it will be said that Dante did all this out 
of his hate of cruelty itself, and of treachery it- 
self. Partly no doubt he did ; and entirely he 
thought he did. But see how the notions of such 
retribution react upon the judge, and produce in 
him the bad passions he punishes. It is true the 
pimishments are imaginary. "Were a human be- 
ing actually to see such things, he must be de- 
humanised or be would cry out against them with 
horror and detestation. But the poem draws 
them as trutiis ; the writer's creed threatened 
them; he hinieelf contributed to maintain the 
belief; and however we may suppose such a be- 
lief to have had its use in giving alarm to ruffian 
passions and barbarously ignorant times, an age 
arrives when a beneficent Providence permits itself 
to be better understood, and dissipates the super- 
fluous horror. 

Many, indeed, of the absurdities of Dante's 
poem are too obvious now-a-days to need remark. 
Even the composition of the poem, egotistically 
said to be faultless by such critics as Alfieri, who 
thought they resembled him, partakesj as every 
body's style does, of the faults as well as good 
quahties of the man. It is nervous, concise, full 
almost as it can hold, picturesque, mighty, prime- 
val ; but it is often obscure, often harsh, and 
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forced in ite constructions, defective in melody, 
and wilful and superfluous in the rhyme. Some- 
times, also, the writer is inconsistent in circum- 
stance (probably from not having corrected the 
poem); and he is not above being filthy. Even 
in the episode of Paulo and Franceeca, which has 
so often been pronounced faultless, and which is 
unquestionably one of the most beantiiul pieces of 
writing in the world, some of these faults are ob- 
servable, particularly in the obscurity of the pas- 
sage about tolta formOf the cassation of the in- 
cessant tempest, and the non-adjuration of the two 
lovers in the mamier that Virgil prescribes. 

But truly it is said, tbat when Dante is great, 
nobody surpasses him. I doubt if anybody equals 
him, as to the constant intensity and incessant 
variety of his pictures ; and whatever he punts, 
he throws, as it were, upon its own powers ; as 
though an artist should draw figures that started 
into life, and proceeded to action for themselves, 
frightening their creator. Every motion, word, 
and look of these creatures becomes full of sen- 
sibility and su^estions. The invisible is at the 
back of the visible ; darkness becomes palpable ; 
silence describes a character, nay, forma the most 
striking part of a story ; a word acts as a flash of 
lightning, which displays some gloomy neighbour- 
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hood, where a tower is standii^, with dreadful 
faces at the window ; or where, at your feet, full 
of eternal voices, one abyss is beheld dropping out 
of another in the lurid light of torment. In the 
present volume a story will be found which tells a 
long tragedy in half-a-dozen lines. Dante has the 
minute probabilities of a Defoe in the midst of 
the loftiest and most generalising poetry ; and 
this feeling of matter-of-fact is impressed by fic- 
tions the most improbable, nay, the most ridicu- 
lous and revolting. You laugh at the absurdity ; 
you are shocked at the detestable cruelty ; yet, 
for the moment, the thing almost seems as if it 
must be true. You feel as you do in a dream, 
and after itj — you wake and laugh, but the ab- 
surdity seemed true at the time ; and while you 
laugh you shudder. 

Enough of this crueller part of his genius 
has been exhibited; but it is seldom you can 
have the genius without sadness. In the circle 
of hell, soothsayers walk along weeping, with 
their faces turned the wrong way, so that their 
tears fall between their shoulders. The picture is 
still more dreadful. Warton thinks it ridiculous. 
But I cannot help feeling with the poet, that it is 
dreadfully pathetic. It is the last mortifying in- 
sult to human pretension. Warton, who has a 
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grudge against Dante natural to a man of happier 
piety, thinks him ridiculous also in describing the 
monster Gerjon lying upon the edge uf one of the 
gulfs of hell " like a heaver" (canto xvii.). He is 
of opinion that the writer only does it to shew 
his knowledge of natural history. But surely the 
idea of so strange and awful a creature (a huge 
mild-faced man ending in a dragon's body) lying 
familiarly on the edge o£ the gulf, as a beaver 
does by the water, combines the supernatural with 
the familiar in a very impressive manner. It is 
this combination of extremes which is the life and 
soul of the whole poem ; you have this world in 
the next; the same persons, passions, remem- 
brances, intensified by superhuman despairs or 
beatitudes ; the speechless entrancements of bUss, 
the pui^torial trials of hope and patience ; the 
supports of hate and anger (such as they are) in 
hell itself; nay, of loving despairs, and a self-pity 
made unboundedly pathetic by endless suffering. 
Hence there it no love-story so affecting as that of 
Paulo and Francesca thus told and perpetuated in 
another world ; no father's misery so enforced 
upon us as Ugolino's, who, for htmdreds of years, 
has not grown tired of the revenge to which it 
wrought him. Dante even puts this weight and 
continuity of feeling into passages of mere tran~. 
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sient emotion or illustration, unconnected with 
the next world ; as in the famous instance of the 
verses about evening, and many others which the 
reader will meet with in this volume. Indeed, if 
pathos and the most impressive simplicity, and 
graceful beauty of all kinds, and abundant gran- 
deur, can pay (as the reader, I believe, will think 
it does even in a prose abstract), for the pangs of 
moral discord and absurdity inflicted by the peru- 
sal of Dante's poem, it may challenge competiticn 
with any in point of interest. His Heaven, it is 
true, though containing both sublime and lovely 
passages, is not so good as his Earth. The more 
unearthly he tried to make it, the less heavenly it 
became. When he is content with earth in 
heaven itself, — when he literalises a metaphor, 
and with exquisite felicity finds himself arrived 
there in consequence of fixing his eyes on the eyes 
of Beatrice, then he is most celestial. But his 
endeavours to express degrees of beatitude and 
holiness by varieties of flame and light, — of 
dancing lights, revolving lights, lights of smiles, 
a£ stars, of starry crosses, of didactic letters and 
sentences, of animal figures made up of stars full 
of blessed souls, with saints forming an eagle't 
beak and David in its eife! — such superhuman 
attempts become for the most part tricks of thea- 
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trical macliiiiery, oa which we gaze with little 
curiosity and no respect. 

His angels, however, are another matter. Be- 
lief was prepared for those winged human forms, 
and they furnished him with some of his most 
beautiful combinations of the natural with the 
supernatural. Cringuene has remarked the sin- 
gular variety as well as beauty of Dante's angels. 
Milton's, indeed, are commonplace in the com- 
parison. In the eighth canto of the Inferno, the 
devils insolently refuse the poet and his guide an 
entrance into the city of Dia : — an angel comes 
sweeping over the Stygian lake to enforce it ; the 
noise of his wings makes the shores tremble, and 
is like a crashing whirlwind such as beats down 
the trees and sends the peasants and their herds 
flying before it. The heavenly messenger, after 
rebuking the devils, touches the portals of the 
city with his wand ; they fly open ; and he returns 
the way he came without uttering a word to the 
two companjons. His face was that of one oc- 
cupied with other thoughts. This angel is an- 
nounced by a tempest. Another, who brings the 
souls of the departed to Purgatory, is first dis- 
covered at a distance, gradiially disclosing white 
splendours, which are his wings and garments. 
He comes in a boat, of which his wings are the 
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sails i and as he approaches, it is impossible to look 
him in the face for its brightness. Two other angels 
have green wings and green garments, and the dra- 
pery is kept in motion like a flag by the vehement 
action of the wings. A fifth has a face like the 
morning star, casting forth quivering beams, A 
sixth is of a lustre so oppressive, that the poet 
feels a weight on his ejes before he knows what is 
coming. Another's presence affecte the senses like 
the fragrance of a May-morning ; and another is in 
garments dark as cinders, but has a sword in his 
hand too sparkling to be gazed at. Dante's occa- 
sional pictures of the beauties of external nature 
are worthy of these angelic creations, and to the 
last degree fresh and lovely. You long to bathe 
your eyes, smarting with the fumes of hell, in his 
dews. You gaze enchanted on his green fields and 
his celestial blue skies, the more so from the pain 
and sorrow in midst of which the visions are created. 
Dante's grandeur of every kind is proportionate 
to that of his angels, almost to his ferocity ; tmd 
that is saying every thing. It is not always the 
spiritual grandeur of Milton, the subjection of the 
material impression to the moral ; but it is equally 
such when he chooses, and far more abundant. His 
infernal precipices — his black whirlwinds — his in- 
numerable cries and claspings of hands — his very 
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odours of huge loatfasomeness — hia ganta at twi- 
light standing up to the middle in pits, like towers, 
and causing earthquakes when thej move — hia 
earthquake of the mountain in Purgatory, when a 
-spirit is set free for heaven — his dignified Man- 
tuan Sordello, silently regarding him and his guide 
as they go by, " like a lion on his watch" — his 
blasphemer, Capaneus, lying in unconquered rage 
and sullenness under an eternal rain of flakes of 
fire (human precursor of Milton's Satan) — his as* 
pect of Paradise, "as if the universe had smiled" — 
his inhabitants of the whole planet Saturn crying 
out to loud, in accordance with the anti-papal in- 
dignation of Saint Pietro Damiano, that the poet, 
though among them, could not hear what they 
taid — and the blushing eclipse, like red clouds at 
sunset, which takes place at the apostle Peter's de- 
nunciation of the sanguinary filth of the court of 
Rome — all these sublimities, and many more, 
make us not know whether to be more astonished 
at the greatness of the poet or the raging littleness 
of the man. Grievous is it to be forced to bring 
two such opposites together ; and I wish, for the 
honour and glory of poetry, I did not feel compel- 
led to do so. But the swarthy Florentine had not 
the healthy temperament of his brethren, and he 
fell upon evil times. Compared with Homer and 
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Shakspeare, his very intensity seems only superior 
to theirs from an excess of the morbid ; and he is 
inferior to both in other sovereign qualities of 
poetry — to the one, in giving you the healthiest 
general impression of nature itself — to Shakspeaxe, 
in boundless uDiveisality — to most great poets, in 
thorough harmony and delightfubess. He wanted 
^nerally speaking) the music of a happy and a 
happy-making disposition. Homer, from his large 
vital bosom, breathes like a broad fresh air over 
the world, amidst alternate storm and sunshine, 
making you aware that there is rough work to he 
faced, but also activity and beauty to be enjoyed. 
The feeling of health and strength is predominant. 
Life laughs at death itself, or meets it with a noble 
confidence — is not taught to dread it as a malig- 
nant gobhn. Shakspeare has alt the smiles as well 
as tears of nature, and discerns the " soul of good- 
ness in things evil." He is comedy as well as tra- 
gedy — the entire man in all his qualities, moods, 
and experiences ; and he beautifies all. And both 
those truly divine poets make nature their sub- 
ject through her own inspiriting medium — not 
through the darkened glass of one man's spleen 
and resentment. Dante, in constituting himself 
the hero of his poem, not only renders her, in the 
general impression, as dreary as himself, in spite 
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of the occasional beaudfiil pictures he draws of 
her, but narrows her very immeDaity into hi^ pet- 
tiness. He fancied, alas, that he could build her 
luuTeise over again out of the politics of old 
Rome and the dirinity of the schools ! 

Dante, besides his great poem, and a few Latin 
ecli^ues of no great value, wrote lyrics full of 
Platonical sentiment, some of which anticipated 
the loveliest of Petrarch's ; and he was the author 
of various prose works, political and philosc^hical, 
all more or less masterly for the time in which 
he lived, and all coadjutors of his poetry in fixing 
his native toi^e. His account of his Early IJfe 
(the Fita Nuova) is a most engi^ing history of a 
boyish passion, evidently as real and true on his 
own side as love and truth can be, whatever might 
be its mistake as to its object. The treatise on the 
Vernacular Tongue (de Vulgar* Eloquio) shews how 
critically he considered his materials for impress- 
ing the world, and what a reader he was of every 
production of his contemporaries. The Banquet 
{Convito) is but an abstruse commentary on some 
of his minor poems ; but the book on Monarchy 
{de Monorchia) is a compound of abili^ and 
absurdity, in which his great genius is fairly 
overborne by the barbarous pedantry of the age. 
It b an argument to prove that the world must all 
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be goremed by one man ; that this one Dum must 
be the successor of the Roman Emperor — God 
having manifestly deigned the world to be sub- 
ject for ever to the Roman empire ; aud lastly, 
that this Empeioi is equally designed by God to 
be. independent of the Pope — spiritually subject 
to him, indeed, but so far only as a good son is 
subject to the religious advice of his father ; aud 
thus Diaking Church and State happy for ever in 
tJie two divided supremacies. And all this as- 
sumption of the obsolete and impossible the author 
gravely proves in all the forms of logic, by ail- 
ments drawn from the history of iE^neas, and the 
providential cackle of the Roman geese ! 

How can the patriots of modern Italy, justi- 
fied as they are in extolling the poet to the skies, 
see him plunge into such depths of bigotry in his 
verse and childishness in his prose, and consent to 
perplex the fiiends of advancement with making 
a type of their success out of so erring though 
so great a man? Such slavishneas, even to such 
greatness, is a poor and unpromising thing, com- 
pared with an altogether unprejudiced and for- 
ward-looking self-reliance. To have no fajth in 
names has been announced as one of their prin- 
ciples; and "God and Humanity" is their motto. 
"What, therefore, has Dante's name to do with 
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tlieir prindplea ? or what have the semi-barbarums 
of the thirteeoth century to do with the final tri- 
umph of " God and Humanity V Dante's lauded 
wish for that union of the Italian States, which 
his fame has led them so fondly to identify with 
their own, was but a portion of Ms greater and 
prouder wish to see the whole world at the feet 
of his boasted ancestress, Rome. Not, of course, 
that he had no view to what he considered good 
and just government (for what sane despot pur- 
poses to rule without that?); but his good and 
just government was always to be fomided on the 
sine qua non principle of universal Italian domi- 
nation.' 

All that Dante said or did has its interest for 
us in spite of hb errors, because he was an ear- 
nest and suffering man and a great genius; but 

' Ever; body Bess this who ia not vilfblljr blind. "PassiDnate," 
■aya the editor of the Oprrt Minori, "for the uicieat Italian 
glories, and the greatneu of the Roman ntuue, be was of opinion 
that it was onljr by means of combined etrength, and one common 
gOTernment, that Italy could be finally secured from discord in 
its own bosom and enemies ^m withoat, and recover in ancietii 
empire ever Iht tciole uiorid." " AmuitigBimo delle anticbe 
glorie Italiane, e della grandezza del nome romano, ei coosidenvB, 
ebe Boltanto pel meizo d'nna general forza ed autoriti potera 
r Italia dalle interne oontese e dalle Btraniere invasioni reatatsi 
sicnra, e reevperare Pantico impei'io lopra tulle it genii." — Ut 
■up. vol. iii. p. 8. 
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his fame must ever contiDue to lie where his 
greatest blame dora, in tia principal work. He 
was a gratuitous l<^ciaD, a preposterous politi- 
ciau, a cruel theolt^an; but his wonderful ima- 
gination, and (considering the bitterness that was 
in him) still more wonderful sweetness, have gone 
into the bearts of his fellow-creatures, and will 
remain there in spite of the moral and religious 
absurdities with which they are mingled, and of 
tbe inability wbicb the best-natured readers feel 
to associate bis entire memory, as a poet, with 
their usual personal delight in a poet and bis 
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Siveumtnt. 

The infenul regions, according to Dante, ue (dtaste in the 
globe we inhabit, directly beneath JemsaleDi, and conitst of a 
«acc«Buoa of galA or circles, narroiring as thej descend, and ter- 
minsting in the centre ; so that the general shape is that of a 
funnel. Commentaton hsie differed as to their magnitnde ; bat 
the latest calculation gives 315 miles for the diameter of the 
mouth or crater, and a quarter of a mile for that of its termi- 
nating point. Jn the middle js the abysSr pervading the whole 
depth, and Z4S miles in diameter at the opening ; which reduces 
the different platforma, or territories that smround it, to a size 
eomparatiTBlj smaU. These territories are more or leaa varied 
inUi land and water, lakes, precipices, Gic. A precipice, fourteen 
miles high, diiides the first of them from the second. The pass- 
ages from the upper world to the entrance are various ; and the 
descents ^m one circle to another are effected by the poet a:id 
his guide in different manners — sometimes on tbot through by- 
ways, sometimes by the conveyance of sapematural bdngs. The 
crater he finds to be the abode of those who have done neither 
good not evil, cuing for nothing bat themselves. In the first 
circle are the whole nnbaptised world —heathens and in&nts — 
melancholy, though not tormented. Here also is found the 
e3 
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Eljriom of Vi^, whow CbarOD and other infenul beiiigs are 
unong the igeaU of torment In the second circle the torment! 
commence with the gin of incontiaence : end the ponighment goes 
deepening vith the crime from circle to circle, throogb glattoay, 
■Twioe, prodigality, wrath, sallennesg, or unwillin^eBS to be 
pleased wiOi the crettitm, diabelief in God and the Bonl (with 
which the punishmNit b; fire commences), umry, murder, sui- 
cide, blupbemjr, seduction and other carnal enormities, adulation, 
aimony, soothsaying, astrologr, witchcraft, trafficking with the 
public interest, hypocrisy, highway robbery (on the great Italian 
scale), sacrilege, evil counsel, disturbance of the Church, heresy, 
false apoBtleehip, alchemy, forgery, coining (all these, from se- 
duction downwards, in one circle) ; then, in the frozen or lowest 
circle of all, treachery ; and at the bottom of this is Satan, stuck 
into the centre of the earth. 

With the centre of the globe commences the anUpodean at- 
traction of its opposite aide, together with a rocky ascent out of 
it, throDgh a huge ravine. The poet and his guide, on their ar- 
rival at this spot, accordingly find their position reieraed; and 
so conclude tb^ duumward joomtj upward), tjll they issue forth 
to light on the borders of the sea which contwns the island of 
Purgatory, 
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Dante says, that when he was half-way on his 
pilgrimage through this life, he one day found him- 
self, towards nightfall, in a wood where he could 
no longer discern the right path. It was a place 
so gloomy and terrible, every thing in it growing 
iu such a strange and savage manner, that the 
horror he felt returned on him whenever he 
thought of it. The pass of death could hardly be 
more bitter. Travelling throi^h it all night with 
a beating heart, he at length came to the foot of 
a hill, and looking up, as he b^an to ascend it, 
he perceived the shoulders of the hill clad in the 
beams of morning ; a sight which gave him some 
little comfort. He felt like a man who has buffet- 
ed his way to land out of a shipwreck, and who, 
though still anxious to get farther from his peril, 
cannot help turning round to gaze on the wide 
waters. So did he stand looking back on the pass 
that contained that dreadful wood. 
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After restiiig a while, he again betook him up 
the hill ; but had not gone far when he beheld a 
leopard bounding in front of him, and hindeiing 
his progress. After the leopard came a lion, with 
his head aloft, mad with hunger, and seeming to 
frighten the very air;> and after the lion, more 
eager still, a she-wolf, so lean that she appeared 
to be sharpened with every wolfish want. The 
pilgrim fled back in terror to the wood, where he 
again found himself in a darkness to which the 
light never penetrated. In that place, he said, the 
sun never spoke word.^ But the wolf was still 
close upon liim.^ 

While thus fiying, he beheld coming towards 
him a man, who spoke something, but he knew not 
what. The voice sounded strange and feeble, as 



" The Bim to me is dark, 
And lileni is the moon, 
Hid in her Tocant interlanu ore."— Mi/tan. 
' There U great difTerence unong the commentatori respecting 
the meaning of the three beuta; tome euppoung them pagsione, 
otliera political tronbtes, others personal enemies, &c. The p<^t 
is not of mach importance, especially as a my steiy was intended ; 
but nobody, as Mr. Caryaays, can donbt that the passage was sug- 
gested by one in the prophet Jeremiah, y, 6 : " Wherefore a lion 
out of the forest shall slay them, and a wolf of the ereoinga shall 
spoil them ; a leopard sbaU watch oier theit citie«." 
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if from disuse. Dante loudly called out to him to 
save him, whether he was a man or only a spirit. 
The apparition, at whose sight the wild beasts dis- 
appeared, said that he was no longer man, though 
man he had been in the time of the false gods, and 
sung the history of the ofispring of Anchises. 

" And art thou, then, that Vii^il," said Dante, 
*' who has filled the world with such floods of elo- 
quence ? O glory and light of all poets, thou 
art my master, Mid thou mine author; thou 
alone the book from which I have gathered beau- 
ties that have gained me praise. Behold the peril 
I am in, and help me, for I tremble in every vein 
and pulse." 

Yirgil comforted Dante. He told him that he 
must quit the wood \fj another road, and that he 
himself would be his guide, leading him first to 
behold the regions of woe underground, and then 
the spirits that lived content in fire because it 
purified tbem for heaven ; and then that he would 
consign him to other hands worthier than his own, 
which should raise him to behold heaven itself; 
for as the Pagans, of whom he was one, had been 
rebels to the law of him that reigns there, nobody 
could arrive at Paradise by their means.' 

' " Che quello 'mperedor che U sa r^na 
Perch' i' fu' ribellante >. U bq& le^e. 
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So saying, Virgil moved on his wity, and Dante 
closely followed. He expressed a fear, bowever, 
aa tbey went, lest being " neither £neaa nor St. 
Paul," hia jonmey could not be worthily under- 
taken, nor end in wisdom. But Virgil, after 
sharply rebuking him for his faintheartedness, told 
him, that the spirit of her whom he loved, Bea- 
trice, had come down from heaven on purpose to 
commend her lover to his care; upon which the 
drooping courage of the pilgrim was raised to an 
undaiuited confidence ; aa flowers that have been 
closed and bowed down by frosty nights, rise all up 
on their stems in the morning snn.^ 

Nod Tuol che 'a ma cittii per me si Teg;iiB." 
Hie Pagtma could Dot be rebels to > Uw tbiej never heard of, 
any moN than Dante eonU bo a rebel to Lu^ier. Bat ttb is one 
of Hie abinrdittei with which the impious efii-oatery or ecarcelj 
leu impioni admissiona of Dante's teachers avowedly set reason at 
defiance, — retaining, meanwhile, their right of contempt for the 
impietiea of Mahometans and Brahcains ; " which is odd," sa the 
poet says; for being not lesa abanrd, or, as the others argn«d, 
mocb more bo, they bad at least an equal daim On the Bubmiaaioli 
of the reason ; since the greater the irrationality, the higher the 
theological triumph. 

■ " (tuale 1 fioretti dal nottnmo gelo 

Chinati a cbiasi, poi cbe '1 sul gl' imbianoa. 
Si driusn totti aperti in loro stelo." 
Like aa the flowers that with the frosty night 
Are bowed and closed, soon as the sun returns. 
Rise on their stems, all open and upright. 
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'f 'niroogh me u the road to the dolorotu citj i 
'HkTODgh me ii the roul to the nerluting Bomnra ; 
llirODgh me is the rotd to the lost people. 
Justice wiu the motiye of my exalted maker r 
I *aa mode by dlTine power, by conmnunBte wiidom, and 

by primal loie ; 
Before me ww no created thing, if not eternal ; and eternal 

am I alio. 
Abandon hope, all ye who enter." 

Such were the words wliicli Dante beheld writ- 
ten in dark characters over a poital. " Master," 
said he to Vii^, " I find their meaning hard," 

" A man," answered Virgil, " must conduct 
himself at this door like one prepared. Hither 
must he bring no mistrust. Hither can come 
and live no cowardice. We have arrived at the 
place I told thee of. Here thou art to behold 
the dolorous people who have lost all intellectual 
good."' 

So saying, Virgil placed his hand on Dante's, 
looking on him with a cheerful countenance ; and 

1 Thii Ion of intellectmil good, and the confetaion of the poet 
that he finds the inacriptdon over hell-poital hard to nnderatand 
(il lauo lor r»' i duro), are among the pasugeii in Dsnte which 
lead aome crities t« nippoie that his hell is nothing but an alle- 
gory, intended at once to imply his own disbelief in it at nnderatood 
by the vulgar port of mankind, and hia employment of it, neverthe- 
leaa, as a salolary check both to the foolish and the reflecting ;— 
to the foolish, as an alann ; and to the reflectiDg, b» u parable. It 
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the Florentine passed with him through the dread- 
ful ^te. 

They entered upon a sightless gulf, tn which 
was a black air without stars; and immediately 
heard a hubbub of groans, and wailings, and terrible 
things said in many languages, words of wretch- 
edness, outcries of rage, voices loud and hoarse, 
and sounds of the smitings of hands one against 
another. Dante began to weep. The sound was 
as if the sand in a whirlwind were turned into 
noises, and filled the blind air with incessant con- 
flict. 

Yet these were not the souls of the wicked. 
They were those only who had lived without praise 
or blame, thinking of nothing but themselves. 
These miserable creatures were mixed with the 
angels who stood neutral in the war with Satan. 
Heaven would not dull its brightness with those 
angels, nor would lower hell receive them, lest the 
bad ones should triumph in their company. 

IB poBeible, in the teeth of many appearancea to the eontrarf, that 
auch maj hale been the case ; but in the doubt that it alCecU 
either the fooliah or the wife to any good parpose, and in the cer- 
tainty that inch doctrinea do a world of nuBchief to tender con- 
sdencea and the cause of aonnd piety, Bach monKtroas contradic- 
tiona, in terms, of eiery sense of justice and diarity which God 
hat implanted in tlie heart of man, are not to be paased oier with- 
out indignant c< 
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" And what is it," said Dante, " which makes 
them so grievously suffer?" 

" Hopelessness of death," said Virgil. " Their 
blind existence here, and immemorable former 
life, make them bo wretched, that they envy every 
other Ipt. M0i^f-&P.d justice alike disdain them. 
Iiet us speak of them no merer ~I3]^y''iS^ P^s*- 

The companions went on till they came to a 
great river with a multitude waiting on the banks. 
A hoary old man appeared crosdng the river to- 
wards them in a boat ; and as he came, he said, 
" Woe to the wicked. Never expect to see hea- 
ven. I come to bear you across to the dark re- 
gions of everlasting fire and ice." Then looking 
at Dante, he said, " Get thee away from the dead, 
thou who standest there, live spirit." 

" Torment thyself not, Charon," said Virgil. 
" He has a passport beyond €ay power to ques- 
tion." 

The sha^y cheeks of the boatman of the livid 
lake, who had wheels of fire about bis eyes, fell at 
these words; and be was silent. But the naked 
multitude of souls whom be had spoken to 
changed colour, and gnashed their teeth, blas- 
pheming God, and their parents, and the human 
species, and the place, and the hour, and the seed 
of the sovring of their birth; and all the while 
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they felt themselves driven onvcards, by a fear 
vrhich became a deaire, towards the crael river- 
ude, which awaits every one destitute of the fear 
of God. The demon Charon, beckoning to them 
with eyes like brasiers, collected them as they 
came, giving blows to those th3'uli§aer£d. ^ith his 
oar. QoPu^'TniB'th'ey dropped into the boat ^6 -v 
leaves Irom a bough in autumn, till the bough is 
left bare; or as birds dr<^ into the decoy at the 
sound of the bird-call. 

There was then an earthquake, so terrible that 
the recollection of it made the poet burst into a 
sweat at every pore. A whirlwind issued from 
the lamenting ground, attended by vermilion 
flashes ; and he lost his senses, and fell like a man 
stupified. 

A crash of thunder through his brain woke up 
the pilgrim so hastily, that he shook himself like 
a person roused by force. He found that he 
was on the brink of a gulf, from which as- 
cended a thunderous sound of innumerable groan- 
ings. He could see nothing down it. It was too 
dark with sooty clouds. Virgil himself turned 
pale, but said, "We are to go down here. I will 
lead the way." 

" O master," said Dante, " if even thou fearest, 
what is to become of myself?" 
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" It is pity, not fear," replied Virg^, " that 
makes me change colour." 

With these words his guide led him into the 
first circle of hell, suiroanding the ahyss. The 
great noise gradually ceased to he heard, as they 
journeyed inwards, till at last they became aware 
of a world of sighs, which produced a trembling in 
the air. They were breathed by the souls of such 
as had died without baptism, men, women, tuid in- 
fants ; no matter how good ; no matter if they wor- 
shipped Ood before the coming of Christ, for they 
worshipped him not "properly." Virgil himself 
was one of them. They were all lost for no other 
xeason; and their "only au^ring" consisted in 
" hopeless desire !" 

Dante was struck with great sorrow when he 
heard this, knowing how many good men must 
be in that place. He inquired if no one had ever 
been taken out of it into heaven. Virgil told him 
there had, and he named them ; to ^t, Adam, 
Abel, Noah, Moses, King David, obedient Abra* 
ham the patriarch, and Isaac, and Jacob, with 
their children, and Rachel, for whom Jacob did so 
much, — and " many more ;" adding, however, that 
there was no instance of salvation before theirs. 

Journeying on dirough spirits as thick as 
leaves, Dante perceived a lustre at a little dis- 
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tance, and observing shapes in it evidently of great 
dignity, inquired vrho they vrere that thus lived 
apart from the rest. Virgil aaid that heaven thus 
favoured them by reason of their renown on earth. 
A voice was then heard exclaiming, " Honour and 
glory to the lofty poet ! Lo, his shade returns." 
Dante then saw four other noble figures coming 
tovrards them, of aspect neither sad nor cheerful. 

"Observe him with the sword in his hand," 
said Virgil, as ihey were advancing. "That is 
Homer, the poets' sovereign. Next to him comes 
Horace the satirist; then Ovid; and the last is 
Lucan." 

" And thus I beheld," says Dante, " the bright 
school of the loftiest of poets, who flies above the 
rest like an eagle," 

For a while the illustrious spirits talked to- 
gether, and then turned to the Florentine with 
a benign salutation, at which his master smiled : 
and "further honour they did me," adds the father 
of Italian poetry, " for they admitted me of their 
tribe; so that to a band of that high account I 
added a sixth."' 

The spirits returned towards the bright light 

' It 'a Hldom that a bout of Que kind — not, it mtut be owned, 
buhfal — has been allowed bj poeterity to be jnst) nay, in four 
out of the flye inBtaocea, below its claims. 
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in which they lived, talking with Dante b; the 
way, and brought him to a magnificent castle, girt 
with seven lofty walla, and further defended with 
a river, which they all passed as if it had been 
dry ground. Seven gates conducted them into a 
meadow of fresh green, the resort of a race whose 
eyes moved with a deliberate soberness, and whose 
whole aspects were of great authority, their voices 
sweet, and their speech seldom. ^ Dante was taken 
apart to an elevation in the ground, so that he 
could behold them all distinctly ; and there, on 
the "enamelled green,"' were pointed out to him 
the great spirits, by the sight of whom he felt 
exalted in his own esteem. He saw Electra with 
many companions, among whom were Hector and 
^neas, and Ccesar in armour with his hawk's 
eyes ; and on another side he beheld old King La- 
tinus with his daughter Lavinia, and the Brutus 
that expelled Tarquin, and Lucretia, and Julia, 
and Cato's wife Marcia, and the mother of the 
Gracchi, and, apart by himself, the Sultan Saladin. 
He then raised his eyes a little, and beheld the 
I ■' Genti t' eran, cod occhi tardi e gravi, 

Di graode autoriU ne' lor sembianti : 

ParlaTan redo, con <oci so«vi." 
* " Sopra '1 Terde analto," Mr. Carj has noticed the appesr- 
ance, for the first time, of this beantifiil but do« commoupUce 
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"master of those who know"' (Aristotle), sitting 
amidst the family of philosophers, and honoured 
by them all. - Socrates and Plato were at his side. 
Among the rest was Democritus, who made the' 
world a chance, and Dit^enes, and Heraclitus, &c. 
and Dioacorides, the good gatherer of simples. 
Orpheus also he saw, and Cicero, and the moral 
Seneca, and Euclid, and Hippocrates, and Avicen, 
and Averroes, who wrote the great commentary, 
and others too numerous to mention. The com- 
pany of six became diminished to two, and Virgil 
took him forth on a far different road, leaving 
that serene air for a stormy one; and so they 
descended again into darkness. 

It was the second circle into which they now 
came — a sphere narrower than the first, and by 
so much more the wretcheder. Minos sat at the 
entrance, gnarling — he that gives sentence on 
every one that comes, and intimates the circle 
into which each is to be plunged by the number 
of folds into which he casts his tail round about 
him. Minos admonished Dante to beware how 
he entered unbidden, and warned him against his 
conductor; but Viigil sharply rebuked the judge, 
and bade him not set his will against the will that 
was power, 

■ '• 11 maestro di color chc lumo." 
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The pilgrims then descended through hell- 
mouth, till they came to a place dark as pitch, 
that bellowed with furious cross-winds, like a sea 
in a tempest. It was the first place of tor- 
ment, and the habitation of carnal sinners. The 
winds, full of stifled voices, hufifeted the souls for 
ever, whirling them awaj to and iro, and dashing 
them against one another. Whenever it seized 
them for that purpose, the wailing and the shriek* 
ing was loudest, crying out against the Divine 
Power. Sometimes a whole multitude came driven 
in a body like starlings before the wind, now 
hither and thither, now up, now down; some- 
times they went in a line like cranes, when a 
company of those birds is beheld sailing along in 
the air, uttering its dolorous clangs. 

Dante, seeing a group of them advancing, in- 
quired of Vii^ who they were. " Who are 
these," said he, " coming hither, scourged in the 
blackest part of the hurricane V 

" She at the head of them," said Virgil, " was 
empress over many nations. So foul grew her 
heart with lust, that she ordained license to be 
law, to the end that herself might be held blame- 
less. She is Semiramis, of whom it is said that 
she gave suck to Ninus, and espoused him. Lead- 
ing the multitude next to her is Dido, she that 
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slew herself for love, and broke faith to the ashes 
of Sicbseus; and she that follows with the next 
is the luxurious woman, Cleopatra." 

Dante then saw Helen, who produced such a 
world of miserj' ; and the great Achilles, who 
fought for love till it slew him ; and Paris ; and 
Tristan; and a thousand more whom his guide 
pQinted at, naming their names, every one of 
whom was lost through love. 

The poet stood for a while speechless for pity, 
and like one bereft of his wits. He then besought 
leave to speak to a particular couple who went 
aide by side, and who appeared to be home before 
the wind with speed lighter than the rest. His 
conductor bade him wait till they came nigher, 
and then to entreat them gently by the love which 
bore them in that manner, and they would stop 
and speak with him. Dante waited his time, and 
then lifted up his voice between the gusts of 
wind, and adjured the two "weaiy souls" to halt 
and have speech with him, if none forbade their 
doing so; upon which they came to him, like 
doves to the nest.^ 

' This ie the famooa episode of Psnio and Francesca, She 
was daughter to Count Gnido da Polenta, lord of Ravenna, and 
wife to GioTanni Malatesta, one of the sons of the lord of Rimini. 
Paulo wa> her brother-in-law. They were surprised together by 
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There was a lull in the tempest, as if on pur- 
pose to let them speak ; and the female addressed 
Dante, saying, that as he shewed such pity for 
their state, they would have prayed heaven to give 
peace and repose to his life, had they possessed the 
friendship of heaven.^ 

" Love," she said, " which is soon kindled in a 
gentle heart, seized this my companion for the fair 
body I once inhabited — how deprived of it, my 

the hiubBOd, and slain on the spot. Puticulan of tbeir histoty 
wiU be fbimd in the Appendix, together «i& the irtiole origiosl 
passage. 

" Qoali colombe. dal disio chiimate, 

Con r aU apcrte e ferme, al doles nido 

Tolan per 1* aer dal TOler portat« : 

Cotali ogcir de la achiem ot' d Dido, 

A noi Tenendo per 1' aer maligno, 

St forte la V aflettooio grido," 

Al dotea, drawn home from where thej circled still. 
Set firm tbeir open wings, and through the air 
Come sweeping, wafted bj their pare good-will: 
So broke fh>m Dido'a flock that gentle pair. 
Clearing, to where we stood, the air malign, 
Such strength to bring them had a kmi^ pmjer. 
' Frsncesca is to be conceived telling her story in amioaB 
intermitting sentences — now all tenderness for her lover, now 
angrj at their slajer i watching the poet's face, to see what he 
thinks, and at dmea averting her own. I take this ezoellent 
Erection from Ugo Foscolo. 
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spirit is bowed to recollect Love, which com- 
pels the beloved peraoa upon thoughts of love, 
seized me in turn with a delight in his passion 
so strong, that, as thou seest, even here it for- 
sakes me not. Love brought us both to one 
end. The punishment of Cain awaits him that 
dew us." 

The poet was struck dumb by this story. He 
hung down his head, and stood looking - on the 
ground so long, that his guide asked him what 
was in his mind. "Alaa!" answered he, "such 
then was this love, so full of sweet thoughts; 
and such the pass to which it brought them! 
Oh, Francesca'." he cried, turning again to the 
sad couple, " thy sufferings make me weep. But 
tell me, I pray thee, what was it that first made 
Hiee know, for a certainty, that his love was re- 
turned? — that thou couldst refuse him thine no 
longer?" 

" There is not a greater sorrow," answered 
she, " than calling to mind happy moments in the 
midst of wretchedness.^ But since thy desire is 
so great to know our story to the root, hear me 
tell it as well as I may for tears. It chanced, one 

' ' ' Newnn migg^oi dolore, 
Che ricordarai dd tempo felice 
Nelamiseria." 
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day, that we sat readiBg the tale of Sir Laimcelot, 
hovr love took him in thrall. We were alone, and 
had no suspicion. Often, aa we read, our eyes 
became suspended,' and we changed colour; but 
one passage alone it was that overcame us. When 
we read how Genevra smiled, and how the lover, 
out of the depth of his love, could not help kissing 
that smile, be that is never more to be parted 
fi:om me kissed me himself on the mouth, all in a 
tremble. Never had we go-betwegn but that book. 
The writer was the betrayer. That day we read 
no more." 

While these words were being uttered by one 
of tbie spirits, the other wailed so bitterly, that the 
poet thought he should have died for pity. His 

' " Per pin fi&te gli occhi ci socpinw 
Qaella letCoia." 
"To look at one anotlier," uja Boccaccio; and liii interpretd- 
Hoa haa been followed by Carj and Foicolo i but, with deftrenc* 
. to Bitch aathoritieB, I bt% leave to thinlc that the poet meant no 
more Biau he aays, namely, that their eyei were umply " loa- 
pended" — hoogi as it vere, over the book, without bung able to 
read on ; which is what I intended to eipresa (if I may allode to a 
prodnction of which both those critici were pleaged to speak well), 
when, in my yonthfiil attempt to enlarge Oiia itory, I wrote 
" And o'er the book thej hnng, and notliing said, 
And erery lingering page grew longer aa tbej read." 

Story qfBimini. 
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senses forsook him, and he fell flat on the ground, 
as a dead hody falls.' 

On regaining his senses, the poet found himself 
in the third circle of hell, a place of everlasting 
wet, darkness, and cold, one heavj slush of hail and 
mud, emitting a squalid smell. The triple-headed 
dog Cerberus, with red eyes and greasy hlack 
beard, lai^ belly, and hands with claws, barked 
above the heads of the wretches who floundered 

' " Mentre che 1' imo ipirto qnesto diise, 

h' altro pUngna ■), che di piet&de 

I' Tenni men oMt com' io moriue, 

E caddi come corpo morto cade." 
This lait line bu been greatlj admired for the corraponding dead- 
aeaa of ita eipresnon. 

Vliile thui one ^ke, the other ipirit mooni'd 

With wail to iroM, that at his remone 

I felt ai tbongh I ahonld hare died. I tnm'd 

Stone-stiff; and to the ground, fell like a cone. 
The poet fell thus on the ground (some of the cODunentatort 
Sunk) becanse he had sinned in Oie same way ; and if Foscoki's 
oplaion could be eetahliahed — that the incident of tht book is 
inrentioD — their conclnrion ironld receive cnrions ooUateral evi- 
dence, the drcomstance of the penual of the romance in company 
with a ladj being likel; enough to have occorred to Dante. Bnt 
theaaneprobabilitrappliesin the case of the lovers, lleresding 
of (och books was equally the taste of their own times ; and nothing 
is more likely than the vohune'i having been found in tlie room 
where they perished. 
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in the mud, tearing, skiniiing, and dismembering 
them, as they turned their sore and soddened bo- 
dies from side to side. When he saw the two 
living men, he shewed his ftngs, and shook in everj 
limb for desire of their flesh. Virgil threw lumpa 
of dirt into his mouth, and so they passed him. 

It was the place of G-luttons. The travellers 
passed over them, as if they had been ground to 
walk upon. But one of them sat up, and ad- 
dressed the Florentine as his acquaintance. Dante 
did not know him, for the agony in his counte- 
nance. He was a man nicknamed H(^ (Ciacco), 
and by no other name does the poet, or any one 
else, mention him. Hia countryman addressed him 
by it, though declaring at the same time that he 
wept to see him. Hog prophesied evil to his dis- 
cordant native city, adding that there were but 
two just men in it — all the rest being given up to 
avarice^ envy, and pride. Dante inqtured by name 
respecting the fate of five other Florentines, who 
had done good, and was informed that ihey were 
aU, for various ofiences, in lower gulfg of hell. 
Hog then begged that he would mention having 
seen him when he returned to the sweet world ; 
and so, looking at him a little, bent his head, and 
disappeared among his blinded companions. 

" Satan ! hoa, Satan ! " roared the demon Plu- 
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tuB, as the poets were descendisg into the fourth 
drcle. 

'* Peace ! " cried Vii^l, " with thy swollen lip, 
thou accursed wolf. No one can hinder his com- 
ing down. God wills it."' 

Fkt fell PlutOB, collapsed, like the sails of a 
vessel when the mast is split. 

This circle was the most populous one they 
had jet come to. The sufferers, gifted with super- 
natural might, kept eternally rolling round it, one 
against another, with terrific violence, and so dash- 
ing apart, and returning. "Why grasp?" cried 
tie one — "Why throw away?" cried the other; 
and thus exclaiming, they dashed furiously tog^ 
ther. 

They were die Avaricioua and the Prodigal. 
Multitudes of them were churchmen, including 
cardinals and popes. Not all the gold beneath the 
moon could have purchased them a moment's rest. 
Dante asked if none of them were to he recognised 

' nntni'a exclamation about Satan ia a great choke-pear to 
the commenlaton. The line in the original ia 

" Pape Satan, pape Satan aleppe." 
Hie wordi, aa Uau written, are not Italian. It ia not the bnuneaa 
of this abstract to discnra toch pointi ; and therefore I contmt 
njaelf with beUerlng that the conlaxt implies a call of alarm on 
the Prince of Hell at the aight of the liring creature and hii gnide. 
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by their countenances. Virgil said, " No ;" for the 
stupid and sullied lives which they led on earth 
swept their faces away firam all distinction for ever. 
In discoursing of fortune, they descend by the 
aide of a torrent, black as ink, into the fifth circle, 
or place of torment for the Angry, the Sullen, and 
the Proud. Here they first beheld a filthy marsh, 
full of dirty naked bodies, that in everlasting rage 
tore one another to pieces. In a quieter diviaiou 
of the pool were seen nothing but bubbles, carried 
by the asceut, from its slimy bottom, of the stifled 
words of the sullen. They were always saying, 
" We were sad and dark within us in the midst of 
the sweet sunshine, and now we live sadly in the 
dark bogs." The poets walked on till they came 
to the foot of a tower, which hung out two blazing 
mgnals to another jusltL discernible in the distance. 
A boat came rapidly towards them, ferried by the 
mathful Phlegyaa ;• who cried out, " Aha, felon ! 
and so thou hast come at last !" 

' Phlegju, a son of Man, ns cast into hell b; Apollo for 
Mttinj Hie god'a temple on Sre in resentmeDt for the TiolatioD of 
hii daughter Coronu. The actioni of gqda were not to be qnei- 
tioned, in Dante'i opinion, even though the godi tamed out to be 
false Jngghanant id as good u any, while he lastE. It ii tm 
Bthico-theologieal pozile, involving very nice qoeationi ; but at 
any rate, bad our poet been b Brahmin of Benarei, we know how 
be would btire written abont it in Sanicrit. 
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" Thou eirest," said Vi^L " We come for 
no longer time than it will take thee to ferry lu 
across thy pool." 

Fhlegyas looked like one defrauded of his 
right; but proceeded to convey them. During 
their course a spirit rose out of the mire, lookii^ 
Dante in the face, and said, " Who art thou, that 
comest before thy time ?" 

" Who art thou ?" said Dante, 

" Thou seeat who I am," answered the other; 
" one among the mourners." 

" Then mourn still, and howl, accursed spirit," 
returned the Florentine. " T know thee, — all over 
filth as thou art." 

The wretch in fury laid hold of the boat, but 
Virgil thrust'him back, exclaiming, " Down with 
thee 1 down among the other dogs !" 

Then turning to Dante, he embraced and kiss- 
ed him, saying, " O soul, that knows how to 
disdain, blessed be she that bore thee ! Arro- 
gant, truly, upon earth was this sinner, nor is his 
memory graced by a single virtue. Hence the 
furiousness of his spirit now. How many kings 
are there at this moment lording it as gods, 
who shall wallow here, as he does, like swine in 
the mud, and be thought no better of by the 
world !" 
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" I should like to see him smothering in it," 
said Dante, " before we go." 

" A right wish," said Vir^pl, "and thou shalt, 
to thy heart's content." 

On a sudden the wretch's muddy companioiu 
seized and drenched him so horribly that (exclaims 
Dante) " I laud and thank God for it now at this 
moment." ^ 

" Have at him !" cried they ; ** have at Fihppo 
Aigenti ;" and the wild fool of a Florentine dashed 
his teeth for r^e into his own flesh.' 

1 FOippo AigatS (FluUp SUmt, — to called (ram hii ihodng 
U« horae with the precknu metal) mm a Florentine remarkable 
for bodily ■trength and extreme iraadbilitj. What & barbaroni 
ttrength and conAiiion of ideal ia there in thia Thole puaage about 
him I Jumgiause pmiiihed bjr am^tanoe. a Chriatian mother 
bleaaed for the nnduistian dtodainftilneet of ber eon, reroige 
boaat«d of and enjoyed, paaaion arguing in a circle ! Filippo 
himtelf might have written it. Dante aayi, 
" Con piaogere e con Intto 
Spirito maUdetto, ti rimanL— 

Tia coBti c<Hi gU altri canl," &c. 
TWd Virgil, kiaiing and embracing him, 

' ' Alma adegnoaa 
Benedetta oolei che *n ta ■' indnae," &c. 
And Dante again, 

" Maestro, molto aarei rago 
Di Tederlo attufiare in qneata broda," &c. 
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The poet's attention was now drawn off by a 
noise of lamentation, and lie perceived that lie was 
approaching the city of Dia.' The turrets glowed 
TermilioQ with the fire within it, the walls ap- 
peared to be of iron, and moats were round about 
them. The boat circuited the walls till the tra- 
Tellers came to a gate, Which Phlegyas, with a 
loud voice, told them to quit the boat and enter. 
But a thousand fallen angels crowded over the top 
of the gate, refusii^ to open it, and makbg furi- 
ous gestures. At length they agreed to let Virgil 
speak with them inside ; and he left Dante for a 
while, standing in terror without The parley 
was in vain. They would not let them pass. 
Virgil, however, bade his companion be of good 
cheer, and then stood listening and talking to him- 
self; disclosing by his words his expectation of 
some extraordinary assistance, and at the same 
time his anxiety for its arrivaL On a sudden, 
three raging figures arose over the gate, coloured 
with gore. Green hydras twisted about them; 
and their fierce temples had snakes instead of 
hair. 

" Look," said Virgil. " The Furies ! The one 

< IHa, oneof tbe Ptgm Burnt ot Pluto, here used for Satan. 
Within Qa tthUs of the city of Dii commence the pimiehmenta b; 
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on the left is Megsera ; Alecto is she that is wail- 
ing on the ngM ; and in the middle is Tisiphone." 
Virgil then hushed. The Furies stood clawing 
their breasts, smiting their hands together, and 
mising such hideous cries, that Dante dung to his 
Mend. 

" Bring the Gorgou's head!" cried the Furies, 
looking down; "turn him to adamant!" 

"Turn round," said Viigil, "and hide thy 
&ce ; for if thou heholdeat the Gorgon, never again 
wilt thou see the light of day." And with these 
words he seized Dante and turned him round 
himself, clapping his hands over his companion's 
eyes. 

And now was heard coming over the water a 
terrible crashing noise, that made ihe hanks on 
either side of it tremhle. It was like a hurricane 
which comes roaring through the vain shelter of 
the woods, splitting and hurling away the houghs, 
sweeping along proudly in a huge cloud of dust, 
and making herds and herdsmen fly before it. 
"Now stretch yout eyesight across the water," 
said Virgil, letting loose his hands ; — " &ere, where 
the smoke of the foam is thickest." Dante looked; 
and saw a thousand of the rebel angels, like frogs 
before a serpent, swept away into a heap before 
the coming of a single spirit, who flew over the 
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tops of the biZIows with iinwet feet The ^iiit 
frequendy pushed the gross air irom before his 
f&ce, as if tired of the base obstacle ; and as he 
came nearer, Dante, vho saw it was a messenget 
from heaven, looked anxiously at Virgil. Virgil 
motioned him to be silent and bow down. 

The angel, with a face full of scorn, as soon 
as he arrived at the gate, touched it with a wand 
that he had in his hand, and it flew open. 

" Outcasts of heaven," said he ; " despicable 
race ! whence this fantastical arrogance ? Do ye 
forget that your torments are laid ou thicker every 
time ye kick against the Fates ? Do ye forget how 
your Cerberus was bound and chained till he lost 
the hair off his neck like a common dc^ ?" 

So saying he turned swiftly and departed the 
way he came, not addressing a word to the tra- 
vellers. His countenance had suddenly a look of 
some other business, totally different from the one 
he had terminated. 

The companions passed in, and beheld a place 
full of tombs red-hot. It was the region of Arch- 
heretics and their followers. Dante and his guide 
passed round betwixt the walls and the sepulchres 
as in a churchyard, and came to the quarter 
which held Epicurus and his sect, who denied the 
e of spirit apatt from matter. The lids of 
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the tombs remaining unclosed till the day of judg- 
ment, the soul of a noble Florentine, Farinftta 
degli Uberti, hesring Dante speak, addressed him 
aa a countryman, asking him to stop.' Dante, 
al&nned, beheld him rise half out of his sepulchre, 
looking as lofty as if he scorned heU itself. Find- 
ing who Dante was, he boasted of having three 
times expelled the Onelphs. " Periutps 00," said 
the poet ; " but they came back again each time ; 
an art which their enemies have not yet ac- 
quired." 

A vis^e then appeared from out another tomb, 
looking eagerly, as if it expected to see some one 
else. Being disappointed, the tears came into its 
eyes, and the sufferer said, "If it is thy genius 
that conducts thee hither, where is my son, and 
why is he not with thee ?" 

" It is not my genius that conducts me," said 
Dante, " but that of one, whom perhaps thy son 
held in contempt." 

" How sayest thou V cried the shade; — "held 
in contempt? He is dead then? He beholds no 
longer the sweet light V And with these words 

' Farinata wu » GhibeUine lender before the time of Dante, 
and had vanqtdshed the poet'i connexioiu at the battle of Moat- 
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be dropped into hia tomb, and was seen no more. 
It was Caralcante CavalcaDti, tbe fatbei of tbe 
poet's Mend, Guido.' 

The sbade of Farinata, wbo had meantime 
been looking on, now replied to tbe taunt of 
Dante, prophesying that he should hooq have good 
reafioo to know that the ait he spoke of had been 
acquired ; upon which Dante, speaking with more 
consideratenesa to the lofty sufferer, requested to 
know how the gift of prophecy could belong to 
spirits wbo were ignorant of the time present. 
Farinata answered that so it was; just as there 
was a kind of eyesight which could discern things 
at a distance though not at band, Dante then 
expressed his remorse at not having informed 
Cavalcante that bis son was alive. He said it was 
owing to his being overwhelmed with thought on 
the subject he had just mentioned, and entreated 
Farinata to tell him so. 

Quitting this part of the cemetery, Virgil led 
him through the midst of it towards a descent into 
a valley, from which there ascended a loathsome 

' WbAt minld Gaido lisve uidto thu ? More, I Buspect, than 
Duite would have lilted to hear, or known how to answer. Bnt 
he died before the Tema tranapired ; probably before thej were 
written ; for Dante, in the chronology of bis poem, anama what 
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odour. They stood behind one of the tombs for 
ft while, to accustom themselves to the breath of 
it; and then began to descend a wild fissure in 
a rock, near the mouth of which lay the infamy 
of Crete, the Minotaur. The monster beholding 
them gnawed himself for rage ; and on their per* 
sisting to advance, began plui^ing like a bull 
when he is stricken by the knife of the butcher. 
They succeeded, however, in entering the fissure 
before he recovered sufficiently from his madness 
to run at them ; and at the foot of the descent, 
came to a river of boiling blood, on the strand of 
which ran thousands of Centaurs armed with bows 
and arrows. In the blood, more or less deep 
according to the amount of the crime, and shriek- 
ing as ihey boiled, were the souls of the Inflicters 
of Violence ; and if any of them emerged from it 
higher than he had a right to do, the Centaurs 
drove him down with their arrows. Nessus, the 
one that bequeathed Hercules the poisoned gar- 
ment, came galloping towards the pilgrims, bend- 
ing hia bow, and calling out from a distance to 
know who they were ; but Virgil, disdaining his 
hasty character, would explain himself only to 
Chiron, the Centaur who instructed Achilles. 
Chiron, in consequence, bade Nessus accompany 
them along the river ; and there they saw tyrants 
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inimersed np to the eyebrows; — AIez^Lncler the 
Great among them, Dionyrius of Syracuse, and 
£zzeliDo the Faduan. There was one of the 
Fazzi of Florence, and Kmieri of Cometo (in- 
festors of the puhlic ways), now shedding bloody 
tears, and AttUa the Scourge, and Pyrrhns king 
of Epinis. Further on, among those immersed 
up to the throat, was Qny de Montfort the Fng> 
lishman, who slew his father's shiyer, Frince 
Henry, during divine serrice, in the bosom of 
God ; and then by degrees the river became shal- 
lower and shallower till it covered only the feet; 
and here the Centaur quitted the pilgrims, and 
they crossed over into a forest. 

The forest was a trackless and dreadful forest — 
the leaves not green, hut black — the boughs not 
freely growing, but knotted and twisted — the fruit 
no fruit, but thorny poison. The Harpies wailed 
among the trees, occasionally shevring their human 
faces ; and on every side of him Dante heard la- 
mentuig human voices, hut could see no one from 
whom they came. " Fluck one of the boughs," 
said Virgil. Dante did so ; and blood and a cry 
followed it. 

"Why pluckest thou me?" said the trunk. 
" Men have we been, like thyself; but thon couldst 
not use us worse, had we been serpents." The 
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blood and words came out together, aa a green 
bough hisses and spits in the fixe. 

The voice was that of Piero delle Vigne, the 
good chancellor of the Emperor Frederick the 
Second. Just though he had been to others, he 
was dius tormented for having been unjust to him- 
self; for, envy having wronged him to his sove- 
reign, who sentenced him to lose his eyes, he 
daahed his brains out against a wall. Fiero en- 
treated Dante to vindicate hia memory. The poet 
could not speak for pity ; so Virgil made the pro- 
mise for him, inquiring at the same time in what 
manner it was that Suicides became thus identified 
with trees, and how their souls were to rejoin their 
bodies at the day of judgment. Fieio said, that 
the moment the fierce self-murderer's spirit tore 
itself from the body, and passed before Charon, it 
fell, like a grain of com, into that wood, and so 
grew into a tree. The Harpies then fed on its 
leaves, causing both pain and a vent for lamenta- 
tion. The body it would Dever again enter, having 
thus cast away itself, but it would finally drag the 
body down to it by a violent attraction ; and every 
suicide's carcass will be hung upon the thorn of its 
wretched shade. 

The naked souls of two men, whose profusion 
had brought them to a violent end, here came 
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runnuig thtougli the wood from the fangs of black 
female mastiffs — leaving tliat of a suicide to 
mourn the havoc which their passage had made of 
his tiee. He be^ed his countiyman to gather 
his leaves up, and lay them at the foot of his 
trunk, and Dante did go ; and then he and Virgil 
proceeded on their journey. 

They issued from the wood on a ban«n sand, 
flaming hot, on which multitudes of naked souls 
lay down, or sat huddled up, or restlessly walked 
about, trying to throw firom them incessant flakes 
of fire, which came down like a foil of snow. They 
were the soula of the Impious. Among them was 
a great spirit, who lay scornfully submitting him- 
self to the £ery shower, as though it had not yet 
ripened him.* Overhearing Dante ask his guide 
who he was, he answered for himself, and said, 
" The same dead as living. Jove will tire his 
flames out before they conquer me." 

" Capaneus," exclaimed Vij^l, '* thy pride is 
jfky punishment. No martyrdom were sufficient 
for thee, equal to thine own rage." The besieger 
of Thebes made no reply. 

' " S che la pioggia non pw che '1 maturi." 
This is one of the graodeBt pusagcB in Dnnte. It wu probsbl; 
(u RngBiiti commentBtors have obaerred) in Milton's recoUectton 
iriwn he oonoeiied Q\e chwurter of Satan. 
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In another quarter of the fiery shower the pil- 
grims met a crowd of Florentines, mostly church- 
men, whose offence is not to be named; after 
which they beheld Usurers ; and then arrived at a 
huge waterfall, which fell into the eighth circle, or 
that of the Fraudulent. Here Virgil, by way of 
bait to the monster Geryon, or Fraud, let down 
over the side of the waterfall the cord of St. 
Francis, which Dante wore about his waist,' and 
presently the dreadful creature came up, and sate 
on the mai^in of the fall, with his serpent's t^ 
hanging behind him in the air, after the manner of 
a heaver ; but the point of the tail was occasionally 
seen glancing upwards. He was a gigantic reptile, 
with the face of a just man, very mild. He had 
ahaggy claws for arms, and a body variegated all 
over with colours that ran in knots and ciicles, 
each within the other, richer than any Eastern 
drapery. Virgil spoke apart to him, and then 
mounted on his back, bidding his companion, who 

■ He BBtire of friarlj hypocriiy ia at leut u tae as Arioito'l 
ditcoTBTj of Discord in a monutery. 

1^ mofuter Geryon, Km of Chryiaor lOaldm-twortl), and 
Ote OcMn-njmph Callirtioe {FMr-fiotnioji'), tu rich in the pot. 
KwioQ of sheep. His wealth, and perhaps ills deriTstives, rendered 
lum this instnunent of utire. The monsCrodtr, the mild fact, the 
glancing point of venom, and the beantiful skin, make it aa fine as 
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was Speechless for tenor, do the same. Geryon 
pushed back with them from the edge of the 
precipice, like a ship leaving harbour ; and theD, 
turning about, wheeled, like a sullen succeBsless 
falcon, slowly down through the air in many a 
circuit. Dante would not have known that he was 
going downward, but for the aii that struck up- 
wards on his face. Presently they heard the crash 
of the waterfall on the circle below, and tiieu dis- 
tinguished flaming fires and the noises of suffering. 
The monster Geryon, ever sullen as the falcon who 
seata himself at a distance from his dissadsfied 
master, shook his riders from off his back to tlie 
water's side, and then shot away like an arrow. 

This eighth circle of hell is called Evil-Bud- 
get,' and condsts of ten compartments, or gulfi of 

' " Halebolge," iitenBy Evil-Budget. Bolgia u an old form 
of the modem ttmU, th« common tenm fin' a value or port- 
mastMD. "Bol^" (njttbeVec^elari0dtUaOn*ea,e«ttiptii- 
diato,Yta. 1792), "a valise; La^, bnlg*, hippoperai Oreek, 
ImrMriga. In reference to valiiea vhich open leogthwa^ like a 
cheat, Dant« useg the word to signify &ose compaitmenti which 
he feigns in his HelL" (Per Bimilitadine di qaelle valigie, che 
■' ^nmo per lo Itmgo, a goiaa di cuaa, dgoifica qn^U sparti- 
menti, che Dante finge nell' InJerno.) The reader will think 
of the homelr fignratiTe names in Bonyan, and the coDtempt 
which great and awfol statea of mind have for oonrentioniil notions 
of rank in phraseologf. It is a part, if well considered, of their 
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torment, crossed and connected with one another 
by bridges of flint. In the first were beheld Pimps 
and Seducers, scoui^ed like children by homed 
devils; in the second, Flatterers, begrimed with 
ordure ; in the third, Simonists, who were stuck 
lite plugs into circular upertures, with their heads 
downwards, and their legs only discernible, the 
soles of their feet glowing witb a fire which made 
them incessantly quiver. Dante, going down the 
side of the gulf with Vii^l, was allowed to address 
one of them who seemed in greater agony than tbe 
rest; and, doing so, the sufferer cried out in a 
malignant rapture, " Aha, is it thou that standest 
there, Boniface?' Thou hast come sooner than 
it was prophesied." It was the soul of Pope Ni- 
cholas the Third that spoke. Dante undeceived 
and then sternly rebuked him for his avarice and 
depravity, telling him that nothing but reverence 
for the keys of St. Peter hindered him from using 
harsher words, and that it was such as he that the 
Evangelist beheld in the vision, when he saw the 
woman with seven beads and ten horns, who com- 
mitted whoredom with tbe kings of the earth. 
"O Constantine ! " exclaimed the poet, "of 

I Boni&ce the Eighth wai the pop« tb«n lining, and ooe of the 
camea of Dante's exile. It is tliua the poet coDtrivea to put his 
cnemiM in hell before their tune. 
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what a world of evil was that dowry the mother, 
which first converted the pastor of the church into 
a rich man ! " ' The feet of the guilty pope spun 
with fiercet agony at these words; and Viigil, 
looUug pleased on Dante, returned with him the 
way he came, till they found themselves on the 
margin of the fourth gulf, the habitation of the 
souls of False Prophets. 

It was a valley, in which the souls came walk- 
ing along, silent and weeping, at the pace of cho- 
listers who chant litanies. Their faces were turned 
the- wrong way, so that the hacks of their heads 
came foremost, and their tears fell on their loins. 
Dante was so overcome at the sight, that he leant 
against a rock and wept ; but Viigil rebuked him, 
telling him that no pity at all was the only pity 
fit for that place." There was Amphiaiaus, whom 
the earth opened and swallowed up at Thebes ; 
' An illaEioD to the pretended gift of the Lateran by ConMantine 
to Pope SflveaCer, ridicnled bo strongly by Ariosto and othen. 
* A truly infernal aentiment. The oiiginal ii, 
" Qni TiTe U pieti qnand' i ben moiti." 
Here pity Utcb when it is quite dead. 

" Chi i piil icdlersto," continoea the poet, " di oolm, 

Ch' al gindicio divin pasuon porta." 

Hut ia : " Who ii wickeder than he that seta his iropauioDed teei- 

ingi agidnat the judpnentsof Godr* Tite aoawer ia i Uetbatat. 

tribQt«a jndgmenta to God which ar« to render humanity pitilen. 
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and Tiresias, who was transfonned from Bex to 
sex } and Atuds, who lived in a cavern on the side 
of the marble mountains of Carrara, looHiig out 
on the stars and ocean; and Manto, daughter of 
Tiresias (her hind tresses over her bosom), who 
wandered through the world till she came and lived 
in the solitary fen, whence afterwards arose the 
city of Mantua; and Michael Scot, the magician, 
with his slender loins ; • and Eurypylua, the Gre- 
cian ai^ur, who gave the signal with Calchas at 
Troy when to cut away the cables for home. He 
came stooping along, projecting his face over iiis 
swarthy shoulders. Guido Bonatti, too, was there, 
astrok^r of Forli; and Axdente, shoemaker of 
Farma, who now wishes he had stuck to 'his last; 
and the wretched women who quit the needle and 
the distafT to wreak their malice with herbs and 
images. Such was the punishment of those who, 
desiring to see too far before them, now looked 
only behind them, and walked the reverse way of 
their looking. 

The fifth gulf was a lake of boiling pitch, con- 

' N^ fiaachi toA poeo. Michsd Scot had been in Florence ; to 
which drcamBlwice we sre moat probably indebted for thii muioni 
particular Tcapecting Ikia shape. The consignment of inch men to 
hell a a mortiiyiDg instance of the great poet's pirticipation in the 
vnlgareat errore of his time. It \a hardly, however, worth notice, 
considering what we Bee him swallowing erer; moment, or pre- 
tending to ewaJlow. 
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Btantly heaving and subsiding throughout, and 
bubbling with the breath of those within it. They 
were Public Peculators. Winged black devils were 
busy about the lake, pron^ng the sinners when 
th^ occasionally darted up their backs for relief 
like dolphins, or thrust out their jaws like frogs. 
Dante at first looked eagerly down into the gulf, 
like one who feels that he shall turn away instantly 
out of the very horror that attracts him. " See — 
look behind thee ! " said Virgil, dragging him at 
the same time from the place where he stood, to a 
covert behind a crag. Dante looked round, and 
beheld a devil coming up with a newly-arrived 
ranner across his shoulders, whom he hurled into 
the lake; and then dashed down after him, like a 
mastifT let loose on a thief. It was a man from 
Lucca, where every aoul was a false dealer except 
Bonturo.1 The devil called out to other devils, 
and a heap of them fell upon the wretch with 
hooks as he rose to the surface ; telling him, that 
he muat practise there in secret, if he practised at 
all ; and thrusting him back into the boiling pitch, 
as cooks thrust back flesh into the pot. The de- 
vils were of the lowest and most revolting habits, 
of which they made disgusting jest and parade. 

' " Bontnro muiC b&ve Bold him ■omething cheap," exclaiiiMd 
a hetrer of this passage. No : — the exception is an iniftj ! 
There was sot one hoaeat man io bH Laccal 
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Some of them, on a sudden, perceived Dante and 
his guide, and were going to seize them, when 
Virgil resorted to his usual hoi; rebuke. For a 
while they let him alone ; and Dante saw one of 
them haul a sinner out of the pitch by the clotted 
locks, and hold him up aprawhng like an' otter. 
The rest then fell upon him and flayed him. 

It was Ciampolo, a peculator in the service of 
the good Thiebault, king of Navarre. One of his 
companions under the pitch was Friar Gomita, go- 
vernor of Gallura; and another, Michael Zanche, 
also a Sardinian. Ciampolo ultimately escaped by 
a trick out of the hands of the devils, who were so 
enraged that they turned upon the two pilgrims ; 
but Virgil, catching up Dante with supernatural 
force, as a mother does a child in a burning house, 
plunged with him out of their jurisdiction into the 
borders of gulf the sixth, the region of Hypocrites. 

The hypocrites, in perpetual tears, walked about 
in a wearisome and exhausted manner, as if ready 
to faint. They wore huge cowls, which hung over 
their eyes, and the outsides of which were gilded, 
but the insides of lead. Two of them had been 
rulers of Florence ; and Dante was listening to 
their story, when his attention was called off by 
the sight of a cross, on which Cephas the High 
Priest was writhing, breathing hard all the while 
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through his heard with sigha. It was his office to 
see that eveiy soul which passed him, on its arrival 
in the place, was oppressed with the due weight. 
His father-in-l&w, Annas, and all his council, ^rere 
stuck in like manner on crosses round the horden 
of the gulf. The pilgrims beheld little else in this 
r^on of weariness, and soon passed into the bor- 
ders rf one of the most terrible portions of Evil- 
budget, the land of the transformation of Robbers. 
The place was throi^ed with serpents of the 
most appalling and unwonted description, among 
which ran tormented the naked spirits of the rob- 
bers, agonised with fear. Their hands were bound 
behind them with serpents — their bodies pierced 
and enfolded with serpents. Dante saw one of 
the -monsters leap up and transfix a man through 
the nape of the neck ; when, lo ! sooner than a pen 
could write o, or t, the sufferer burst into flames, 
burnt up, fell to tiie earth a heap of ashes — was 
again brought tt^ether, and again became a man, 
aghast with his agony, and staring about him, 
ughing.^ Virgil asked him who he was. 



Tatto iDurrito ix. la gnmde angoetoA 
Ch' egU ha Bofferta, e gnaidando Boapira." 
nil i* one of the moat terriblT- tutnnd pictorea of agonlwd 

Htoniihoieiit ever painted. 
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" I waa but lately rained down into this dire 
gullet," said die man, " amidst a shower of Tuscans. 
The beast Vanoi Fucci am I, wbo led a brutal life, 
Hke the mule that I was, in that den Pistoia." 

" Compel him to stop," said Dante, " and re- 
late what brought him hither. I knew the bloody 
and choleric wretch when he was alive." 

The sinner, who did not pretend to be deaf to 
these words, turned round to the speaker with the 
most painful shame in his face, and said, " I feel 
more bitterly at being caught here by thee in this 
condition, than when I first arrived. A power 
which I cannot resist compels me to let thee know, 
that I am here because I committed sacrilege and 
chained another with the crime ; but now, mark 
me, that thou mayest hear something not to render 
this encounter so pleasant : Pistoia hates thy par^ 
of the Whites, and longs for the Blacks back again. 
It will have them, and so will Florence ; and there 
will be a bloody cloud shall burst over the battle- 
field of Piceno, which will dash many Whites to 
the earth. I tell thee this to make thee miserable." 

So saying, the wretch gave a gesture of con- 
tempt with his thumb and finger towards heaven, 
and said, "Take it, God — a fig for thee!"' 

' I retain tliii pauage, bonible m it ii to Proteitiiit tart, be- 
aattt it ii not only an initance of Daut«'a own audacity, but a 
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" From that instant," said Dante, " the ser- 
pents and I were friends ; for one of them throttled 
him into silence, and another dashed hb hands into 
a knot hehind his hack. O Pistoia ! Pistoia ! why 
art not thou thjself turned into ashes, and swept 
from the face of the earth, since thy race has sur- 
passed in evil thine ancestors f Nerer, through 
the whole darkness of hell, beheld I a blasphemer 
so dire as this — not even Capaneus himself." 

The Pistoian fled away with the serpents upon 
him, followed by a Centaur, who came madly gal- 
loping up, crying, "Where is the caitiff?" It 
was the monster-thief Cacus, whose den upon 
earth often had a pond of blood before it, and to 
whom Hercules, in his rage, when he slew him, 
gave a whole hundred blows with his club, though 

■alntaiy wamlng apecimeii of the extreme* of impietf generated bf 
elireme snperetitioa ; fbt tbdr first o*iue it the degrsdatioii of the 
DiTine cbaracter. Another, no donbt, a the impnlsiTe Tdiemence 
of Uie SonUi. 1 have beard more blaiphemies, in the course of 
half ma hour, from the lipB of on Itotion postilion, than are pro- 
babl7 ottered in England, by people not ont of thdr aenaea, for a 
whole year. Yet the words, after all, were mere words ; tor the 
man waa a good-tutored fellow, and I beUeve presented no image 
to bis mind of anything be wu sHying. Dante, however, wooU 
certainly not have taught him better by attempdng to frightea 
bim. A Tiolent word would have only produced more violence. 
Yet Uiia was the idle round which the great poet thought it beat 
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the wretch perceived nothing after the ninth. He 
was all over adders up to the mouth; and upon 
hia shoulders lay a dn^n with its wings open, 
^breathing fire on whomsoever it met. 

The Centaur tore away ; and Dante and Vir^^ 
were gating after him, when they heard voices 
beneath the bank on which they stood, crying, 
" Who are ye ?'* The pilgrims turned their eyes 
downwards, and beheld three spirits, one of 
whom, looking about faim, said, "Where's Cianfo?" 
Dante made a sign to Vii^l to say nothing. 

Cianfa came forth, a man lately, but now a 
serpent with six feet' 

" If thou art slow to believe, reader, what I au 
about to tell thee," says the poet, " be so; it is no 
riiarvel; for I myself, even now, scarcely credit 
what I beheld." 

The six-footed serpent sprang at one of the 
three men front to front, clawing him tightly with 
all its legs, and plunging his fangs into either 
cheek. Ivy never stuck so close to a tree as the 
horrible monster grappled with every limb of that 
pinioned man. The two forms then gradually 
miugled into one another like melting wax, the 

' Cianfii. probRbly a condottiere of Mrs. RaddiSe's lort, and 
robber on a large acale, ii md to have been one of the EKmati 
ttnulj, oiKiiiexunB of the poet b; marria^ 
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colouis of their skin giving way at the same time 
to a third colour, as the white in a piece of bum- 
iog paper recedes before the brown, till it all be- 
comes black. The other two human shapes looked 
on, exclaiming, " Oh, how thou cbangest, Agnello! 
See, thou art neither two nor yet one." And 
truly, though the two heads first became one, there 
still remained two countenances in the face. The 
four arms then became but two, and such also 
became the 1^;b and thighs; and the two trunka 
became such a body as was never beheld ; and the 
hideous twofold monster walked slowly away.' 

A small black serpent on fire now flashed like 
lightning on to the body of one of the other two, 
piercing him in the navel, and then falling on the 
ground, and lying stretched before him. The 
wounded man, fascinated and mute, stood looking 
at the adder's eyes, and endeavouring to stand 
steady on hia legs, yawning the while as if smitten 
with lethargy or feVer; the adder, on his part, 
looked up at the eyes of the man, and both of 
them breathed hard, and sent forth a smoke that 
mingled into one volume. 

' Thu, Rnd (he trgjiaformatiaii that followg, maf well eicite 
the pride of Bach b poet as Dante ; thangh it ii carious to see haw 
be aelects invendoaa of this Idnd u special gronnds of self- com- 
placency. Thej »rt the most appallicg ever jet prodoced. 
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And DOW, let Lucan neTer speak more of tbe 
wretched Sabellus or Nieidius, but listen and be 
silent; and now, let Ovid be silent, nor speak 
again of his serpent that was Cadmus, or his foun- 
tain that was Arethusa ; for, says the Tuscan poet, 
I eary him not. Never did he change the oatures 
of two creatures face to face, so that each received 
the form of the other. 

With corresponding impulse, the serpent split 
his train into a fork, while the man drew his 1^^ 
tc^ther into a train ; the skin of the serpent grew 
soft, while the man's hardened; the serpent ac- 
quired tresses of hair, the man grew hairless; 
the claws <^ the one projected into legs, while 
the arms of the other withdrew into hia shoul- 
ders ; the face of the serpent, as it rose irom the 
ground, retreated towards the temples, pushing 
out human ears ; that of the man, as he fell to the 
ground, thrust itself forth into a muzzle, with- 
drawing at the same time its ears into its head, as 
the slug does its horns; and each creature kept 
its impious eyes fixed on the other's, while the 
features beneath the eyes were changing. The 
soul which had become the serpent then turned to 
crawl away, hissing in scorn as he departed ; and 
the serpent, which had become the man, spat a^er 
him, and spoke words at him. The new human- 
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looking soul then turned his back on his late ad- 
versary, and said to the third spirit, who remained 
unchanged, " Let Buoso now take to his crawl, as 
I have done." 

The two then hastened away together, leaving 
Daute in a state of bewildered amazement, yet not 
so confused but that he recognised the unchanged 
one for another of his countrymen, fuccio the 
Xiame. " Joy to thee, Florence ! " cried the poet ; 
" not content with having thy name bruited over 
land and sea, it flourishes throughout hell." 

The pilgrims now quitted the seventh, and 
looked down from its barrier into the eighth gulf, 
where they saw innumerable flames, distinct from 
one another, flickering all over the place like fire- 
flies. 

" In those flames," said Virgil, " are souls, 
each tormented with the Are that swathes it." 

" I observe one," said Dante, "divided at the 
summit. Are the Theban brothers in it?" 

" No," replied Virgil ; " in that flame are 
Diomed and Ulysses." The sinners punished in 
this gulf were Evil Counsellors ; and those two were 
the advisers of the stratagem of the Trojan horse. 

Virgil addressed Ulysses, who told him the 
conclusion of his adventures, not to be found in 
books : how he tired of an idle life, and sailed 
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forth again into the wide ocean ; eiad how he sailed 
so far that he came into a region of new stars, and 
in sight of a mountain, the loftiest he ever saw ; 
when, unfortunately, a hurricane fell upon them 
from the shore, thrice whirled their vessel round, 
then dashed the stem up in air and the prow 
under water, and sent the billows over their heads. 
" Enough," said Virgil ; " I trouble thee' no 
more." The soul of Guido di Montefeltro, over- 
hearing the great Mantuan speak in a Lombard 
dialect, asked him news of the state of things in 
Romagna ; and then told him how he had lost 
his chance of paradise, by thinking Pope Boniface 
could at once absolve him from bis sins, and use 
them for bis purposes.' He was going to heaven, 
he said, by the help of St. Francis, who came on 
purpose to fetch him, when a black angel met 
them, and demanded his absolved, indeed, but un- 
repented victim. " To repent evil, and to will to 
do it, at one and the same time, are," said the 

' Guido, Conte di Montefeltro, a celebrated soldier of that 
day, becuue a Frandsciui in his old age, in order to repent of bis 
■ini ; bat, being cooenlted ia hia cloieter by Fope Boniioce oa the 
belt mode of getting powessioQ of an estate belonging to the 
Colonua Amily, and being promised sbsolatioD for liia lini in the 
lump, inclnding ^e opinion requested, he recommended Hie holy 
blfaer to "promiia much, and perform nothing" {molla pro- 
mtttere, t mUla altendert). 
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dreadful angel, " impossible : therefore wrong me 
not." " Oh, bow I shook," said the unhappy 
Cruido, " when he laid hia banda upon me !" And 
with these words the flame writhed and beat itself 
about for agony, and so took its way. 

The pilgrims crossed over to the banks of the 
ninth gulf, where the Sowers of Scandal, the Schis- 
matics, Heretics, and Founders of False K^Ugions, 
underwent the penalties of such as load themselves 
with the sins of those whom they seduce. 

The first sight they beheld was Mahomet, tear- 
ing open his own bowels, and calling out to them 
to mark him. Before him walked his aon-in-law, 
Ali, weeping, and cloven to the chin ; and the divi- 
sions in the church were punished in like manner 
upon all the schismatics in the place. They all 
walked round the circle, their gashes closing as 
they went ; and cat their reaching a certain point, 
a fiend hewed them open agiun with a sword. The 
Arabian prophet, ere he passed on, bade the pil- 
grims warn Friar Dolcino how he suffered himself 
to be surprised in his mountain-hold by the starva- 
tions of winter-time, if he did not wish speedily to 
follow him.' 

' Doldno ITU a Lombard triar at the begiiming of the fbor- 
tecDth century, vho is said to have preached a commiimty of 
gi>odB, mcluding women, and to have pretended to a divine minion 
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Among other mangled wretches, they behehl 
Piero of Medicioa, a aower of diasennon, exhi- 
luting to them his face and throat all over wonnds; 
and Curio, compelled to shew his tongue cut out 
for advising Ciesar to cross the Rubicon; and 
Mosca de' Lamberti, an adviser of assassinatioD, 
and one of the authors of the Ouelf and Ohi- 
belline miseries, holding up the bleeding stumps 
of his arms, which dripped on his face. " Re- 
member Mosca," cried he; "remember him, 
alas I who said, ' A deed done is a thing ended.' 
A bad saying ot mine was that for the Tuscan 
nation." 

" And dead) to thy &mily," cried Dante. 

The assassin burned away like a man driven 
mad witb grief upon grief; and Dante now beheld 
a sight, which, if it were not, he aays, for the tes- 
timony of a good conscienco — that best of ftiends, 
whidi gives a man assurance of himself under the 



(or i«fariiiiiig th« cborch. He appean to hiTS nude a coniider. 
able impreuion, baling tluranndi of folloven, bnt wai ulUmatdf 
Bcdied in the monntiiiia nbere thej lived, and bnmt with bii 
female eompomoa Margarita, and many othera. Landino iaj» he 
wu very eloqaent, and that " both he and Margarita endared their 
fete wiOi a Grmnesa TOithy of a better cauie." Probably bia real 
hittory is not known, fbr want of somebody in aach times bold 
enongb to write it. 
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breastplate of a. spotless inaocence' — tie aHonld 
be afraid to relate without further proof. He 
saw — and wbile he was writing the account of it 
he still appeared to see-^a headless trunk about 
to come past him with the others. It held its 
severed head by the hair, like a lantern ; and the 
head looked up at the two pilgrims, and said, 
" Woe is me 1 " The head was, in fact, a lantern 
to the paths of the trunk ; and thus there were 
two separated thii^ in one, and one in two ; and 
how that coidd be, he only can tell who ordained 
it. As the figure came nearer, it lifted the head 
aloft, that the pilgrims might hear better what it 
said. 

' LiMrally, "under the breaetplate of knowing MniBelf to be 

" Sotto 1' (wbergo del Bentini pnra." 
The eipreegiaD is deaerredlj sdmired ; bnt it is not dlaw&ble in 
English, and it ie the onlj one admitting no eqnivolent which I 
have met with in the whole poem. It might be argued, perbi^, 
against the perfection of the passage, that a good " conscience," 
■nd a naaa*fi '* knowing himself to be pnre," are a tautology ; for 
Dante himself has tdready used that word ; 

" Conscieozia m' assicnra ; 

La bnona compagnia che I' nom frandiegg^ 

Solto 1' osbergo," &c. 
But still we feel the impalBive beauty of the phrase ; and I wish I 
could have kept it. 
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" Behold," it laid, "behold, thou that walkett 
living amoDg the dead, and say if there be any 
punishment like this. I am Bertrand de Bom, he 
that incited John of England to rebel against his 
father. Father and son I set at variance — closest 
affections I set at variance — and hence do I bear 
my brain severed from the body on which it grew. 
In me behold the work of retribution."' 

The eyes of Dante were so inebriate with all 
that diversity of bleeding wounds, that they longed 
to stay and weep ere his guide proceeded further. 
Something also struck them on the sudden which 
added to his desire to stop. But Vii^I asked 
what ailed him, and why he stood gazing still on 
the wretched multitude. " Hiou hast not done 
so," continued he, " in any other portion of this 
circle ; and the valley is twenty-two miles further 
about, and the moon ahready below us. Thou hast 
more yet to see than thou wottest of, and the 
time is short." 

Dante, excusing himself for the delay, and 
proceeding to follow bis leader, said he thought he 
had seen, in the cavern at which he was gazing so 
hard, a spirit that was one of his own family — and 
it was so. It was the soul of Geri del Bello, ai 

' This ghaitly ftctioQ is a rare instance of tbe meitldng of phy- 
sical horror with tbe truest pathos. 
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cousiii of the poet'a, Virgil said tiiat lie had ob- 
served him, while Dante was occupied with Ber- 
trand de Bom, pointing at his kinsman in a threat- 
ening manner. " Waste not a thought on him," 
concluded the Roman, " but leave him as he is." 

" O honoured guide 1 " said Dante, " he died 
a violent death, which his kinsmen have not yet 
avenged; and hence it is that he disdained to 
apeak to me; and I must needs feel for him the 
more on that account." ' 

They came now to the last partition of the 
circle of Evil-budget, and their ears were assailed 
with such a burst of sharp wailings, that Dante 
was iain to close his with his hands. The misery 
tiiere, accompanied by a horrible odour, was as if all 
the hospitals in the sultry marshes of Valdichiana 
had brought their maladies togetiier into one in- 
fernal ditch. It was the place of punishment for 
pretended Alchemists, Coiners, Personators of other 
people, False Accusers, and Impostors of all such 
descriptions. They lay on one another in heaps, 
or attempted to crawl about — some itching madly 
with leprosies — some swollen and gasping with 
dropsies —some wetly reeking, like hands washed 
in winter-time. One was an alchemist of Sienna, 
< The reader will not fail to notice ttdt cli«ntctenstio iagtance 
of the ferocitj of the time. 
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a nation vainer than the French ; another a Flo* 
rentine, who tricked a man into making a wrong 
will; another, Sinon of Troy ; another, MTirha; 
another, the wife of Potiphar. Theiz miaeriet 
did not hinder them from giving one another ma- 
lignant blows ; and Dante waa liBtening eagerly to 
an abusive conversation between Sinon and a Bres- 
cian coiner, when Vii^ rebuked him for the dis- 
graceful condescension, and said it was a pleasure 
fit only for vulgar minds.' 

The blushing poet felt the reproof so deeply, 
that he could not apeak for shame, though he nuioi- 
fested by his demeanour that he longed to do so, 
and thus obtained the pardon he despaired of. He 
Bays he felt like a man that, durit^ an unhappy 
dream, wishes himself dreaming while he is so, and 
does not know it. Virgil understood his emotion, 
uid, as Achilles did with his spear, healed the 
wound with the tongue that inflicted it. 

A silence now ensued between the companions ; 
for they had quitted Evil-budget, and arrived at the 
ninth great circle of hell, on the mound of which 

' Thu ii odmlrablB leDtunent ; and it mnit hm been no ordi- 
narj comdoDSDeM of dignity in general which eonld have mkde 
Dante allow himielf to be the peraoa teboked for having forgotten 
it FeriiapB it wai a Mrt of penance for hi* having, on Mine occ*. 
lion, ftllen into the nnworthineu. 
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they passed along, looking quietly and steadily be- 
fore tfaem. Daylight had given place to twilight ; 
and Dante was advancing his head a little, and en- 
deavouring to discern objects in the distance, when 
his whole attention was called to one particular 
spot, by a blast of a bom so loud, that a thunder- 
clap was a whisper in comparison. Orlando him- 
self blew no such terrific blast, after the dolorous 
rout, when Charlemagne was defeated in his holy 
enterprise.'. The poet raised his head, thinking he 
perceived a multitude of lofty towers. He asked 
Virgil to what re^oii they belonged ; but Virgil 
said, " Those are no towers : they are giants, stand- 
ing each up to his middle in the pit that goes 
round this circle." Dante looked harder ; and as 
objects clear up by little and little in the departing 
mist, he saw, with alarm, the tremendous giants 
that warred against Jove, standing half in and half 
out of the pit, like the towers that crowned the 
citadel of Monteseggione. The one whom he saw 
plainest, and who stood with his arms hanging 
down on each side, appeared to him to have a face 
as huge as the pinnacle of St. Peter's, and limbs 
throughout in proportion. The monster, as the 

> By the Saracens in RoDcesvalleB ; sflerwardi so favourite a 
topic with the poets. The circamEtauce of the bom u taken from 
the Chronicle of the pretended Archbishop Turpin. chapter xxiv. 
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pUgrima were going by, opened his dreadful 
mouth, fit for no sweeter psalmody, and called 
after them, in the words of some unknown tongue, 
Rafel, maee amech zabee ahnee.^ " Dull wretch! " 
exclaimed Virgil, " keep to thine horn, and so 
vent better whatsoever Irenizy or other passion 
■stuff thee. Feel the chain round thy throat, thou 
confusion! See, what a clenching hoop is about 
tliygo'^I^'-" Then he said to Dante, " His howl 
is its own mockery. This is Nimrod, he through 
whose evil Ambition it was that mankind ceased to 
speak one language. Pass him, and say nothing; 
for every other .tongue is to him, as his is to 
thee." 

The companions went on for about the length 
of a shng's throw, when they passed the second 
giant, who was much fiercer and huger than 
Nimrod. He was fettered round and round with 
chains, that fixed one arm before him and the 
other behind him — Ephialtes his name, the same 
that would needs make trial of his strength against 
Jove himself. The hands which he then wielded 
were now motionless, but he shook with passion ; 
and Dante thought he should have died for terror, 

■ The gaping mondtobj of this jargon, ftill of the Towel a, it 
■dmir^lf Boited to the month of the Tut, balf-atapid speaker. 
It is like a babble of the gigantic ia&ncy of the world. 
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the effect on the ground about him waa bo feorfuL 
It surpassed that of a tower shaken by an earth- 
quake. The poet expressed a wish to look at 
Briaieus, but he waa too far oS. He saw, however, 
Antseus, who, not having fought against heaven, 
waa neither tongue-confounded nor shackled; and 
Viigil requested the " taker of a thousand lions," by 
the fame which the livii^; poet had it in his power 
to give him, to bear the traveOeni in his arms down 
the steep descent into this deeper portion of hell, 
which vras the r^ion of tormenting cold. Anteus, 
stooping, like the leaning tower of Bologna, to 
take them up, gathered them in his arms, and, 
depositing them in the gulf below, raised himself 
to depart like the mast of a ship.^ 

Had I hoarse and ni^^ words equal to my 
subject, says the poet, I would now make them 
fuller of expression, to suit the tocl^ horror of 
this hole of anguish ; but I have not, and therefore 
approach it with fear, since it is no jesting enter- 
prise to describe the depths of the universe, nor 

■ " NB d chinato U fece dimon, 
E coioe albero in oitb A lerb." 

A magnificent image 1 I h^n rebuned the hUomotie exprea^on of 
tbe ori^nal, rai*td Umnif, initsftd of lajing row, becaiua it 
seemed to me to give the more grand and deliberate image, 
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fit for a tongue that babbles of father and mother.' 
Let such of the Muses assiBt me as turned the 
words of Amphion into Theban walls ; ao shall the 
speech be not too far different from the mattei. 

Oh, ill-staired creatures ] wretched beyond all 
others, to inhabit a place so hard to speak of— 
better had je been sheep or goats. 

The poet was beginning to walk with his guide 
along the place in which the giant had set them 
down, and was still looking up at the height &om 
which he bad descended, when a voice close to him 
said, " Hare a care where thou treadest. Hart not 
with thy feet the heads of tby imhappy brethren." 

Dante looked down and before him, and saw 
that he was walking on a lake of ice, in which 
were Murderous Traitors up to their chins, their 
teeth chattering, their faces held down, their eyes 
locked up frozen with tears. Dante saw two at 
his feet so closely stuck together, that the very 
hairs of their heads were mingled. He asked 
them who they were, and as they lifted up t^eir 
heads for astonishment, and felt the cold doubly 

■ or " mhmma" tad " ftUfto," Myi the piimitire poet. We 
h*Te cormponding in>rdi in English, bat Um feeling tbey prodoee 
li not identicaL The Utter ferrDnr of the nortkini n4lioni renden 
dwm, in iome respecta, man lOphiitlcate ttkui tbef Hiip«ct, com- 
ptnd widi tbc " artfol" Italitiu. 
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congeal them, they dashed their heads against one 
another for hate and fury. They were two bro- 
thers who had mardered each other.' Near them 
were other Tuscans, one of whom the cold had 
deprived of his ears; and thousands more were 
seen grinning like d<^, for the pain. 

Dante, as he went along, kicked the face of one 
of them, whether by chance, or fate, or will,^ he 
could not say. The sufferer burst into tears, and 
cried out, " Wherefore dost thou torment me ? 
Art thou come to revenge the defeat at Mont- 
aperto ?'" The pilgrim at this question felt eager 
to know who he was; but the unhappy wretch 
would not tell. His countryman seized him by 
the hair to force him ; but still he said he would 
not tell, were he to be scalped a thousand times. 
Dante, upon this, began plucking up his hairs by 
the roots, the man barkmg^ with his eyes squeezed 

■ Alewandro and NapoleOD degU Alberti, BOna of Aiberi«, lord 
of the Talle; of Fblterona in Tuscan;. After their hUier's death 
thejr tirranniBed over the nelghboDriag diatricts, and finall; hod a 
mortal qoarrel. The nmne of Napoleon need to be ao rare till of 
late jean, eren in Ilallan books, that it gives one a kind of inter- 
eatiiig anrpriae to meet with it. 

^ " Se voler fa, o desljno o fortana, 
Non ao." 
What does the Christian reader think of that ? 

■Latnindo. 
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up, at every pull ; when another soul exclaimed, 
" Why, Bocca, what the devil ails thee 7 Must 
thou needs bark for cold as well as chatter ?" > 

" Now, accursed traitor, betrayer of thy coud- 
try's standard," said Dante, "be dumb if thou 
wilt; for I shall tell thy name to the world." 

"Tell and begone!" said Bocca; "but carry 
the name of this babbler with thee; 'tis Buoso, 
who left the pass open to the enemy between Pied- 
mont and Parma ; and near him is the traitor for 
the pope, Beccaria ; and Ganellone, who betrayed 
CharlemagDe; and Tribaldello, who opened Faenza 
to the enemy at night-time." 

The pilgiims went on, and beheld two other 
spirits so closely locked up together in one hole c£ 
the ice, that the head of one was right over the 
other's, like a cowl ; and Dante, to his horror, saw 
that the upper head was devouring the lower with 
all the eagerness of a man who is famished. The 
poet asked what could possibly make him shew a 
hate so brutal ; adding, that if there were any 
ground for it, he would tell the stoty to the world.' 

' Bocca d^li Abbiti, •rhoie lonl barlu like ■ dog, oocatiOMd 
the defeat of the GoeUa «t Montsperto, in the ;etr 1260, by 
treacberoDsly cattiiig off the hand of the atandard-beerer. 

> This ia the fiunoos Btory of Ugolino, who betrayed the caitlei 
of Haa to the Florentinea, and waa itorred with hia children in the 
Tower of Famine. 
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The nnner raiaed his head from the dire re- 
past, and after wiping his jaws with th« hair of it, 
said, " You ask a thing which it shakes me to the 
heart to think of. It is a story to renew all my 
misery. But since it will produce this wretch his 
due infamy, hear it, and you shall see me apeak 
and weep at the same time. How thou earnest 
hither I know not ; but I perceive by thy speech 
that thon art Florentine. 

" Learn, then, that I was the Count Ugolino, 
and this man was Humeri the Archbishop. How 
I trusted him, and was betrayed into prison, there 
is no need to relate ; but of his treatment of me 
there, and how cruel a death I underwent, hear ; 
and then judge if he has offended me. 

" I had been imprisoned with my children a 
long time in the tower which has since been called 
from me the Tower of Famine ; and many a new 
moon had I seen through the hole that served us 
for a window, when I dreamt a dream that fore- 
shadowed to me what was coming. Methought 
that this man headed a great chase against the 
wolf, in the mountains between Pisa and Lucca. 
Among the foremost in his party were Gualandi, 
Sismondi, and Lan&ancbi, and the hounds were 
thin and eager, and high-bred; and in a little 
whDe I saw the hounds fasten on the flanks of the 
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wolf and the wolf's cHldren, and tear them. At 
that momeDt I awoke with the voices of my own 
children in my ears, asking for bread. Truly 
cruel must thou be, if thj heait does not ache to 
thjnk of what I thought then. If thou feel not 
fiMT a pang like that, what is it for which thou art 
accustomed to feel? We were now all awake; 
and the tune was at hand when they brought us 
bread, and we bad all dreamt dreams which made 
us anxious. A.t that moment I heard the key of 
the horrible tower turn in the lock of the door 
below, and fasten it. I looked at my children, 
and said uot a word. J did not weep. I made a 
strong effort upon the soul within me. But my 
little Anselm said, ' Father, why do you look so t 
Is any thing the matter ?' Nevertheless I did not 
vreep, nor say a word all the day, nor the night 
that followed. In the morning a ray of light feU 
upon us through the window of our sad prison, 
and I beheld in those four little faces the likeness 
of my own fece, and then I b^;an to gnaw my 
hands for misery. My children, thinkii^^ I did 
it for hunger, raised themselves on the floor, and 
said, ' Father, we should be less miserable if 
you would eat our own flesh. It was you that 
gave it us. Take it again.' Then I sat still, 
in order not to make them unhappier: and that 
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day and the Dext we all remained without speak- 
ing. On the fourth day, Graddo stretched himself 
at my feet, and said, ' Father, why won't you help 
me?' and there he died. And as surely as thou 
lookeet on me, so surely I beheld the whole th^ee 
die in the same manner. So I began in my 
misery to grope about in the dark for them, for I 
had become blind ; and three days I kept calling 
on them by name, thoi^h they were dead; till 
famine did for me what grief had been unable 
to do." 

With these words, the miserable man, his eyes 
starting from his head, seized that other wretch 
again with his teeth, and ground them against the 
skull as a dog does with a bone. 

O Pisa ! scandal of the nations \ since thy 
neighbours are so slow to punish thee, may the 
very islands tear themselves up from their roots 
in the sea, and come and block up the mouth 
of thy river, and drown every soul within thee. 
What if this Count Ugolino did, as report says he 
did, betray Uiy castles to the enemy ? his children 
had not betrayed them ; nor ought they to have 
been put to an agony like this. Their age was 
their innocence ; and their deaths have given thee, 
the infamy of a second Thebes.' 

' I *hanld be loath to diiturb the ioimitable pathos of this 
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The pilgrims passed on, and beheld other 
traitors frozen up in swathes of ice, with their 
heads upside down. Their vary tears had hinder- 
ed them from shedding more ; for their eyes were 
encrusted with the first they shed, so as to be 
enclosed with them as in a crystal visor, which 
forced back the others into an accumulation of 
anguish. Qpe of the sufierers he^ed Dante to 
relieve him of this ice, in order that he might vent 
a little of the burden which it repressed. The 
poet said he would do so, provided he would dis- 
close who he was. The man said he was the 
friar Alherigo, who invited some of his brother- 
hood to a banquet in order to slay them. 

" What !" exclaimed Dante, " art thou no 
loi^r, then, among the living ?" 

" Perhaps I appear to be," answered the friar ; 
" for the moment any one commits a treachery 
like mine, his soul gives up his body to a demon, 
who thenceforward inhabits it in the man's like- 
ness. Thou knowest Branca Doria, who murder- 
ed his father- in-law, Zanche ? He seems to be 

■tory, if there did not aeem gronnds for believing that the poet 
wns too haaly in giving eredit to pu-ts of it, particularly the ages 
of some of hia fellow.prieonerg, and the guilt of the archbishop. 
See the Appendix to this Tolume. 
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walking the earth still, and yet he has heen in this 
place many years."' 

" Jmpossihle !" cried Dante ; " Branca Doria 
is still alive ; he eats, drinks, and sleeps, like any 
other man." 

" I tell thee," retained the friar, " that the 
soul of the man he slew had not reached that lake 
of boihng pitdi in which thou sawest him, ere the 
soul of his slayer was in this place, and his hody 
occupied by a demon in its stead. But now 
stretch forth thy hand, and relieve mine eyes." 

Dante relieved them not. Ill manners, he said, 
were the only courtesy fit for such a wretch.^ 

O ye Genoese 1 he exclaim8,~-men that are 
perversity all over, and full of every corruption to 
the core, why are ye not swept from the fece of 

' Tbig a the moat tremenilona lunpoon, aa fhr u I *m aware, 
in the whole circle of literatare. 

' "Cort«iia fulni euerTillano." Thie is the fonleit blot which 
Dante has cast on his own character in all his poem (short of the 
cmelties he thinks fit to attribute to God). It is argaed that he 
i« cruel and false, oat of hatred to cruelty and falsehood. Bat 
wh; then add to &e som of both > and towards a man, too, sop. 
posed to be inffering eCemaUy I Tt is idle to discern in each bai- 
baroas inconsisteDcies any thing bat the writer's own contribntions 
to the gtocic of them. The atmost credit for right feeling is not to 
be given on cTery occMioD to a man who refose* it to eiery one 
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the earth ? There is one of you whom you fencj 
to be walking about hke other men, and he is all 
the while in the lowest pit of bell ! 

"Look before thee," said Virgil, as they ad- 
vanced : " behold the banners of the King of Hell." 

Dante looked, and beheld somediing which 
appeared like a windmill in motion, as seen £rom 
a distance on a dark night, A wind of inconceiv- 
able sharpness came from it. 

The souls of those who had been traitors to 
their benefactors were here Irozen up in depths of 
■ pellucid ice, where tbey were seen in a variety of 
attitudes, motionless; some upright, some down- 
ward, some bent double, bead to foot. 

At length they came to where the being stood 
who was once eminent for all fair seeming,' This 

' " I* creatnra ch' ebbe il b«1 scmljuuite." 
Tbit is touchiog ; but the re&der may u well be prepared for a 
total failure in Dante's conception of Satan, eepecially the F.n g li« h 
reader, accnstomed to the inblunitT of Milton's. GnmCmg that 
die Roman Catholic poet intended to hiniour the Mien angel with 
BO sablimity, fast to render him an object of men hate and d[«ad. 
he bas orerdone uid dt^^reded the picture into caricature. A great 
ttapid being, atnck np in ice, with three &cei, one of which ia yel- 
low, and three montha, each eating a sinner, one of those sinners 
being Brntns, — ia an object for derision ; and the way in which be 
eats ChMs, liiB ersrlasting ioiuuM-iauehti, dlridea denrion with 
diagmt. The paiiage mmt be giTen, otherwise the abatiact of the 
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was the figure that seemed tossing its arms at a 
distance like a. windmill. 

" Satan," whispered Vii^l ; and put himself 
in front of Dante to re-assure him, halting him at 
the same time, and bidding him summon all his 
fortitude. Dante stood benumbed, though con- 
scious ; as if he himself had been turned to ice. 
He felt neither alive nor dead. 

The lord of the dolorous empire, each of his 
arms as big as a giant, stood in the ice half-way 
up his breast. He had one head, but three faces ; 
the middle, vermilion ; the one over the right 
shoulder a pale yellow ; the other black. His 
sails of wings, huger than ever were beheld at sea, 
were in shape. and texture those of a bat; and 
with these he constantly flapped, so as to send 
forth the wind that froze the depths of Tartarus. 
From his six eyes the tears ran down, mingling 
at his three chins with bloody foam ; for at every 
mouth he crushed a sinner with his teeth, as sub- 
stances are broken up by an engine. The middle 
sinner was the worst punished, for he was at 
once broken and flayed, ^id his head and trunk 
were inside the mouth. It was Judas Iscariot. 

poeio vDuld 'be incomplete ; bat I cEuinot help thinVlng it the 
HOret aud-cUiuBi ever tailea into by a great poet. 
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Of the other two, whose heads were hanging out, 
one was Brutus, and the other Cassius. Cassius 
waa very lai^e-limbed. Brutus writhed with 
agony, but uttered not a word,' 

"Night has returned," said Virgil, "and all 
has been seen. It is time to depart onward." 

Dante then, at bis bidding, clasped, as Vii^ 
did, the huge inattentive being round the neck ; 
and watching their opportunity, as the wings 
opened and shut, they slipped round it, and so 
down his sha^y and frozen sides, from pile to 
pile, clutching it as they went ; till suddenly, vrith 
the greatest labour and pain, they were compelled 
to turn themselves upside down, as it seemed, but 
in reality to regain their proper footing ; for they 

' T\a> rilence ii, et all erenbp, a compliment to Bnitna, eape- 
dally from * mui like DsDt«, ood the more becauBe it is ex- 
torted. Dante, no doubt, hated sll treachery, puticularlf trea- 
chery to the leader of hia beloved Soman emperors j forgetting 
t]iree things; first, that Cssar naa gnilty of treachery himself to 
the Roman people ; second, that he, Dante, has pat Curio in hell 
for advising Cnsar to crou the Rnbicon, thongh lie has put the 
cromer among the good Paguu ; and third, that Bmtua waa edn - 
cated in the belief that the pnniahmeat of snch treachery as Cssar'i 
by aiuaasiiiation waa one of the first of dnties. Bow differently 
has ShaliBpeare, himself an aristocratic rather tban democratic 
poet, and fall of just doubt of the motives of assassins in general, 
treated the error of the tbonghtfol, conscientions, Platonic pbilo- 
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Pni^torj, in the sjatem of Dante, is a monntBin at tke 
AntipodeB. on the top of which in tba Terrestri^ Paradise, once 
tike leat of Adun nnd Eve. It forma the principal part ot an 
Uaud in a lea, and pouessea a pnre air. Ita lowest nipon, wiOi 
one or two exceptions of redeemed Psgang, ia occnpied bjr Bx- 
commnnioted Penitents and by Delajen of Peniteace, all of 
iFhom are compelled to lose time befbre tludr atonement com- 
mencei. Hie other and greater portion of the aicent ii divided 
into drdea or plaina, in wliich are expiated the 8e*en Deadly 
Sint. The Poet Mcend* ttom circle to circle with Virgil and 
Statins, and ii met in a forest on tlie top bj the spirit of Beatrice, 
lAo transports liim to Heaven. 
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JOURNEY THROUGH PURGATORY. 



When the pilgrims emei^^ from the opeuing 
through which they heheld the stats, they found 
themselves in a scene which enchanted them with 
hope and joy. It was dawn : a sweet pure air 
came on their faces ; and they beheld a sky of tlte 
loveliest oriental sapphire, whose colour seemed to 
perrade the whole serene hollow ^m earth to 
heaven. The beautiful planet which encourages 
loving thoughts made all the orient laugh, ohscur- 
ing hy its very radiance the stars in its train ; and 
among those which were still lingering and spark- 
ling in the southern horizon, Dante saw four in 
the shape of a cross, never beheld by man since 
they gladdened the eyes of our first parents. 
Heaven seemed to rejoice in their possession. O 
widowed northern pole! bereaved art thou, in- 
deed, since thou canst not gaze upon them !' 

' " Dolce color d' oriental uffiro 
Cbe b' scct^liera nel tiereao upetto 
De 1' aer pnro infino al fnimo giro, 
U2 
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The poet turned to look at the north where he 
had been accustomed to see stais that no longer 
appeared, and beheld, at his dde, an old man, 
who struck his beholder with a veneration like 
that of a son for his father. He had grey hairs, 
and a long beard which parted in two down his 

A gli occhl ndd riciMiiiiiciA diletto, 
Totto ch' io vici' foor de 1' mm morla 

Che m' BTM contristati gU ocdii e '1 petto. 

~Lo bel pianeta, ch' ad unar conforta, 
Facera tatto rider 1' oriente, 
Telaodo I Pead, cb.' eraoo in ana ecorta. 

Io mi volai a man deatra, e posi mente 
All' altro polo, e lidi qnattro atelle 
Nod viats mw, tuor cb' a la prima geote ; 

Goder parara '1 del di lor SuDmelle. 
O Betteotrional vedoTO nto. 
Poi che privato ata di mirar quelle 1 " 

The israeteat oriental aapphire blue, 
Which Ha whole air in its pure bosom had. 
Greeted mine ejea, br aa the heaieiiE withdrew ; 

So that again they Mt aaanred and glad, 
Soon a« tlief itmied fotth from the dead air, 
Where ererj eight and thooght had made them aad. 

The t>eaoteoaa Btar, wUch leta no lore deap^. 
Made all the orient langh with lorelineaa. 
Veiling the Fieh that glimmered in It> hair. 

I tamed me to the right to gaie and bless, 
And saw four more, nerer of living night 
Beheld, aince Adam bron^t us Our diatreaa ; 
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boaom ; and the four southern stars beamed on his 
face with such lustre, that his aspect was aa radi- 
ant as if he had stood in the sun. 

" Who are ye ?" said the old man, " that have 

HeaTen seemed rejoiciiig in their happy light. 
O widowed northern pole, bereaved indeed, 
Since thon hut hod no power to >ee that nght 1 

Readers who ma; have gone thiu far willi tbe " Italian Pit- 
grim'x Progress," will aUew me to caogrotalate them on arriving 
■t this lovely «c«ne, one of the most admired in the poem. 

This ii one of the passages which make the religious admirers 
of Dante inclined to prononnce him divinely inspired ; for how 
could he odierwise have seen stars, they ask as, which were not 
diMOvered till aft^ hia time, and which compose tlie constellation 
of the Crosa? Bnt other commentators are of opinion, that the 
Cross, though not so named till sabsequently (and Dante, we see, 
^ves no prophetic hint about ibe name), had been seen, probably 
by stray navigators. An Arabian^globe is even mentioned by M. 
Aitaud (see Cary), in which the Southern Crosa is set down. 
Mr. Cary, in his note on the passage, refers to Seneca's predic- 
tion of the discovery of America ; most likely suggested by simi- 
lar information. " Bnt whatever," be adds, " may be thought of 
this, it is certain that the fbnr stars are here symbolical of the 
(bar cardinal lirCues ;" and he refers to canto iiii , where those 
virtoes are retrospectively ossodated with these stars. The sym- 
bol, however, is not necessary. Dante was a very curious in- 
quirer on all subjects, and evidently acquunted witli ships and 
seamen as well as geography ; and his ima^pnation would eogeriy 
have sailed a magnificent novelty like this, and used it Che first 
opportunity. Columbus's discovery, as the reader will see, was 
anticipated by Pulci. 
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escaped from the dreadful prison-LouBe ? Can the 
lawa of the abyss be viokted ? Or has Heaven 
changed its mind, that thus ye are allowed to come 
from the regions of condemnation into mine ?" 

It was the spirit of Cato of Utica, the warder 
of the ascent of purgatoiy. 

The Roman poet explained to his countryman 
who they were, and how Dante was imder hea- 
venly protection ; and then he prayed leave of pas- 
sage of him by the love he bore to the chaste eyes 
of his Marcia, who sent him a message from the 
Pagan circle, hoping that he would still own her. 

Cato rephed, that although he was so fond of 
Marcia while on earth that he could deny her no- 
thing, he had ceased, in obedience to new laws, to 
have any affection for hor, now that she dwelt be- 
yond the evil river; but as the pilgrim, his com- 
panion, was under heavenly protection, he would 
of course do what he desired.' He then desired 
him to gird his companion with one of the sim- 
plest and completest rushes he would see by the 

> GeneroDs and diaiDtoreEUd ! — Cnto, the repablicaa eoemj of 
Ceear, and comraittet of suicide, is not lockilir chosen for bit pra> 
>ent office by the poet vho has put Bmtos into tlie devil's mosth 
in spite of his agredng vith Csto, and the suicide PKn> deBe 
Yigne into iiell in spite of hia Tirtaea. Bat Dante thooght CMo's 
aostere manners lilce hia own. 
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water's side, and to wash the stain of the lower 
world out of bis face, and so take their journey up 
the mountain before them, by a path which the 
rising sun would disclose. And with these words 
he disappeared.' 

The pilgrims passed on, with the eagerness of 
one who thinks every step in vain till he finds the 
path he has lost. The full dawn by this time had 
arisen, and they saw the trembling of the sea in 
the distance.^ Yi]^ then dipped his hands into 
a spot of dewy grass, where the sun bad least af- 
fected it, and with the moisture bathed the face 
of Dante, who held it out to him, suSiised with 

' Tbe girding irilh Ui« niili (ffiuneo niitUo) a aappoaed bj 
Oia commenCatoiB ta be iin injunction of nmpliciCy (nd patience. 
Perhapa it is to enjoin sincerity ; egpedHlly at the legion of ex- 
piation has BOW been entered, and eincerity ji the Brat step to 
repenttmce. It will be recollected that Dante's farmer ^rdle, 
tbe cord of the Fmndacan trian, has been left in the hands of 
Frand. 

^ " JJ alba vincera I* ora mattatina 
Che fiiggia 'nnanri, si cbe di lontano 
Conobbi il tiemolar de la marina." 

The lingering shadows now began to flee 
Bdbre tbe whitening dawn, so that mine eyes 
I>i8eenied fiir off the trembling of the sea. 
" Conobbi il tremoUr de la marizu" 
il « beaatifil] verse, both for the picture and tbe somd. 
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tears;' and then they went on till they came to a 
solitary shore, whence no voyager had ever re- 
turned, and there the loins of the Florentine were 
girt with the rush. 

On this shore they were standing in doubt how 
to proceed, — moving onward, as it were, in mind, 
while yet their feet were staying, — when they be- 
held a light over the water at a distance, rayless 
at first as the planet Mars when he looks redly 
out of the horizon through a fog, but speedily 
growing brighter and brighter willi amazing swift- 
ness. Dante had but turned for an instant to ask 
his guide what it was, when, on looking again, it 
bad grown far brighter. Two splendid pheno- 
mena, he knew not what, then developed them- 
selves from it on either side ; and, by degrees, 
another below it. The two splendours quickly 
turned out to be wings; and Virgil, who had 
hitherto watched its coming in silence, cried out, 
" Down, down, — on thy knees ! It is God's angel. 
Clasp thine hands. Now thou shalt behold oper- 

' TliiB (rridence of humility and g^stitade on the part of 
Dante would be very affecting, if we could forget aU the pride 
and paaeion he has been chewing elsewhere, and the tonnents in 
which he hoi left hie felloW'Creatnres. With these recoUectioiu 
upon ns, it IooIib like an overweening piece of self-congratnlation 
at oAier people's eipeose. 
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aocy indeed. Lo, bow he needs neither sail not 
oar, coming all this way with nothing but his 
wings 1 Lo, how he holds them aloft, using the 
air with them at his will, and knowing they can 
never be weary." 

The " divine bird" grew brighter and brighter 
as he came, so that the eye at last could not sus- 
tain the lustre ; and Dante turned his to the ground. , 
A boat then rushed to shore which the angel had 
brought with him, so light that it drew not a drop 
of water. The celestial pilot stood at the helm, 
with bliss written in his face; and a hundred 
spirits were seen within the boat, who, lifting up 
their voices, sang the psalm beginning " When 
Israel came out of Egypt." At the close of the 
psalm, the angel blessed them with the sign of the 
cross, and they all leaped to shore ; upon which 
he turned round, and departed as swiftly as he 
came. 

The new-comera, after gazing about them for 
a while, in the manner of those who are aston- 
ished to see new sights, inquired of Virgil and 
his companion the best way to the mountain. 
Virgil explained who they were ; and the spirits, 
pale with astonishment at beholding in Dante a 
living and breathing man, crowded about him, in 
spite of their anxiety to shorten the period of 
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their trials. One of them came darting out of 
the press to embrace him, in a manner so affec- 
tionate as to move the poet to return his warmth ; 
but his arms again and agun found themselves 
crossed on his own bosom, having encircled no- 
thing. The shadow, smiling at the astonishment 
in the other's face, drew back ; and Dante has- 
tened as much forward to shew his zeal in the 
greetii^, when the spirit in a sweet voice recom- 
mended him to desist. The Florentine then knew 
who it was, — Casella, a musician, to whom he had 
been much attached. After mutual explanations 
as to their meeting, Dante requested his friend, 
if no ordinance opposed it, to refresh his spirit 
awhile with one of the tender airs that used to 
charm away all his troubles on earth. Casella im- 
mediately began one of hia friend's own produc- 
tions, commencing with the words, 

" Love, that delights to talli nnto my sanl 
Of all the wonders of mj lady'a nature." 

And he sang it so beautifully, that the sweetness 
rang within the poet's heart while recording the 
circumstance. The other spirits listened with 
such attendon, that they seemed to have forgot- 
ten the very purpose of iheir coming ; when sud- 
denly the voice of Cato was heard, sternly rebuk- 
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ing their delay; and the whole party speeded in 
trepidation towards ^e mountain.* 

The two pilgrims, who had at first hastened 
with the others, in a little while slackened their 
steps ; and Dante found that his body projected a 
shadow, while the form of Virgil had none. When 
arrived at the foot of the mountain, they were 
joined by a second party of spirits, of whom Vir- 
gil inquired the way up it. One of the spirits, 
of a noble aspect, but with a gaping wound in 
his forehead, stepped forth, and asked Dante if 
he remembered him. The poet humbly answering 
in the negative, the stranger disclosed a second 
wound, that was in his bosom ; and then, with 
a smile, announced himself as Maniredi, king of 
Naples, who was slain in battle against Charles 

' " Amor che ne la mente mi ngioDK 
De 1a mia doDiu duiOHmente," 
ii the be^imiiig of the ode nng hj Dante'a friend. Hie inoi- 
deut ia bemtifiilly introdnced ; uid Casella'i being made to select 
■ production Irom the pen of the mui who asks him to ling, verj 
delicate]; impliee a greeefdl coidialitr in the munraan'a character- 
Milton alhidee to the pan^e in his sonnet to Henr; Lawea: 
"Tim honoar'st Tene, and Terse must lend her wing 
To hononrthee^the priest of Fhoetnu' qolre, 
That tnn'at their htqtpiest lines in hymn or stor;. 
Dante dull give Pune leare to set thee hlghw 
Than hii Cisella, whom he wooed to ^ng, 
Met in the milder shades of Purgatory." 
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of Anjou, BQd died excommunicated. Manfredi 
gave Dante a mesaa^ to his daughter Costanza, 
queen of Arragon, begging hei to shorten the 
conseqnences of the excommunication b; her 
prayers ; since he, like the rest of the party with 
him, though repenting of his contumacy against 
the church, would have to wander on the out- 
skirts of Purgatory three times as long as the 
presumption had lasted, unless relieved by such 
petitions from the living.^ 

Dante went on, with his thoughts so full of 
this request, that he did not perceive he had 
arriyed at the path which Virgil asked for, till 
the wandering spirits called out to them to say 
so. The pilgrims then, with great difficulty, 
began ip ascend through an extremely narrow 
passage; and Virgil, after explaining to Dante 

■ Hmfredi vra the natoial son of th« Emperor FredeHcSc the 
Second. " He wu IitcIj utd >:gTeeablem hij manDen," obaervei 
Mr. Gary, " and delighted in poetry, miuio, and dancing. Bnt he 
wu hmrioiu and ambitUniB, void of religion, and in his philoso- 
phj an epicareao." Tnaulaiiitn qf Dante, SmiCh'i editkiD, p. 77. 
nmi ECing Maofr^ oaght to h«ve been in a red-hot toml^ rout- 
ing for ever with EpicnniB himadf, and with the father of the 
poet'* beloved Mend, Ouido Cavalemte ; bnt be waa die son of an 
emperor, sod a tbe to tbe honse of Anjon ; bo Dante gives bim a 
paaaport to heaven. Then ii no gronnd whatever for tbe repent- 
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how it was that in this antipodal region his east- 
ward face beheld the sun in the north instead of 
the south, was encouraging him to proceed man- 
ful!; in the hope of finding the path easier hj 
degiees, and of reposing at the end of it, when 
they heard a voice ohserving, that they would 
most likely find it expedient to repose a little 
sooner. The pilgrims looked about them, and 
observed close at hand a crag of a rock, in the 
shade of which some spirits were standing, as men 
stand idly at noon. Another was sitting down, 
as if tired out, with his arms about his knees, and 
hia face hent down between them.' 

"Dearest master!" exclaimed Dante to hia 
guide, "what thinkest thou c^ a croucher like 
this, for manful journeying i Verily he se^ms to 
have been twin-bom with Idleness herself." 

The croucher, lifting up his eyes at these 
words, looked bard at Dante, and sud, " Since 
thou art so stont, push on." 

Dante then saw it was Belacqua, a pleasant 
acquaintance of his, fJEmious for his indolence. 

" That was a good lesson," said Belacqua, 
" that was given thee just now in astronomy." 

■ niB oneipected bit of cumedT- here uuaing i* lerj ra- 
nuikable and pleumt. Belaeqiu, teeording to an old commen- 
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The poet could cot help smiling at the man- 
ner in which his acquaintance uttered these words, 
it was so like his ways of old. Belacqua pre- 
tended, even in another world, that it was of no 
use to make haste, since the angel had prohibited 
his going higher up the mountain. He and his 
companions had to walk round the foot of it as 
many years as they had delayed repenting; un- 
less, as in the case of Manfredi, their time was 
shortened by the prayers of good people. 

A little further on, the pilgrims encountered 
the spirits of such Delayers of Penitence as, havii^ 
died violent deaths, repented at the last moment. 
One of them, Buooconte da Montefeltro, who 
died in battle, and whose body could not he 
found, described how the devil, having been hin- 
dered from seizing him by the shedding of a single 
tear, had raised in his fury a tremendous tempest, 
which sent the body down the river Amo, and 
huried it in the mud.* 

Another spirit, a female, said to Dante, " Ah t 
when thou retumest to earth, and shalt have 
rested Irom thy long journey, remember me, — 

■ BaonconU inu the bod of that Onido d& Montefeltro, wbiMe 
■ool we hsTe leen carried ofF from St. Prancii b; a deril, fbr 
haTing violated the conditioua of penitence. It i> cnrioiu that 
Iwtli bther andaon dionld bate been contoted for in Oua nuniur. 
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Pia. Sienna gave me life ; the Marshes took it 
from me. This he knows, who put on m; fiugei 
the wedding-ring."' 

■ Thii U the most affecting and comprehenmTe of all brief 

" Deh quando ta sarai tomato al moodo, 
E ripOMtO de la longa Tia, 
S^nitb 'Iterzo spirito ol Becoodo, 
Ricorditi di me che hiii U ^ : 
Siena mi & ; diifecemi Maremma ; 
Salai coloi che 'nnanellata pria 
Diiponndo m' avea con la sna gemma." 
Ah, when thou findest thee again on earth 
(Said then a female soul), remember me,— 
Pia. Sieona waa mj place of birth, 

Tbe Marehes of mj death. This knoweth he. 
Who placed upon m; hand the epaiual ring. 
"Nello della Pietra," says M. Berle, in his work entitled 
De t' Amour, "obtaioed in marriage the hand of Madonna Ha, 
■ole heireae of the Ptolomei, the richest and moat noble family of 
Sienna. Her beantf, which was the admiration of all Tuscan;, 
gave rise to ajealoosf in the breast of Ikcr husband, that, enTe- 
DOmed by wrong reports and sospicions continoallT reviving, led 
to a frightful catastrophe. It is not easy to determine at this day 
If his wiJe was altogether innocent ; but Dante lias rqiresented her 
•a mch. Her hosband carried her with him into the marshes of 
Volterra, celebrated then, as now, for the peBtiferons effects of the 
air. Never would be tell his wife the reason of her banishment 
into so dangerous a place. His pride did not deign to pronounce 
either complaint or accusation. He lived with her alone, in a 
deserted tower, of which I have been to see the ruins on the sea- 
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The majority of tluB party were so importu- 
nate with the Floientine to procure them the 
prayers of their friends, that he had as much 
difficulty to get away, as a winner at dice has to 
free himself fiom the mercenary congratulations 
of the hy-standers. On resuming their way, 
Dante quoted to Yirgil a passage in the JEueid, 
decrying the utility of prayer, and begged him to 
explain how it was to he reconciled with what 
they had just heard. Vii^ advised him to wait 
for the explanation till he saw Beatrice, whom, 
he now said, he should meet at the top of the 
mountain. Dante, at this information, expressed 
a desire to hasten their progress ; and Virgil, see- 
ing a spirit looking towards them as they ad- 
vanced, requested hini to acquaint them with the 
shortest road. 

ihore ; he dctct broke hii dudmnfdl silence, nerer replied to the 
qneitdoDi of hii jonthfdl bride, never liiteoed to her enti«£tie». 
He Wted, nniDOTed by lur, for the tor to produce its fatal effect*. 
Tlie *>poim of thi> onwholesome iwamp were not long in tsr- 
niahing featnm the mast beaatiM, they s*7, tli*t in that age had 
appeared upon eaitb. In a tew moaths >be died. Some chrom- 
clen of these remote times report that Nello employed the dagger 
to haeten her end : she died in the marshes in some horrible man- 
ner; but the mode of her death remained a mystery, even to her 
contemporaries. Nello delta Ketra snrriTed, to passthe rest of Us 
days in a silence which was never broken." Hailitfs Jaurmji 
tkmugk Fnmte and Itaiy, p. SI B. 
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The spirit, maintaining a lofty and reserved 
aspect, was as silent as if lie had not heard the 
request ; intimating by his manner that they 
might Bs well proceed without repeating it, and 
eyeing them like a lion on the watch. Vii^l, 
however, went up to him, and gently urged it; but 
the only reply was a question aa to who they were 
and of what country. The Latin poet b^;imung 
to answer him, had scarcely mentioned the word 
" Mantua," when the stranger went aa eagerly up 
to his interrogator as the latter had done to him, 
and said, " Mantua ! My own country ! My 
name is Sordello." And the compatriots em- 
braced. 

O degenerate Italy! exclaims Dante; land 
without affections, without principle, without 
laith in any one good thing ! here was a man 
who could not hear the sweet sound of a fellow- 
citizen's voice without feeling his heart gush to- 
wards him, and there are no people now in any 
one of thy towns that do not hate and torment one 
anotlier. 

Sordello, ii; another tone, now exclaimed, 
" But who are ye ?" 

Virgil disclosed himself, and Sordello fell at 
his feet,' 

* Sordello wai a funoiu ProTCDfal poet ; with whoie writiiigi 
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Sordello now undertook to accompany the 
great Roman poet and his friend to a certain 
distance on their ascent towards the penal quar- 
ters of the mountain ; but as evening was drawing 
nigh, and the ascent could not be made properly 
in the dark, be proposed that they should await 
the dawning of ^e next day in a recess that 
overlooked a flowery hollow. The hollow was a 
lovely spot of groimd, enamelled with flowers that 
surpassed the exquieitest dyes, and green with 
a grass brighter than emeralds newly broken,* 
There rose from it also a fragrance of a thousand 
different kinds of sweetness, all mingled into one 
that was new and indescribable; and with the 
fragrance there ascended the chant of the prayer 
beginning, " Hail, Queen of Heaven,"' which was 
sung by a multitude of souls that appeared sitting 
on the flowery sward. 

Virgil pointed them out. They were penitent 
delayers of penitence, of sovereign rank. Among 
them, however, were spirits who sat mute ; one of 

the world has bnt Utelj been made acquainted through the re- 
tearchei of M. Raynonud, in hii CItoix da fodtiei del TVauio- 
dmiri, &C. 

■ " Fresco ameraldo in I' on. che n liacCB." 
An eiqaisite image of newness and bcilliancy. 

' " Salre, Regina:" the beginning of a Roman-Catholic diant 
to tiie Virgin. 
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whom was the Emperor Rodolph, who ought to 
have attended better to Italy, the garden of the 
empire ; and another, Ottocar, king of Bohemia, 
his enemy, who now comforted him ; and another, 
with a small nose,i Philip the Third of France, 
who died a fugitive, shedding the leaves of the 
lily ; he sat beating his breast ; and with him 
was Henry the Third of Navarre, sighing with his 
. cheek on his hand. One was the father, aud one 
the father-in-law of Philip the Handsome, the 
bane of France ; and it was on account of his un- 
worthiness they grieved. 

But among the singers Virgil pointed out the 
strong-limbed King of Airagon, Pedro; and 
Charles, king of Naples, with his masculine nose 
(these two were singing together) ; and Henry 
the Third of England, the king of the simple life, 
sitting by himself;^ and below these, but with 
his eyes in heaven, Guglielmo marquis of Mont- 
ferrat. 

' " '^th nose deprest," Bays Mr. Cary. But Dante says, 
litenilly, "bidbII nose,'' — natetto. So, fnrtlier on, he say^t 
" msscoline nose," — tHOfchio naso. He meant to imply the 
greater or less determination of character, which the size of Hat 
feature is supposed to indicate. 

' An English reader i« surprised to find here a so*ereign for 
whom he has been taught to entertain little respect. But Henry 
wtM u d«TOiit (errant of the Church. 
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It was DOW the hour when men at sea think 
longingly of home, and feel their hearts melt with- 
in them to rememher the day on which they bade 
adieu to beloved friends ; and now, too, was the 
hour when the pilgrim, new to his journey, is 
thrilled with the like tenderness, when he hears 
the vesper-bell in the distance, which seems to 
mourn for the expiring day.^ At this hour of 

' " Era pi. 1' era cbe Tolge 1 desia 
A' iiHTigHjiti, t inteaerUce '1 coore 
Lo di ch^ aa detto a' dole! amici a Dio ; 

E che lo nuoTO peregrin A' amore 
Punge, K ode aquilla di lontaiw 
Che pais '1 giomo pianger che si mnore." 
A famoOB paagftge, untiring in the repetition. It is, indeed, wor- 
thf to be the roice of Eiening herself. 

"IVaB now the honr, when lore of home melts through 
Men's beoits at eea, and longing thoughts portray 
The moment when thej bade sveet fi-iendi adieu ; 

And the new pilgrim now, on bia lone vnj. 
Thrills, if he bears the distant Tesper-beU, 
That seems to mourn for the expiring day. 
Every body knows the line in Gray's Elegy, not unworthily 
edioed from Dante's — 

" Tiie curftw tolls the tnell of parting day." 
Nothing cut equal, bowerer, the tone m the Italian original,] — the 

" Paia 'I gidmo piinger cbe ai mubre." 
Alas I why could not Cbe great TiiHcsn have been superior enough 
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the coming darkness, Daste beheld one of the 
spirits in the floweiy hollow arise, and after giv- 
ing a signal to the others to do as he did, stretch 
forth both hands, palm to pahn, towards the Bast, 
and with softest emotioc commence the hymn be- 
ginning, 

" Thee before the dodng light.'" 

Upon which all the rest devoutly and softly fol- 
lowed him, keeping their eyes £xed on the hea- 
vens. At the end of it they remained, with pale 
countenances, in an attitude of humble expecta- 
tion; and Dante saw the angels issue from the 
quarter to which they looked, and descend to- 
wards them with flaming swords in their hands, 
broken short of the point. Their wings were as 
green as the leaves in spring ; and they wore gar- 
ments equally green, which the fanning of the 
wings kept in a state of streaming fluctuation be- 
hind them as they came. One of them took his 
stand on a part of the hill just over where the 
pilgrims stood, and the other on a hill opposite, 
so that the party in the valley were between them. 
Dante could discern their heads of hair, notwith- 

to hii penoiul ^riefi to write a whole book fall of such bean- 
tiM, and Ki hare left ni a work tnlj to be caUed Diiine ? 

' "Te lad* ante termimim;" — a bjmn inng at eremng aer- 
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standing its brightness; but their faces wete so 
dazzling as to be undistiDguishafale. 

"They come from Mary's bosom," whispered 
Sordello, " to protect the valley from the designs 
of our enemy yonder, — the Serpent," 

Dante looked in trepidation towards the only 
undefended side of the valley, and beheld the Ser- 
pent of Eve coming softly among the grass and 
flowers, occasionally turning its head, and licking 
its polished back. Before he could take off his 
eyes from the evil thing, the two angels had come 
down like falcons, and at the whirring of their 
pinions the serpent fled. The angels returned as 
swiftly to their stations. 

Aurora was now looking palely over the east- 
em cliff on the other side of the globe, and the 
stars of midnight shining over the heads of Dante 
and his friends, when they seated themselves for 
rest on the mountain's side. The Florentine, be- 
ing still in the flesh, lay down for weariness, and 
was overcome vrith sleep. In his sleep he dreamt 
that a golden eagle flashed down like lightning 
upon him, and bore hitn up to the r^on of fire, 
where the heat was so intense that it woke him, 
staring and looking round about with a pale face. 
His dream was a shadowing of the truth. He 
had actually come to another place, — to the en- 
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trance of Putgatory itself. Sordello had been 
left behind, Virgil alone remained, looking him 
cheerfully in the face. Saint Lucy had come 
from heaven, and shortened the fadgue of his 
journey by carrying him upwards as he slept, the 
heaUien poet following them. On arriving where 
they stood, the fair saint intimated the entrance 
of Purgatory to Virgil by a glance thither of her 
beautiful eyes, and then vanished as Dante woke. > 

The portal by which Purgatory was entered 
was embedded in a cliff. It had three steps, each 
of a different colour ; and on the highest of these 
there sat, mute and watching, an angel in asb- 
coloured garments, holding a naked sword, which 
glanced with such intolerable brightness on Dante, 
whenever he attempted to look, that he gave up 
the endeavour. The angel demanded who they 
were, and receiving the right answer, gently bade 
them advance. 

Dante now saw, that the lowest step was of 
marble, so white and clear that he beheld his face 

' Lncy, Lucia (supposed to 1je derived from lux, bieii), ii 
the goddess (I iras ttlmost going to sij] who in Romui Catholic 
eonntries ma; be said to preside over tight, tmd who is really 
invoked in nulsdies of the e jes. Sie was Dante's &vourite ssint, 
possibi; for Chat resson among others, for he had once hurt Ms 
eyes with study, and they liad been cored. In her spiritual cha- 
racter she represents the light of grace. 
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in it. The colour of the uezt was a deadly black, 
and it was all rough, scorched, and full of cracks. 
The third was of flaming porphyry, red as a man's 
Mood when it leaps forth under the lancet.* The 
angel, whose feet were on the porphyry, sat on a 
threshold which appeared to be rock-diamond. 
Dante, ascending the steps, with the encourage- 
ment of Vi:^, fell at the angel's feet, and, after 
thrice beating himself on the breast, humbly asked 
admittance. The angel, with the point of his 
sword> inscribed the first letter of the word pec- 
catum (sin) ^ven times on the petitioner's fore- 
head; then, bidding bim pray with tears for their 
erasement, and be cautious how he looked back, 
opened the portal with a silver and a golden 
key.* The hinges roared, as they turned, like 
thunder; and the pilgrims, on entering, thought 
they heard, mingling with the sound, a chorus of 
voices singing, "We praise thee, O God!"^ It 
was like the chant that mingles with a cathedral 
organ, when the words that the choristers utter are 

' Tbs firet step typifiea conidoiuiieis of liu; the aecond, 
horror of it ; the third. leal to amend. 

■ The Vejs of St. Peter. The gold i« uid bf the commentaton 
to mean power to abaolre ; the eilier, Che leanung and judgment 

reqaisite to uje it. 

' "TeDeumlandtmas," thewell-knowuhynmof St AmbroM 
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at one momeot to be distinguiahed, and at another 
fade away. 

The companions continued ascending till they 
reached a plain. It stretched as far aa the eye 
could see, and was as lonely as roads across de- 
serts. 

This was the first flat, or table-land, of the 
ascending gradations of Purgatory, and the place 
of trial for the souls of the Proud. It was bor- 
dered with a mound, or natural wall, of white 
marble, sculptured all over with stories of humi- 
lity. Dante beheld among them the Annuncia- 
tion, represented with so much life, that the sweet 
action of the angel seemed to be uttering the very 
word, "Hailt" and the suhmisaiye spirit of the 
Virgin to be no less impressed, like very wax, in 
her demeanour. The next story was that of David 
dancing and harping before the ark, — an action 
in which he seemed both less and greater ^an a 
king. Michal was looking out upon him irom a 
window, like a lady iiill of scorn and sorrow. Next 
to the story of David was that of the Emperor 
Trajan, when he did a thing so glorious, as moved 
St. Gregory to gain the greatest of all his con- 
quests — the delivering of the emperor's soul firom 
heU. 

A widow, in tears and mourning, was laying 
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hold of his bridle as he rode amidst his court with 
a noise of horses and horsemen, while the Roman 
eagles floated in gold over his head. The miserable 
creature spoke out loudly among them all, ciying 
for vengeance on the murderers of her sons. The 
emperoi seemed to say, " Wait till I tetum." 

But she, in the hastiness of her misery, said, 
" Suppose thou retuinest not ? " 

" Then my successor will attend to thee," re- 
plied the emperor. 

" And what hast thou to do with the duties of 
another man," cried she, "if thou attendest not 
to thine own ?" 

" Now, be of good comfort," concluded Trajan, 
" for verily my duty shall be done before I go ; 
justice wills it, and pitj arrests me." 

Dante was proceeding to delight himself fur- 
ther with these sculptures, when Virgil whispered 
him to look round and see what was coming. He 
did so, and beheld strange figures advancing, the 
nature of which he could not make out at first, for 
they seemed neither human, nor aught else which 
he could call to mind. They were souls of the 
proud, bent double under enormous burdens. 

" proud, miserable, woe-begone Christiana ! " 
exclahns the poet; "ye who, in tlie shortness of 
your sight, see no reason for advancing in the right 
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patt ! Know ye not that we are worms, bom to 
compose the angelic butterfly, provided we throw 
off the husks that impede out flight?"' 

The souls came slowly on, each bending down 
in proportion to his burden. They looked like 
the crouching figures in architecture that are used 
to support roofs or balconies, and that excite 
piteous fancies in the beholders. The one that 
appeared to have the most patience, yet seemed as 
if he said, " I can endure no further." 

The sufferers, notwithstanding their anguish, 
raised their voices in a paraphrase on the Lord's 
Prayer, which they concluded with humbly stating, 
that they repeated the clause against temptation, 
not for themselves, but for those who were yet 
living. 

Virgil, wishing them a speedy deliverance, re- 
quested them to shew the best way of going up to 
the next circle. Who it was that answered him 
could not be discerned, on account of theii all 
being so bent down ; but a voice gave them the 

' " Nod t* Bccorgete Toi, che nei flism lermi, 
Nati a fonniir 1' angelica farCdla, 
Che vdIb a ginstizia seozi schermi P " 

Bom to compose the angelic butterfly, 

That flies to heaeea vhea freed from what deforms ?" 
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required direction; the speaker adding, that he 
wished be could raise his eyes, so as to see the 
living creature that stood near him. He said that 
his name was Omberto — that he came of the great 
Tuscan race of Aldobrandesco' — and that hie coun- 
trymen, the Siennese, murdered him on account of 
his arrogance. 

Dante had bent down his own head to listen, 
and in so doing be was recognised by one of the 
sufferers, who, eyeing him as well as he could, 
addressed him by name. The poet replied by 
exclaiming, " Art thou not Oderisi, the glory of 
Agubbio, the master of the art of illumination ?" 

" Ah t " said Oderisi, " Franco of Bologna has 
all the glory now. His colours make the pages of 
books laugh with beauty, compared with what mine 
do.* I could not have owned it while on earth, for 
the sin which has brought me hither ; but so it is ; 
and so will it ever be, let a man's fame be never 
so green and fiourishing, unless he can secure a 
dull age to come after him. Cimabue, in painting, 
lately kept the field against all comers, and now 
the cry is ' Giotto.' Thus, in song, a new Guido 
has deprived the first of his gloiy, and he perhaps 

' " Pi^ ridon le carte 
Che penelkffgia Franco BolagDeae : 
L' onore e lutto or ano, e mio in parC«." 
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is bom who shall drive both oat of the ne8t.> 
Fame is but & wind that changes about from all 
quarters. What does glory amount to at best, 
that a man should prefer living and growing old 
for it, to dying in the days of his nurse and his 
pap-boat, even if it should last him a thousand 
years ? A thousand years !— the twinkling of an 
eye. Behold this man, who weeps before me ; his 
name resounded once over all our Tuscany, and - 
now it is scarcely whispered in his native place. 
He was lord there at the time that your once 
proud but now loathsome Florence had such a 
lesson given to its frenzy at the battle of Arbia." 

" And what is his name ?" inquired Dante. 

" Salvani," returned the hmner. " He is here, 
because he had the presumption to think that he 
could hold Sienna in the hollow of his hand. Fifty 

I The "new Gnido" ii his friend Gnido Cnalcuite (now 
deed) ; the " first " is Guida Guinicelli, for whose writings Dante 
had an esteem ; and the poet, vho is to " nhase them &om the 
nest," caceera di fddo (as the not very friendlf metaphor states 
it), ii with good reuon supposed to be himg^l He waa right ; 
bnt was the statement becoming ? It was certaiolf not neceisarr. 
Dante, notwithstanding his friendsliip with Qnida, appears to hare 
had a grudge againit both the Cayalcanti, probably for soma acora 
they had shewn to his anperadtion ; for they could be proud them- 
selves ; and the son has the reputation of scepticism, as well as the 
Mher. See the Decamenm, Giom. ri. JVoii. 9. 
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years has he paced in this manner. Such is the 
punishment for audacity." 

" But why is he here at all," said Dante, " and 
not in the outer region, among the delayers of 
repentance ?" 

" Because," exclaimed the other, " in the 
height of his ascendancy he did not disd^n to 
stand in the public place in Sienna, and, trembling. 
in every vein, beg money from the people to ran- 
som a friend from captivity. Do I appear to thee 
to speak with mysterious significance ? Thy coun- 
trymen shall too soon help thee to understand 

Virgil now called Dante away from Oderisi, 
and bade him notice the ground on which they 
were treading. It was pavement, wrought all over 
with figures, li2^e sculptured tombstones. There 
was Lucifer among them, struck flaming down 
from heaven; and Briareus, pinned to the earth 
with the thunderbolt, and, with the other giants, 

' Thia is the passage from which it is coojectared that Dante 
knen what it wag to " tremble in every vela," from the awful 
necessity nf begging. Mr. Cary, with same other commentatorB, 
thinks that the " trembling" impliBB fear of being refused. But 
does it not rather mean the agony of the humiliation ? In Sal- 
Taoi^s case it certainly does i for it was in conBideratioQ of the 
pang to his pride, that the good deed rescued him from worse 
punbhment. 
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amazing the gods with his hugeness ; end Nimrod, 
standing confounded at the foot of Babel; and 
Niobe, with her despairing eyes, turned into stone 
amidst her children ; and Saul, dead on his own 
sword in Gilboa ; and Arachne, now half spider, at 
fiiult on her own broken web ; and Rehoboam, for 
all his insolence, flying in terror in his chariot; 
and Alcmason, who made hia mother pay with her 
life for the ornament she received to betray his 
father ; and Sennacherib, left dead by his son in 
the temple ; and the head of Cyrus, thrown by the 
motherless woman into the goblet of blood, that it 
might swill what it had thirsted for; and Holo- 
fernes, beheaded; and his Assyrians flying at his 
death ; and Troy, all become cinders and hollow 
places. Oh ! what a fall from pride was there ! 
Now, maintain the loftiness of your looks, ye sons 
of Eve, and walk with proud steps, bending not 
your eyes on the dust ye were, lest ye perceive the 
evil of your ways.^ 

' The reader will hare noticed the extraordinary miiture of 
PaganiBDi and the Bible in this paau^, especially the introdnction 
of such fables m Niobe and Arachne. It would be difficult not to 
suppose it intended to work ont some half sceptical pnrpoec, if we 
did not call to mind the grave authority given to fables in the 
poet'a treatise on Monarchy, and the whale strange spirit, at once 
logical and grataitooB, of the learning of his age, when the scuter 
the mind, the eabtler became the reconcilement with abeunUty. 
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" Behold," said Vii^, " there is an angel 
coming." 

The angel came on, clad in white, with a face 
that Bent trembling beams before it, like the morn- 
ing star. He shewed the pilgrims the way up to 
the second circle; and then, beating his wings 
against the forehead of Dante, on which the seven 
initials of sin were written, told him he should go 
safely, and disappeared. 

On reaching the new circle, Dante, instead of 
the fierce waitings that used to meet him at every 
turn in hell, heard voices singing, " Blessed are 
the poor in spirit."' As he went, he perceived that 
he walked lighter, and was told by Vii^ that the 
angel had freed him from one of the letters on his 
forehead. He put his hand up to make sure, as a 
man does in the street when people take notice of 



' BtBlipauptrea ipirita. " Blened are the poor in spirit ; for 
theira is the kinjfdom of lieaven" — oae of the beauldfal paarage* 
of the beantifdl sennan on tlie Moant. How could the gre&t 
poet rend (ud admire Bach pauages, and jet fill his booka bo fall 
of all which thej renoanced ? "Oh," ray Ub idolaton, "he did 
it ont of Mb very love for them, and bii impatiencB to see them 
triumph." So said the Inqniaitioo. The evil was continued fbr 
the take of the ^od which it prevented '. The result in the long- 
nm may be bo, but not for the reaaons the; suppoaed, or from 
blindneiB to the indulgence of their bad paaaions. 
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something on his head of which he is not aware ; 
and Virgil smiled. 

In thb new circle the sin of Envy was expiated. 
After the pilgrims had proceeded a mile, they 
heard the voices of invisible spirits passing them, 
uttering sentiments of love and charity ; for it was 
chari^ itself that had to punish envj. 

The souls of the envious, clad in sackcloth, sat 
leaning for support and humiliation, partly against 
the rocky wall of the circle, and partly on one 
another's shoulders, after the manner of beggars 
that ask alms near places of worship. Their eyes 
were sewn up, like those of hawks in truning, but 
not so as to hinder them bom shedding tears, 
which they did in abundance; and they cried, 
"Mary, pray for us!— Michael, Peter, and all 
the saints, pray for us ! " 

Dante spoke to them ; and one, a. female, lifted 
up her chin as a blind person does when express- 
ing consciousness of notice, and said she was Sapia 
of Sienna, who used to be pleased at people's mis- 
fortunes, and had rejoiced when her countrymen 
lost the battle of Colle. " Sapia was my name," 
she said, " but tapient I was not,' for I prayed God 

' " Sivia noD fui, iwegna chs Bepia 
The pun ia poorer eren tiuin it Bounds in Engliah ; for, though 
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to defeat my countrymen ; and when he had done 
so (as he had willed to do), I raised my hold face 
to heaven, and cried out to him, ' Now do thy 
worst, for I fear thee not ! ' I was like the bird 
in the fable, who thought the fine day was to last 
for ever. What I should have done in my latter 
days to make up for the . imperfect amends of my 
repentance, I know not, if the holy Piero Pettig- 
nano had not assisted me with his prayers. But 
who art thou that goest with open eyes, and 
breathest in thy talk ?" 

" Mine eyes," answered Dante, " may yet have 
to endure the blindness in this place, though for 
no long period. Far more do I fear the sufferings 
in the one that I have just left. I seem to feel 
the weight already upon me-"' 

the Italian name maj poulblj remind its readers of lapienna 
(sapieace), there ia the difference of a v in the adjective mbm, 
which ia also accented on the first syllable. It is almost aa bad 
as if she had said in English, "Sophist I found myself, thou^ 
Sophia is my name." It is pleasant, however, to see the great 
saturnine poet among the punsters. — It appears, from die com- 
mentators, that Sapia was in eiile at the time of the battle, but 
they do not say for wbat ; prohably from eome seal of faction 

' We are here let into Dante's coofeaaians. He owns to a 
little envy, but far more pride : 

" Gli occhi, diss' io, mi fieoo ancor qui tolti. 
Ma picciol tempo ; che poch' e 1' oAeea 
Fatta per euer coa invidia volti. 
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The Florentine then informed Sapia how be 
cante thither, which, she said, waa a great sign that 
God loved Lim ; and she begged his prayers. The 
conversation excited the curiosity of two spirits 
who overheard it; and one of them, Guide del 
Duca, a noble Komagnese, asked the poet of what 
country he was. Dante, vrithout mentioning the 
name of the river, intimated that he came from 
the banks of the Amo; upon which the other 
spirit, Rinier da Calboli, asked his friend why the 
stranger suppressed the name, as though it was 
something horrible. Guido said he well might; 
for the river, throughout its course, beheld none 
but bad men and persecutors of virtue. First, he 
said, it made its petty way by the sties of those 
brutal hogs, the people of Casentino, and then - 
arrived at the dignity of watering the kennels of 
the curs of Arezzo, who excelled more in barking 
than in biting ; then, growing unluckier as it grew 
larger, like the cursed and miserable ditch that it 

Troppa i piii la pttnra ond' i eospees 

L' anima mia del tormeDto di sotto : 

Che gii lo 'ncareo di la giu mi pesa." 
The first confession ie aingolarly ingenuous and modest ; the 
second, affecting. It U cnrioos to guess what Bort of persona 
Dante could have allowed himself to envy - probably those who 
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was, it found in Florence the dogs become wolves ; 
and finally, ere it went into the sea, it passed the 
den of those foxes, the Pisana, who were full of 
such cunmng that they held traps in contempt. 

" It will be well," continued Guido, " for this 
man to remember what he hears;" and then, after 
prophesying evil to Florence, and confessing to 
Dante his sin of envy, which used to make him 
pale when any one looked happy, he added, " This 
is Rinieri, the glory of that house of Calboli which, 
now inherits not a spark of it Not a spark of it, 
did I say, in the house of Calboli ? Where is 
there a spark ia all Komagna ? Where is the good 
Lizio? — where Manardi, Traversaro, Carpigna? 
The Romagnese have all become bastards. A me- 
chanic founds a house ia Bol<^a ! a Bemardin 
di Fosco finds his dog-grass become a tree in 
Faenzal Wonder not, Tuscan, to see me weep, 
when I think of the noble spirits that we have 
lived with — of the Guidos of Prata, and the 
Ugolins of Azzo — of Federigo Tignoso and his 
band — of the Traversaros and Anaatagios, fami- 
lies now ruined — and all the ladies and the cava- 
liers, the alternate employments and delighta which 
wrapped us in a round of love and courtesy, where 
now there is nothing but iU-wllI ! O castle of 
Brettinoro! why dost thou not fall? Well has 
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the lord of Bagnacavallo done, who will have no 
more children. Who would propagate a lace of 
Counties from sucli blood as the Castrocaros and 
the Conios ? Is not the son of Pagani called the 
Demon ? and would It not be better that such a 
son were swept out of the family ? Nay, let him 
live to shew to what a pitch of villany it has ar- 
rived. TJbaldini alone is blest, for his name is good, 
and be is too old to leave a child after him. Go, 
Tuscan — go ; for I would he left to my tears." 

Dante and Virgil turned to move onward, and 
had scarcely done so, when a tremendous voice 
met them, splitting the air like peals of thunder, 
and crying out, " Wboever finds me will slay me ! " 
then dashed apart, like the thunder-bolt when it 
falls. It was Cain. The air had scarcely recovered 
its silence, when a second crash ensued from a 
different quarter near them, like tiiunder when 
the claps break swiftly into one another. " I am 
Aglauros," it said, " that was turned into stone." 
Dante drew closer to his guide, and there ensued 
a dead silence.' 

' Aglaaroa, dtngliter of Cecropi, king of Athens, «b» turned to 
■Cone by Mercury, for distarbing willi her eavy hii pudoa for hei 
■uter Herae. 

The passage about Cain is one of the sublimest in Dante. 
Truly wonderful and eharacteriatia is the way in which he hag 
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The sun was now in the west, and the pilgrims 
were journeyiDg towards it, when Dante suddenly 
felt such a weight of splendour on his eyes, as 
forced him to screen them with both his hands. 
It was an angel coming to shew them the ascent 
to the next circle, a way that was less steep tiian 
the last. While mountiDg, they heard the angel's 
voice singing behind them, " Blessed are the mer- 
ciful ; for they shall obtain mercy !" and on his 
leaving them to proceed by themselves, the second 
letter on Dante's forehead was found to have been 
effaced by the splendour. 

The poet looked round in wonder on the new 
circle, where the sin of Anger was expiated, and 
beheld, as in a dream, three successive spectacles 
illustrative of the virtue of patience. The first 

made physical noise aod violence express the anguish of the wan- 
derer's mind. We are not to snppoae, I conceiTe, that ne see 
Ca.iD. We know he has passed as. by his thnnderoiu and headlong 
words. Dante may well malce liim iniiaible, for liis words are 
things — veritable thanderboICs. 

C»n comes in rapid soccegsions of thunder-claps. The voice 
of Aglaoros is thondet-claps crsshiDg into odc another — brokea 
thunder. This is eiceedingly fine also, and wonderful as a varia- 
tion upon that awlnl mosic ; but Cain is the agtonislunent and the 
overwheliningness. If it were not, however, for the second thun- 
der, we should not have had the two silences ; for I doubt nhether 
they are not better ev«n Chan one. At all events, the final silence 
is tremendous. 
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was that of a crowded temple, on the threshold of 
which a female said to her son, in the aweet man- 
ner of a mother, " Son, why hast thou thus defdt 
with us? Behold, thy father and I have sought 
thee sorrowing:"' — and here she became silent, 
and the vision ended. The next was the lord of 
Athens, Pisistratus, calmly reproving his wife for 
wishing him to put to death her daughter's lover, 
who, in a transport, had embraced her in public- 
" If we are to be tbus severe," said Pisistratus, 
" with those that love us, what is to be done with 
such as hate V The last spectacle was that of a 
furious multitude shouting and stoning to death a 
youth, who, as he fell to the ground, still kept his 
face towards heaven, making his eyes the gates 
through which his soul reached it, and imploring 
forgiveness for his murderers." 

The visions passed away, leaving the poet stag- 
gering as if but half awake. They were succeeded 
by a thick and noisome fog, through which he fol- 
lowed his leader with the caution of a blind man, 
Virgil repeatedly telling him not to quit him a 
moment. Here they heard voices praying in uni- 
son for pardon to the " Lamb of God, who taketh 
away the sins of the world." They were the 
spirits of the angry. Dante conversed with one of 
■ St. Luke ii. 48. ' The ■tOQing of Steplieo. 
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them OD free-will and necessity ; and after quitting 
him, and issuing by degrees irom the cloud, beheld 
illustrative visions of augei; such as the impious 
mother, who was changed into the bird that most 
delights in singing; Haman, retaining his look of 
apito and rage on the cross ; and Lavinia, mourn- 
ing for her mother, who slew herself for rage at 
the death of Tumus.' 

These visions were broken off by a great light, 
as sleep is broken ; and Dante heard a voice out 
of it saying, " The ascent is here." He then, as 
Yiigll and he ascended into the fourth circle, felt 
an air on his face, as if caused by the fanning of 
wings, accompanied by the utterance of the words, 
" Blessed are the peace-makers ;" and his forehead 
was lightened of the third letter.^ 

' Ttie» illiutntiTe ipectacles are not among the best inTGli- 
tioni of Duitc Their Introdoctioii in fbrced, and the iiutaDces not 
■ilwaya pointed. A mnrderesi, too, of het ion, cbuiged into inch 
B bird al the nightingsJe, ww not a happy auodatlon of ideu in 
Homer, where Dante found it ; and I am Biirpri>ed he made nae 
oF it, intimate aa he muat have been irith the lesa inconaiitent 
■tor; of her namesBke, ndlamelo, in the Melamarpk<ue$. 

> So, at leaat, I conctiTe, by what i^peara Bftenrarda i and I 
maj here add, once for all, tliat 1 hare inppliad Hie ■iniilar reqni- 
ute intimatioiii nt each sncceuiie >tep in Purgatory, the poet 
Bcemingly having forgotten to do «o. It is neceasary to what be 
implied io the ootaet. The whole poem, it ia to be remembered, 
IB thought to have wanted hii final rerision. 
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In this fourth circle was expiated Lukewarm- 
ness, or defect of zeal for good. The sufferers 
came speeding and weeping roiud the mountain, 
making amends for the old indifference hj the 
haste and fire of the new lore that was in them. 
" Blessed Mary made haste," cried one, " to salute 
Elizabeth." " And Caesar," cried another, " to 
smite Fompey at Lerida."' "And the disobe- 
dient among the Israelites," cried others, *' died 
before they reached the promised land." " And 
the tired among the Trojans preferred ease in 
Sicily to glory in Latium." — It was now mid- 
night, and Dante slept and had a dream. 

His dream was of a woman who came to him, 
having a tongue that tried ineffectually to speak, 
squinting eyes, feet whose distortion drew her to- 
wards the earth, stumps of hands, and a pallid face. 
Dante looked earnestly at her, and his look acted 
upon her like sunshine upon cold. Her tongue 
was loosened; her feet made straight; she stood 
upright; her paleness became a lovely rose-colour ; 
and she warbled so beautifully, that the poet could 
not have refused to listen had he wished it. 

) VHat an uutsnce to pnt among thoM of hastn to do good 1 
But the fiune and Bccompliahments of Ckist, and hu being at 
the bead of our Ghibelline'i belored empeton, fiurly overwhelmed 
Dante '■ boaited impardalitj. 
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" I am the sweet Syren," she said, " who made 
the mariners turn pale for pleasure in the sea. I 
drew Ulysses out of hb course with my song; 
and he that harbours with me once, rarely departs 
ever, so well I pay him for what he abandons." 

Her lips were not yet closed, when a lady of 
holy and earnest countenance came up to shame 
her. "O Virgin" she cried angrily, "who is 
this ?" Virgil approached, with his eyes fixed on 
the lady ; and the lady tore away the garments 
of the woman, and shewed her to be a creature 
so loathly, that the sleeper awoke with the hor- 
ror.' 

Virgil said, " I have called thee three times to 
no purpose. Let us move, and find the place at 
which we are to go higher." 

It was broad day, with a sun that came warm 
on the shoulders ; and Dante was proceeding with 
hia companion, when the softest voice they ever 
heard directed them where to ascend, and they 
found an angel with them, who pointed his swan- 
like wings upward, and then fiapped them against 
the pilgrims, taking away the fourth letter from 
the forehead of Dante. " Blessed are they that 

' A masterlf allegory of Worldly Fletunre. Bat the close of 
it in the original has on intensity of the retolciiig, which ODtrages 
the last receesea of filing, and ditgngts us irith the denonocer. 
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mourn," said the angel, " for the; shall be com- 
forted." 

The pilgrims ascended into the fifth circlei 
and beheld the expiators of Avarice grovelling on 
the ground, and exclaiming, as loud ae the; could 
for the tears that choked them, " My soul hath 
<deaved to the dust." Dante spoke to one, who 
turned out to he Pope Adrian the Fifth. The 
poet fell on his kne^ ; but Adrian bade him arise 
and err not, " I am no longer," said he, " spouse 
of the Church, here ; hut fellow-servant with thee 
and with all others. Go thy ways, and delay not 
the time of my dehverance." 

The pilgrims moving onward, Dante heard a 
spirit exclaim, in the struggling tones of a woman 
in child-bed, " O blessed Virgin ! That was a poor 
roof thou hadst when thou wast delivered of thy 
sacred burden. O good Fabricius ! Virtue vrith 
poverty was thy choice, and not vice with riches." 
And then it told the story of Nicholas, who, hear- 
ing bbat a father was about to sacrifice the honour 
of Ms three daughters for want of money, threw 
bags of it in at his window, containing portions 
for them all. 

Dante earnestly addressed Ibis spirit to know 
who he was ; and the spuit said it would tell him, 
not for the sake of help, for which it looked else- 
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where, but because of the shimng grace that vob 
in his questioner, though yet alire. 

" I was root," aaid the spirit, " of that evil 
plant which overshadows all Christendom to such 
little profit. Hugh Capet was I, ancestor of the 
Philips and Louises of France, ofispring of a 
butcher of Paris, when the old race of kings was 
worn out.' We began by seizing the govern- 
ment in Paris ; then plundered in Provence ; 

' The fierce Hugh Capet, soliloqaising about the Virgin ia 
the tones of » lady in chQd-bed, is rather too ludicrouB an ae- 
sodation of ideas. It was for calling this prince the son of a 
batcher, that Francis the First prohibited the admiaaian of Dante's 
poem into liis dominions. Mr. Carj thinlu the king might have 
been mistakeo in his interpretatian of the passage, and that 
"butcher" may be simply a metaphorical tena for tbe blood- 
thiretiness of Capet's father. Bnt when we find the man called, ' 
not the bntcher, or ihal batcher, or bntdier in reference to his 
spedes, but in plain local parlance "a bntcher of Paris" (m 
teceaio di Parigi) , and wlien tliia designatian is followed up bj 
the allusion to the extinction of the preriooa djnast;, the ordinary 
conatmction of the words appears indisputable. Dante aeemg to 
haTe had no ground for what his aristocratical pride doubtless 
considered a bard blow, and vHtat K'ng Francis, indeed, conde- 
scended to feel as such. He met with the notion somewhere, and 
chose to beliese it, in order to vei the French and their princes. 
The spirit of' the taunt contradicts his own theories elsewhere ; 
far he has repeatedly said, that the only tme nobility is in the 
mind. But his writings (poeticBl truth excepted) are a heap of 
contradictions. 
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then, to taake amends, laid hold of Poitou, Nor- 
mandy, and Qiaconj ; then, still to make amends, 
put Conradin to death and seized Naples ; then, 
always to make' amends, gave Saint Aquinas his 
dismissal to Heaven by poison. T see the time 
at hand when a descendant of mine will be called 
into Italy, and the spear that Juda& jousted tvitk^ 
shall transfix the bowels of Florence, Another 
of my posterity sells his daughter for a sum of 
money to a Marquis of Ferrara. Another seizes 
the pope in Alagna, and mocks Christ over again 
in the person of his Vicar. A fourth rends the veil 
of the temple, solely to seize its money. O Lord, 
how shall I rejoice to see the vengeance which 
even now thou huggest in delight to thy bosom !^ 

' Mr. Gary thought he had Been an old romance in which 
there ii a comhat of lliis kind between Jesui and his bdrajer. I 
hare an impresaiOD to the aame effect. 

' " O Signer mio, qumdo uro io lieto 
A Tcder la vendetta cbe nascoaa 
Fa dolce I' ira toa nel too e^reto !" 

The spirit of the blasphemona nittictBiii attributed to another 
Italian, Tiz. that the reaaon why God prohibited tetenge to man- 
Idnd wai its bung " too delicate a. morsel for any hat himself," is 
here g^arely antidpated ai a positiye compliment to Qod bj the 
fierce poet of the thiiteenUi eaitnry, who has been held np as a 
great Chriatiaii divine 1 God hogs rerenge to bis bosom with 
ddight ! The Supreme Being confounded nith a poor grinning 
Florentine 1 
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" Of loving and liberal things," continued 
Capet, " we speak while it is light ; such as thou 
heardest me record, when I addressed myself to 
the blessed Yi^n. But. when night comes, we 
take another tone. Then we denounce Pygma- 
lion,' the traitor, the robber, and the parricide, 
each the result of his gluttonous love of gold ; and 
Midas, who obtained his wish, to the laughter of 
all time; and the thief Achan, who still seems 
frightened at the wrath of Joshua ; and Sapphira 
and her husband, whom we accuse over agaiu be- 
fore the Apostles ; and Heliodorus, whom we bless 
the hoofs of the angel's horse for trampling ;'' and 
Crassus, on whom we call with shouts of derision 
to tell us the flavour of his molten gold. Thus 
we record our thoughts in the night-time, now 
high, now low, now at greater or less length, as 
each man is prompted by his impulses. And it 
was thus thou didst hear me recording also by 
day-time, though I had no respondent near me." 

The pilgrims quitted Hugh Capet, and were 

' A lodicroDs onti-cliaiu tbis to modem ears 1 "Hie alliidon 
is to the Pfpnalion who was Dido'i brother, and who murdered 
ber hoBbftnd, the priert Sicheoi, for bis riches, The term " par- 
ricide" ia bete applied Id its secondary sense of— the murderer of 
any one to wbom ve owe rerercDce. 

* Heliodorus was a phmderer of the Temple, thus inpema- 
tnrally pnnisbed. The subject has been nobly treated by fiaphael. 
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eagerly pursuing their journey, when, to the tenor 
of Dante, they felt the whole mountain of Pur- 
gatory tremble, as though it were about to fall in. 
The island of Delos shook not so awfully when 
Xiatona, hiding there, brought forth the twin eyes 
of Heaven. A shout then arose on every side, bo 
enormous, that Viigil stood nigber to hia com- 
panion, and bade him be of good heart. " Crlory 
be to God in the highest," cried the shout ; but 
Dante could gather the words only &om those 
who were near him. 

It was Pmgatory rejoicing for the deliverance 
of a soul out of its bounds.' 

The soul overtook the pilgrims as they were 
journeying in amazement onwards; and it turned 
out to be that of Statius, who had been converted 
to Christiamty in the reign of Domitian.' Mu- 
tual astonishment led to inquiries that explained 
who the other Latin poet was ; and Stadua fell at 
his master's feet. 

Statius had expiated his sins in the circle of 

' A gnad BDd beaotifal fictioD. 

' Beaden need hardl; be told tint there ii no foondaljoii for 
thU fane;, except In the ioTentioii of the chorcbmen. DaaCe. in 
another psnage. not necessirj to giTe, confonndi the poet Slatini 
wbo mi fi-om Nsplei, with a rhetorician of the aune name from 
Thonlooae. 
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Avarice, not for that vice, but for the opposite 
oae of Prodigality. 

An angel now, as before, took the 6£th letter 
from Dante's forehead ; and the three poets hav- 
ing ascended into the sixth round of the moun- 
tain, were journeying on lovingly tt^ether, Dante 
listening with reverence to the talk of the two 
ancients, when they came up to a Bweel>smelltng 
fruit-tree, upon which a clear stream came tum- 
bling from a rock beside it, and diffusing itself 
through the branches. The Latin poets went up 
to the tree, and were met by a voice which said, 
" Be chary of the fruit. Mary thought not of 
herself at Galilee, but of the visitors, when she 
said, ' They have no wine.* The women of oldest 
Rome drank water. The beautiful age of gold 
feasted on acorns. Its thirst made nectar out of the 
rivulet. The Baptist fed on locusts and wild honey, 
and became great as you see him in the gospel." 

The poets went on their way; and Dante was 
still listening to the oUiers, when they heard 
behind them a mingled sound of chanting and 
weeping, which produced an effect at once sad 
and delightful. It was the psalm, " O Lord, 
open thou our lips!" and the chanters were ex- 
piators of the sin of Intemperance in Meats and 
Drinks. They were condemned to circuit the 
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mountaio, famiabed, and to long for the fruit snd 
waters of the tree in vain. They soon came up 
with the poets — a pallid multitude, \rith hollow 
eyes, and hones staring through the akin. The 
sockets of their eyes looked like rings &om which 
the gems had dropped.' One of them knew and 
accosted Daiite, who could not recognise him till 
he heard him apeak. It was Forese Donati, one 
of the poet's moat intiniate connexiooa. Dante, 
who had wept over his face when dead, could as 
little forhear weeping to see him thua hungering 
and thirsting, though he had expected to find him 
in the outskirts of the place, amosg the delayers 
of repeattuice. He asked his friend how he had so 
quickly got higher. Foreae said it was owing to 
the prayers and tears of his good wifa Nella; and 

I ■' Par^u r occhiiye uteUa. senza gennne." 
Tlus beanliiiil and affecdng image ii fallowed in the ariginil b; 
one of the most ^tutical cooceite of the tiiae. The poet nja, 
diat the phyaiognomist who '^ reada the word ouo (Aomo, man), 
written in the latx of the humim being, might easily have aeen the 
letter m in theirs." 

" Chi nel tIki de gli nomini legge o m o, 
Bene avrla qniTi conoecinto 1' cnune." 
The meaning is, that the perpendicular linea of the nose and 
temples form the letter u, and the eyes the two o's. The enthn- 
■iast for Roman domination mmt have been delighted to find tbair 
Nature wrote in Latin i 
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then he huist into a Btrain of indignatioD f 
the contract exhibited to her virtue by the general 
depravity of the Florentine women, whom he de- 
scribed as less modest than the half-naked savages 
in the mountains of Sardinia. 

" What is to be said of such creatures ?" con- 
tinued he. " O my dear cousin * I see a day at 
hand, when these impudent women shall be for- 
bidden irom the pulpit to go exposing their naked 
bosoms. What savages or what infidels ever 
needed that F Oh 1 if they could see what Heaven 
has in store for them, their mouths would be this 
instant opened wide for howling." • 

■ " Se le tveigogoaic foHcr certe 
Di qoel che 1' ciel Teloce loro unmanni, 
Gik pel urlire aTiiaii le bocnhe apeite." 
Thii will remind the reader of the stjle of tbat gentU Chrittian, 
John Knox, vbo, insteul of offering hii own " cheek to tbe 
amiter*," delighted to smite the cheeks of women. Fdtj wu his 
mode of preaching meekness, and threats of ereriastii^ howling 
bU reproof of a tune on Snndays. Bnt, it will he nU, Ite looked 
to consequences. Yes ; and prodoeed die wiH«t Umself, both spi- 
ritoal and temporaL Let the whiskjr-ahops answer him. How- 
erer, he helped to saTs Scotland Erom Poigator; : lo we most 
take good and bad together, and hope die best in the end. 

Forcse, like many of Dante's preachers, seems to have been 
one of those self-ignorant or self-eiasperated denooncers, who 
" Compound for sios thejr are inclioed to, 
B]r ■IjniTiing Oiose thej hare no mind to." 
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Forese then asked Daate to expliun to himself 
and his astonished fellow-sufferers how it was that 
he stood there, a living body of flesh and blood, 
casting a shadow with his substance. 

" If thou callest to mind," said Dante, " what 
sort of life thou and I led tf^ther, the recollec- 
tion may still grieve thee sorely. He that walks 
her© before us took me out of that life ; and 
through his guidance it is that I have visited in 
the body the world of the dead, and am now tra- 
veising the mountain which leads us to the right 
path." > 

He woi * ^ttoQ, irtu> could not bear to tee Isdlea too little 
clothed. Tie defodng of " Ood'i image" in hii awn penon be 



I The pasBBge respecting; hi> past life ii uneqnlTocal tertimonf 
to the fact, conSdentl; diBpnted by aome, of Dante'i hanng availed 
hinuelf of the liceiue of &a time ; though, in juatice to Bnch 
caDdOdTi we are bonnd not to think wone of it than oan be helped. 
Hu worde in the oiiginal are : 

" Se Ii riduci a mente 



Ancor fia grave il 

literally ; " If thou recalleat to mind what <BOrt of perton) flioa 
wast with me, and what 1 waa with thea, the recoUection 11M17 
oppren thee iHll." 

Hia having been taken ont of that kind of Hfe b; Tli^ (con- 
■traed in the literal Muse, in which, among other HDsee. he haa 
k2 
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After Bome further explanation, Foreae pointed 
out to his &iend, among the expiatory of iatem- 
peiance, Buonaggiunta of Lucca, the poet; and 
Pope Martin the Fourth, with a &ce made sharper 
than the reat for the eels which he used to smother 
in wine j and Ubaldino of Pila, grinding his teeth 
on air ; and Archbishop Boniface of Bavenna, 
who fed jovially on his flock j and Bigi^hosi of 
Forh, who had had time enough to drink in the 
other world, and yet never was satisfied. Buonag- 
giunta and Dante eyed one another with curiosity; 
and the former murmured something ahout a lady 
of the name of Gentucca. 

"Thou seemest to wish to speak with me," 
said Dante. 

" Thou art no admirer, I helieve, of my native 
place," said Buonaggiunta ; " and yet, if thou art 
he whom I take thee to he, there is a damsel there 
shall make it please thee. Art thou not author of 
the poem beginning 

directed ne to construe him), may implj, tntlter that the delight of 
reading Virgil first made him think of living in a manner more 
becoming a man of intellect, or (poaaiblj) that the LaCin poet's 
description of ^neas'e descent into hell tamed his thonghti to 
redi^oOB peoitence. Be thie bb it may, hia life, though anreLj it 
could at no time bare been of an; very licentiotu kind, never, if 
we are to believe Boccaccio, became apotless. 
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" Lsdiea, that nndcntand tlie lore of lore ?" ' 

" I am one," replied Dante, " who writes as 
Love would have him, heeding no manner but his 
dictator's, and uttering dmply what he suggests."' 

"Ay, that is the sweet new style," returned 
Buonaggiunta ; " and I now see what it waa that 
hindered the notary, and Guittone, and myself, 
from hitting the right natural point." And here 
he ceased speaking, looking like one contented to 
have ascertained a truth.^ 

' Hu mention of Gectocca might be tbonght & coo^liment to 
the Udy, if Dante had not made Beatrice BfterwurdB treat hii 
r^urd for any one eke bnt herself with ao mueh contempt (See 
page 216 of the present volume.) 'Under that circam^tance, it is 
hardly acting like a gentleman to apeak of her at all ; unleai, 
indeed, he thongbt ber ■ person who wonld be pleased with tbe 
notoriety arising even from the record of a fugitive rq;ard ; and 
in that cage the good taste of the record wonld itill remain donbt- 
fol. The probabiUty seems to be, that Dante wu reiolved, at bH 
events, to take this opportonity of bearding lome mmonr. 
' A celd>rated and charming paasage : 

" lo mi BOD on, che qnaudo 
Amore spira, noto ; e a qnel modo 
Che detta dentro, to significando." 
I am ODC that notea 
When Love inspirea ; and what he Bpeaka I tell 
Id his own way, embodying but hia tbouglits. 
* Eiqnisite troth of painting ! and a very elegant compliment 
to the handsome nature of Bnonaggiunta. Jacopo da Lentino, 
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The whole multitude then, except Foreae, 
skunmed awa; like cranes, swift alike through 
eagerness and throiigh leanness. Forese lingered 
a moment to have a parting word with his friend, 
and to prophesy the violent end of the chief of his 
family, Corso, run away with and dragged at the 
heels of his horse faster and faster, till the frenzied 
animal smites him dead. Having given the poet 
this information, the prophet speeded after the 
others. 

The companions now came to a second fruit- 
tree, to which a multitude were in vain lifting up 
their hands, just as children lift them to a man 
who tantalises them with shewing something which 
he withholds} but a voice out of a thicket by 
the road-side warned the travellers not to stop, 
telling them that the tree was an ofiset from that 
of which Eve tasted. " Call to mind," said the 
voice, "those creatures of the clouds, the Cen- 
taurs, whose feasting cost them their lives. Re- 
called the Notaiy, and Fra Guittoue of Areizo, were celebniMd 
Terae-vriten of the daj. The latter, ia a aormet giien b; Mr. 
Car; in the notee to hia tranalatiOD, aayi he ahall be delighted to 
hear the trompet, at the last day, diTJdiag mankind into ike 
happy uid the tormented (anffereri under enuUl marlirt), bteauit 
an inscription nill then be leen on his forehead, ihewiog that he 
had been a slave to lore ] An odd iraj for a poet to shew hia 
feelings, and a friar Ms religion I 
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member the Hebrews, how they dropped away 
from the ranks of Gideon to quench their eSe- 
minate thirst."' 

The poets proceedsd, wrapt in thought, till 
they heard another voice of a nature that made 
Dante start and shake as if he had been some 
paltry hackney. 

" Of what value is thought," said the voice, 
" if it lose its way ? The path lies hither." 

Dante turned toward the voice, and beheld a 
shape glowing red as in a furnace, with a visage 
too dazzling to be looked upon. It met him, 
nevertheless, as he drew nigh, with an air &om 
the fanning of its wings fresh as the first breath- 
ing of the wind on a May morning, and fragrant 
as all its flowers; and Dante lost the sixth letter 
on his forehead, and ascended with the two other 
poets into the seventh and last circle of the moun- 
tain. 

This circle was all in flames, except a narrow 
path on the edge of its precipice, along which the 
pilgrims walked. A great wind from outside of 
the precipice kept the flames from raging beyond 
the path ; and in the midst of the fire went spirits- 
expiating the sin of Incontinence. They sang the 

' Judges vii. 6. 
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bjiim beginniDg " God of consummate mercy 1 " ' 
Dante was compelled to divide lus attention be- 
tween liis own footsteps and theirs, in order to 
more without destruction. At the close of the 
hymn they cried aloud, " I know not a man 1 " ^ 
and then recommenced it ; after which they again 
cried aloud, saying, " Diana ran to the wood, and 
drove Calisto out of it, because she knew the 
poison of Venus 1" And then again they sang the 
hymn, and then extolled the memories of chaste 
women and husbands ; and so they went on with- 
out ceasing, as long as their time of trial lasted. 

Occasionally the multitude that went in one 
direction met another which mingled with and 
passed through it, individuals of both greeting 
tenderly by tl)e way, as emmets appear to do, 
when in passing they touch the antennae of one 

' Sunmut Daa tUmtntia. Tbie undent begimung of a hfmn 
in the Roman Catholic chorch ; now altered, my the commea. 
tatora, to " Snmme pareiis clementiBe." 

' Virvm nm cognraeo. " Thea said Muy unto the angel, 
How shall this be, seeing I know not a man 1 " — Ijuie i. 34. 

The placing of Marj's interrfew with the angel, and Ovid'i 
ttory of Calisto, npon apparently the same identical footing of 
aathoritjr, by spirits in all the sincerity of agonised penitence, ia 
Tery remarkable. A. disBertatioQ, by Some competent antiquary, 
on the cnrione qneation suggested by these anomalies, would be a 
welcome novelty in the world of letters. 
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another. These two multitudes parted with loud 
and sorrowful cries, pToclaiining the offences of 
which they had been guilty ; and then each re- 
sewed their spiritual songs and prayers. 

The souls here, as in former circles, knew 
Dante to he a living creature by the shadow which 
he cast; and after the wonted explanations, he 
learned who some of them were. One was his 
predecessor in poetry, Ckiido Cruinicelli, irom 
whom he could not take his eyes for love and 
reverence, till the sufferer, who told him there was 
a greater than himself in the crowd, vanished away 
through the fire as a fish does in water. The 
greater one was Amauld Daniel, the Provencal 
poet, who, after begging the prayers of the travel- 
ler, disappeared in like manner. . 

The sun by this time was setting on the £res 
of Piurgatory, when an angel came crossing the 
road through them, and then, standing on the 
edge of the precipice, with joy in his looks, and 
sii^ng, " Blessed are the pure in heart ! " invited 
the three poets to plunge into the flames them- 
selves, and so cross the road to the ascent by which 
the summit of the mountain was gained. Dante, 
clasping his bands, and raising them aloft, recoiled 
in horror. The thought of all that he had just 
witnessed made him feel as if his own hour of 
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death was come. His companioD encouraged him 
to obey the angel ; but he could not stir. Yitffl 
said, " Now mark me, son ; this is the only re- 
maining obstacle between thee and Beatrice ;" and 
then himself and Statiua entering the fire, Dante 
followed them. 

" I could have cast myself," said he, " into mol- 
ten glass to cool myself, so raging was the furnace." 

Virgil talked of Beatrice to animate him. He 
said, " Methinks I see her eyes beholding us." 
There was, indeed, a great light upon the quarter 
to which they were crossing ; and out of the light 
issued a voice, which drew them onwards, singing, 
" Come, blessed of my Father 1 Behold, the sun 
is going down, and the night cometh, and the 
ascent is to be gained." 

The travellers gained the ascent, issuing out of 
the file ; and the voice and the light ceased, and 
night was come. Unable to ascend farther in the 
darkness, they made themselves a bed, each of a 
stair in the rock ; and Dante, in his happy humi- 
lity, felt as if he had been a goat lying down for 
the night near two shepherds. 

Towards dawn, at the hour of the rising of the 
star of love, he had a dream, in which he saw a 
young and beautiful lady coming over a lea, and 
bending every now and then to gatJier flowers j 
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and as she bound the flowers into a garland, she 
Bang, " I am Leah, gathering floweis to adorn 
myself, that my looks may seem pleasant to me 
in the mirror. But my sister Rachel abides be< 
fore the mirror, flowerless; contented with her 
beautiful eyes. To behold is my sister's pleasure, 
and to work is mine."' 

Wbeu Dante awoke, the beams of the dawn 
were visible; and they now produced a happi- 
ness like that of the traveller, who every time he 
awakes knows himself to be nearer home. Vli^ 
and Statins were already up ; and all three, re- 
suming their way to &e mountain's top, stood 
upon it at last, and gazed round about them on 
the skirts of the terrestrial Paradise. The sun was 
sparkling bright over a green land, full of trees and 
flowers. Virgil then announced to Dante, that 
here his guidance terminated, and that the creature 
of flesh and blood was at length to be master of 
his own movements, to rest or to wander as he 
pleased, the tried and purified lord over himself. 

' Ad all^iory of the Actiye and Contemplative Lifist — not, I 
think, a hippj one, tbou^ beuitiAillf painted. It prcMnti, ^i*rt 
from it! termiutiDg conunent, no Beaentrj intellectnal nig' 
geatiaD ; ii rendered, by the conunent iwit, hardly coiuiiteDt 
witb Leah's expreu lore of onument ; and, if it were not for the 
hat aeotence, mifiht be taken fat a picture of two different formi 
of Vanity. 
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The Florentine, eager to taste his new libeiiy, 
left his companions awhile, and strolled away 
through the celestial forest, whose thick and 
lively verdure gave coolness to the senses in the 
midst of the brightest sun. A ^agrance came 
£rom every part of the soil ; a sweet unintermit- 
ting air streamed against the walker's face; and 
«s the full-hearted birds, warbling on all sides, 
welcomed the morning's radiance into the trees, 
the trees themselves joined in the concert with a 
•welling breath, like that which rises among the 
pines of Chiassi, when Eolus lets loose the soutii- 
wind, and the gathering melody comes rolling 
through the forest &om bough to bough.' 

' " lU, qoftl di rsmo in remo ei raccoglic 
Per la pioeta in sul lito di CfaissBi, 
Quand' Elolo scirocco fuor diacEoglie." 

*' Eren as ^m branch to branch 
Along the piny forests on the shore 
Of ChiaaBi, rolls tiie gathering melO(l;f , 
When Eolos batb from hia cavom loosed 
The dripping south." — Caiy, 

"TloB ii the wood," mj» Mr. Cbij, "where the Bceoe of 
Boecaccio't BablinteBt alory (taken entirely from Elinaod, u 1 
lewu in die notei to the Decameron, edit. Giouti, 1S73, p. 62) is 
Uid. See Deo., G. S, N. 8, and Dryden's Theodore and Uonoiik. 
Oar poet perhaps wandered in it during hit abode with Gnido 
Noiello d& Poleota,"— TVatwIafion of Dantt, at sap. p. 121. 
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Dante had proceeded far enough to lose sight 
of the point Bt which he entered, when he foiind 
himself on the hank of a rivulet, compared with 
whose ci^tal purity the limpidest wat«rs on earth 
were clouded. And yet it flowed under a perpe- 
tual depth of shade, which no beam either of sun 
or moon penetrated. Nevertheless the darkness 
was coloured with endless diversities of May-blos- 
soms ; and the poet was standing in admiration, 
looking up at it along its course, when he beheld 
something that took away every other thought; 
to wit, a lady, all alone, on the other side of the 
water, singing and culling flowers. 

" Ah, lady !" said the poet, " who, to judge by 
the cordial beauty in thy looks, hast a heart over- 
flowing with love, be pleased to draw thee nearer 
to the stream, that I may understand the words 
thou singest. Thou remindest me of Proserpine, 
of the place she waa straying in, and of what sort 
of creature she looked, when her mother lost her, 
and she herself lost the spring-time on earth." 

As a lady turns in the dance when it goes 
smoothest, moving round with lovely self-posses- 
sion, and scarcely seeming to put one foot before 
the other, so tiuned the lady towards the water 
over the yellow and vermilion flowers, dropping 
her eyes gently as she came, and singing so that 
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Dante could hear hrar. Then when she arrived at 
the water, she stopped, and raised her eyes to- 
wards him, and smiled, shewing him the flowers in 
her hands, and shifting them with her fingers into 
a display of all their heauties. Never were such 
eyes beheld, not even when Venus herself was in 
love. The stream was a little stream ; yet Dante 
felt it as great an interventioa between them, as if 
it had heen Leander's Hellespont. 

The lady explained to him the nature of the 
place, and how the rivulet was the Lethe of Para- 
dise ; — Lethe, where he stood, but called Eunoe 
higher up; the drink of the one doing away all 
remembrance of evil deeds, and that of the other 
restoring all remembrance of good.' It was the 
region, she said, in which Adam and Eve had 
lived; and the poets had beheld it perhaps in 
their dreams on Mount Parnassus, and hence 
imagined their golden age; — and at these words 
she looked at "Virgil and Statins, who by this time 
had come up, and who stood smiling at her kindly 
words. 

Resuming her song, the lady turned and pass- 
ed up along the rivulet the contrary way of the 
stream, Dante proceeding at Uie same rate of time 

' Lethe, Fbrs/e(fulneM ,■ Eonoe, Wtll- 
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on his side of it ; till on a sudden she cried, " Be- 
hold, and listen !" and a light of exceeding lustre 
came streamiDg through the woods, followed by a 
dulcet melody. The poets resumed their way in 
a rapture of expectation, and saw the air before 
them glowing under the green boughs like fire. 
A divine spectacle ensued of holy mystery, with 
evangelical and apocalyptic images, which gradu- 
ally gave way and disclosed a car brighter than 
the chariot of the smi, accompanied by celestial 
nymphs, and showered upon by angels with a 
cloud of flowers, in the midst of which stood a 
maiden in a white veil, crowned with olive. 

The love that had never left Dante's heart 
from childhood told him who it was; and trem- 
bling in every vein, he turned round to Virgil for 
encouragement. Vii^l was gone. At that mo- 
ment, Paradise and Beatrice herself could not re- 
quite the pilgrim for the loss of his &iend ; and 
the tears ran down his cheeks. 

"Dante," said the veiled maiden across the 
stream, " weep not that VirgU leaves thee. Weep 
thou not yet. The stroke of a sharper sword is 
cooung, at which it will behove thee to weep." 
Then assuming a sterner attitude, and speaking 
in the tone of one who reserves the bitterest 
speech for the last, she added, " Observe me well. 
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I am, AS thou suspectest, Beatrice indeed; — Bea- 
trice, TTho has to congratulate thee on deigning 
to see^ the mount^n at last And hadst thou 
80 long indeed to learn, that here only can man he 
happy ?" 

Dante, casting down his eyes at these words, 
beheld his face in the water, and hastily turned 
aside, he saw it so full of shame. 

Beatrice had the dignified manner of an of- 
fended parent ; such a flavour of bitterness was 
mingled with her pity. 

She held her peace ; and the angels abruptly 
began aingii^, " In thee, O Lord, have I put my 
trust;" but went no farther in the psalm than the 
words, " Thou hast set mj feet in a large room." 
The tears of Dante had hitherto been suppressed ; 
but when the singing began, they again rolled 
down his cheeks. 

Beatrice, in a milder tone, said to the angels, 
" This man, when he proposed to himself in his 
youth to lead a new life, was of a truth so gifted, 
that every good habit ought to have thrived with 
him ; but the richer the soil, the greater peril of 
weeds. For a while, the innocent light of my 
countenance drew him the right way; but when 
I quitted mortal life, he took away his thoughts 
from remembrance of me, and gave himself to 
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others. 'When I had risen from flesh to spirit, 
and increased in worth and beautj, then did I 
«ink in his estimation, and he turned into Other 
paths, and pursued false images of good that never 
keep their promise. In vain I obtained from 
Heaven the power of interfering in his behalf, and 
endeavoured to affect him with it night and day. 
So htt]e was he concerned, and into snch depths 
he fell, that nothing remained hut to shew him 
the state of the condemned ; and therefore I went 
to their outer regions, and commended him with 
tears to the guide that brought him hither. The 
decrees of Heaven would he noi^ht, if Lethe could 
be passed, and the £ruit beyond it tasted, without 
any payment of remorse.* 

" O thou," she continued, addressing herself 
to Dante, " who standest on the other side of the 
holy stream, say, have I not spoken truth ?" 

Dante was so confused and penitent, that the 
words failed as they passed his lips. 

' " Sen» Rlcnno ecotCo 
Di pent)ni«ato." 
UtenlljF, teoUfrte.^^" Scotto," scot; — "payment for dinner or 
nipper in » tavem" (asys Rubbi, the Petrarcbal nitlier tlisn 
Daotesqne editor of the Famaia Ilaliano, and a very nunmuy 
genttEman) ; " here nsed fignratlTely. thangh it is not a word fit 
to be employed on eerionj and giand occasioDa" (in cow gnti 
ed iUoitri). See his " Dante" Id that collection, toI. ji p. 297. 
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" Wliat could induce thee," resumed his mom- 
tress, "when I had given thee aims indeed, to 
abandon them for objects that could end in no- 
thing?** 

Dante said, " Thy face was takea from me, 
and the presence of false pleasure led me astray." 

" Never didst thou behold," cried the maiden, 
" loveliness like mine ; and if bliss failed thee be- 
cause of my death, how couldst thou be allured by 
moital inferiority? That first blow should have 
taught thee to disdain all perishable things, and 
aspire after the soul that had gone before thee. 
How could thy spirit endure to stoop to further 
chances, or to a childish girl, or any other fleeting 
vanity ? The bird that is newly out of the nest 
may be twice or thrice tempted by the snare ; but 
in vain, surely, is the net spread in sight of one 
that is older, "1 

' The •nadon to the childish girl (pargoletta) or anj other 
fleeting Tudtj, 

" O altra Tsniti con si breve ubo," 
ii not handeome. It nas not the fsalt of the childish girU that 
be liked them ; end he ehonld not bare taiuited them, whsterer 
else the; might haie been. WUat answer could the; make to the 
great poet? 

Nor does Beatrice make a good fij^ore throughout this sceue, 
whether si t. woman or an allegory. If she is Theology, or Hea- 
Tenl; Grace, Sec. the steraneBS of the allegory should not have 
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Dante stood as silent and abashed as a sorry 
child. 

" If but to hear me," said Beatrice, *' thus 
afflicts thee, lift up thy beard, and see what sight 
can do." 

Dante, though feeling the sting intended by 
the word " beard," did as he was desired. The 
angels had ceased to scatter their clouds of flowers 
about the maiden ; and he beheld her, though 
still beneath her veil, as fax surpassing her former 
self in loveliness, as that self had surpassed others. 
The sight pierced him with sui:h pangs, that the 
more he had loved any thing else, the more be 
now loathed it; and he fell senseless to the ground. 

When he recovered his senses, he found him- 

been pat into female dupe ; and when ihe U to be taken in her 
Uteral aerue (u the poet also telli ni she ii), her treatment of tlie 
poor labmignre lover, with lesTB of Signor Rnbbi, is no better 
than tnuitiiiff : — to ssj nothing of the yanitj with which *be psjs 
compliments to ber own beanty. 

I miut, fiirthennore, beg Icaie to differ with the poet's thinlc. 
ing it an exalted symptom on hi* part to bate every thing he had 
loved before, ont (^ mppoeed compliment to the transeeDdental 
object of his affections and his own awakened merits. Alt the 
heights of love and wisdom terminate in chsiity ; and charity, 
by very reason of its knowing the poomeu of ao many things, 
hstee nothing. Besides, it is sny thing bat handsome or liigh- 
■ninded to tnm round upon objects whom we have helped to lower 
with oar own gratified paaaiona, and pretend a right to acom them. 
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self in the hands of the lady he had first seen in 
the place, who biddiag him keep firm hold of her, 
drew him into the river Lethe, and so throi^h and 
across it to the other side, speeding as she went 
like a weaver's shuttle, and immersing him when 
she arrived, the angels all the while singing, 
"Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow."* 
She then delivered him into the hands of the 
nymphs that had danced about the car, — nymphs 
on earth, but stars and cardinal virtues in heaven ; 
a song burst from the Hps of the angels; and 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, calling upon Beatrice 
to unveil her face, she did bo ; and Dante quench- 
ed the ten-years thirst of hia eyes in her inefiable 
beauty.' 

After a while he and Statius were made tho- 
roughly regenerate with the waters of Eunoe ; and 
he felt pure with a new being, and fit to soar into 
the stars. 

' "To aspergei me, et mondaboi'," Sec "Purge me with 
hyieep, nod I ehall be clean ; waab me, and I shall be whiter tium 
mow."— Pialmli.7. 

' Beatrice had beau dead ten jev*. 
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THE JOURNEY THROUGH HEAVEN. 
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arffument. 



The Pankdue or Heaven of Dante, in whoge time the reoeiTed 
ayitem of istrDnoiiif was the Ptolemiic, comistB of tbe Seven mc- 
cesaive Planeta accordiog to that aystem, or the Hoon, Meicnry, 
Venus, the Son, Man, Jupiter, and Satnm ; of the Eighth Sphere 
heyond these, or that of the Fixed Stan ; of the ^imam Mobile, 
or Fint Mover of them all round the moveUw Earth ; and of the 
Empyrean, or Region of Pore Light, in which ia the BeatiSc 
Viaion. Each of these ascending (ptierea it occnpied by ita pro- 
portionate degree of Faith and Virtue ; aad Dante vidta each 
under the giudance of Beatrice, receiving many leuona, aa he goes, 
on theological and other anbjecta (here left oat), and being finally 
admitted, aAer the ught of Chriat and the Viipn, to a glimpse of 
the Great Firat Cause. 
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It was evening now on earth, and momiug on 
the top of the hill in Puigatory, when Beatrice 
having fixed her eyes upon the 8UQ, Dante fixed 
hia eyes upon hers, and suddenly found himself in 
Heaven. 

He had heen transported hy the attraction of 
love, and Beatrice was by his side. 

The poet beheld ixom where he stood the 
blaze of the empyrean, and heard the music of the 
spheres; yet he was only in the first or lowest 
Heaven, the circle of the orb of the moon. 

This orb, with his new guide, he proceeded to 
enter. It had seemed, outside, as solid, though as 
lucid, as diamond ; yet they entered it, as sun- 
beams are admitted into water, without dividing 
the substance. It now appeared, as it enclosed 
them, like a pearl, through the essence of which 
they saw but dimly ; and they beheld many faces 
eagerly looking at them, as if about to speak, hut 
not more distinct from the surrounding whiteness 
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than pearls themselTes are from the forehead the; 
adom.! Dante thought them only reflected faces, 
and turned round to see to whom they belonged, 
when his smiling companion set him right ; and he 
entered into diacourse with the spirit that seemed 
the most anxious to accost him. It was Piccarda, 
the sister of his friend Forese Donati, whom he 
had met in the sixth region of Pm^tory. He 
did not know her, hy reason ctf her wonderful 
increase in heau^. She and her associates were 
such as had heen Vowed to a life of Chastity 
and Religion, hut had been Compelled by Others 
to Break their Vows. This had heen done, in 
Piccarda's instance, by her brother Corao.^ On 

■ A cnncnu tod h*pp7 imige. 

" Tonun de' nixtri fiii le pottiUe 
Delnli a, che perla in biuM ttottte 
Non vien men tosto s le nostre pnpille : 
Tali Tid' io pin focce k psrlar pronte." 

' " Rodolfo da Tasagnano, Hiit. Sen^h. Rtlig. P. i. p. 138, 
as cited bj Iiombordl, relate* the following legend of Hccarda: 
' Her brotliET Coraa, inflamed with rags against his vlrg^ sister, 
having joined with him Fsrinata, an infiunouB aasHUiii, and twdye 
otiter abandoned niffluu, entered the mooBsterr bj a ladder, and 
carried awsy hie sister forcibly to fais own house i and then, tearing 
off her religions habit, eompelled her to go in n secular garment to 
her nuptials. Befbre the spouse of Christ came together with her 
new husband, she knelt down befbre a crudfix, and recommended 
her virginity to Christ, Soon after, her whole body wm smitten 
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Dante's askiiig if they did not long foi a Ugher 
state of bliss, she and her siBter-spirits gently 
smiled ; and then answered, with faces as happy as 
first love,' that they willed only what it pleased 
Crod to give them, and therefore were truly blest. 
The poet found by this answer, that every place 
in Hearen was Paradise, though the bliss might be 
of different degrees. Ficcaida then shewed him 
the spirit at her side, lustrous with all the glory 
of the region, Costaoza, daughter of the king c^ 
Sicily, who had been forced out of the cloister to 
become the wife of ibe Emperor Henry. Having 
given him this information, she began singing jive 
Maria; and, while singing, disappeared with the 
rest, as substances disappear in water.^ 

with leprot} , bo oi to strike grief and horror into the beholden ; 
and thus, in a few days, tbrongb the dinne diipoeal, ihe psiwd 
with s palm of Tirginit; to the Lord. Perhspi (adds the worthy 
fiuieiicaii), onr poet not being able to certify liimielf entitdy of 
thla occnrrence, haa choien to pau it over diKreetly, by making 
Piccarda say, ' Ood knows how, after that, my life wsa framed.' " 
—Caty, Qt sap. p. 137. 
' A loTely aimile indeed. 

" Tanto lieta 
Ch' arder parea d' amor tiel primo fbco. 

' Coatsnia, danghter of Rnggleri, king of Sicily, thoa taken 
oot of ^ monaitery, wu mother to the Emperor Frederick the 
Second. " She w«a fifty yean old or more at the time" (say* 
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A loying will transported the two companions, 
aa before, to the next circle of Heaven, where 
they found themselves in the planet Mercury, the 
residence of those who had acted rather out of 
Desire of Fame than Liove of God. The spirits 
here, as in the former Heaven, crowded towards 
them, as fish in a clear pond crowd to the hand 
tliat offers them food. Their eyes sparkled with 
celestial joy ; and the more they thought of their 
joy, the brighter they grew ; till one of them who 
addressed the poet became indistinguishable for ex- 
cess of splendour. It was the soul of the Emperor 
Justinian. Justinian told hina the whole story of 
the Roman empire up to his time ; and then gave 
an account of one of bis associates in bliss, Borneo, 
who had been minister to Raymond Beranger, 
Count of Provence. Four daughters had been 
bom to Raymond Beranger, and every one became 
a queen ; and all this had been brought about by 
Rom^o, a poor stranger from another country. 
The courtiers, envying Romeo, incited Raymond 
to demand of him an account of his stewardship, 

Mr. Csrj, qDotinj; from Mnretori snd otben) ; " uid becaoM it 
wu not credited that tbs conld h«ve a child at that age, she was 
ddiiered in a paTilion ; and it wai giren out, that anj' lady who 
plBBKd wai at Uberty to tee her. Many come and ww her, and 
the nupicioii ceased." — TVmutaNon nf DmUe, at «ap. p. 137. 
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tfaough he had brought Us master's treasury twelve- 
fold for every ten it disbursed. Romeo quitted 
the court, poor and old; " and if the world," said 
Justinian, " could know the heart such a man must 
have had, begging his bread as he went, crust by 
crust — praise him as it does, it would praise him 
a great deal more."* 

" Hoeaims, Holy God of SabaoQi, 
SaperiUnmiiung with li^t of light 
Hie happj Area of these thj Malahoth I"' 

Thus began singing the soul of the Emperor Jus- 
tinian ; and then, turning as he sang, vanished with 
those about him, like sparks of fire. 

Dante now found himself, before he was aware, 
in the third Heaven, or planet Venus, the abode of 
the Amorous.^ He only knew it by the increased 
loveliness in the &ce of his companion. 

The spirits in this orb, who came and went in 
the light of it like sparks in fire, or like voices 
chanting in harmony with voice, were spun round 

' Probablj an lUniion to Dante's own wanderingi. 
* " Hosanna Sanctng Deas SsbMiUl 
Sa|i«rillaatniiii cUritate tuft 
Felices igDea homm Mslahoth." 

Malahoth I Hebrew, jHn^iomt. 

* The epithet ii not too strong, as will be seen bj the natnra of 
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in circles of delight, each with more or less swift- 
ness, according to its share of the beatific vision. 
Several of them came sweeping out of their dance 
towards the poet who had sung of Love, among 
whom was his patron, Charles Martel, king of 
Hungary, who shewed him the reason why diver- 
sities of natures must occur in families ; and Cu- 
nizza, sister of the tyrant Ezzelino, who was over- 
come by this her star when on earth; and Folco 
the Troubadour, whose place was next Cunizza in 
Heaven ; and Rahab the harlot, who favoured the 
entrance of the Jews into the Holy Land, and 
whose place was next Folco. i Ctmizza said that 

I Charles Martel, aan of t^ king of Naples and Sicilj, and 
crowned king of Hnngary, seems to have become acqiftdnted with 
Dante during the poet's joaUi, when die prince met hii royal 
bther in the citf of Florence. Be was brother of Robert, who 
succeeded the hAet, and who was the friend of Petrarch. 

" The adventures of Cunizza, overcome by tlie inflnenoo of her 
star," says Cary, "aie related by the chronicler Solandino of 
Fadoa, lib, L cap. 3, in MnratoTi, Rer. Ital. Bcript, torn, viii. 
p. 173. She eloped from her first hosband, Richard of St. Boni- 
face, in ^e'company of Sordello (see Foi^. canto vL and yii.), 
with whom she is'supposed to have cohabited before her marriage : 
then liied with a soldier of Trerigi, whoae wife was living at the 
same time in the same dty ; and, on his being murdered by her 
brother the tyrant, was by ber brother married to a nobleman of 
Bragaozo : lastly, when he also had fallen by the same hand, she, 
after ber brother's death, was again wedded in Verona.'' — TVinw- 
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she did Dot at all legret a lot wMcli carried ber no 
h%her, wliatever the vulgar might think of such 
an opinion. She spoke of the glories of the jewel 
who was close to her, Folco — contrasted his zeal 
with the inertness of her contemptible country* 
men — and foretold the bloodshed that awaited 
the latter from wars and treacheries. The Trou- 
badour, meanwhile, glowed in his aspect like a 
ruby stricken with the sun ; for in heaven joy ifl 
expressed by eSiilgence, as on earth by laughter. 
He confessed the lawless £res of his youth, as great 
(he said) as those of Dido or Hercules ; but added, 
that he had no recollection of them, except a joy- 
ous one, not for the fault (which does not come to 
miod in heaven), but for the good which heaven 
brings out of it. Folco concluded with explaining 
how Kohab had come into the third Heaven, and 



lalion qf Dante, at mp. p. 147. See wbat FobcdIo mja of ber in 
the DiKono rut Tttto, p. 339. 

Folco. tlife gsllsnt IVonbsdoiir, bere placed between Cmuzia 
and Rabab, u no other ttum Folqaea, bishop of Tbonlonse, tbe 
penecator of the Albigenaea. Tt is of him the brutal anecdote is 
related, that, being aaked, daring an indiscriimnate attack on tliat 
people, how the orthodox and heterodox were to be diidngwibed, 
he Bud, " Kill all ; God will know hia own.'' 

For Rahab, aeeJaiAua, cbap. ii. and vi. ; tadHiiraci. iL 31 
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with denouncing the indifference of popes and 
cardinals (those adulterers of the Church) to every 
thing but accursed mouej-getting.' 

In an instant, before he could think about 
it, Dante waa in the fourth Heaven, the sun, 
the abode of Blessed Doctors of the Church. A 
band of them came encircling him and his guide, 
as a halo encircles the moon, singing a soi^, 
the beauty of which, like jewels too rich to be 
exported, was not conveyable by expression to 
mortal fancy. The spirits composing the band 
were those of St Thomas Aquinas, Albertus 
Magnus, Gratian the' Benedictine, Pietro Lom- 
bardo, Solomon, Saint Dionysius the Areopagite, 
Paulus Orosius, Boetius, Isidore, the Venerable 
Bede, Richard of St. Victor, and Sigebert of 
Gemblours. St. Thomas was the namer of them 
to Dante. Their song had paused that he might 
speak ; but when he had done speaking, they be- 
gan resuming it, one by one, and circling as they 
moved, like the wheels of church-clocks that sound 
one after another with a sweet tinkling, when they 

' The reader need not be required to Attend to tbe eitraor- 
dinary theological dudosorea in the whole of the preceding pu- 
sage. nor jet to consider how much more thef ditcloie, than theo- 
logy or the poet might hare deiired. 
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auimnon the hearts of the devout to monung 
prayer.' 

Again they stopped, and again St, Thomas 
addressed the poet. He was of the order of St. 
Dominic ; but with generous grace he held up 
the founder of the Franciscans, with his tow of 
povei^, as the example of what a pope should be, 
and reproved the errors of no order hut his own. 
On the other hand, a new circle of doctors of 
the Church making their appearance, and enclos- 
ing the first as rainbow encloses rainbow, rolling 

' These fifteen penonaget are chiefly theologiuu and school- 
men, wliou names and obsolete mitmgs are, Sot the most part, 
DO longer worth mentiDii. The saroe may be >ud of the band thai 
cornea after them. 

Dante should not have eet them dancing. It ia impossible 
(ererj regpectfbliieai of endeavour notwithstoncUng) to maintain 
the graiity of one's imi^inatian at ^e thought of a set of doctors 
of the Church, Yeoenble Bede Inclnded, nheeling aboot is giddf 
rapture like ao many dancing derriaea, and keeiHng time to thdr 
ecatatic anilitiea with voicea tinkling lilce church- clocka. Yon 
may invest them with as moch light or other bleased indistiDdiieaa 
aa yon pleaae ; the bearda and the old age* will break through. 
In vain tbeologiani may tell as that our Imaginationa are not ei. 
alted enough. The answer (if such a charge moat be gravely met) 
111 that Dante's whole Heaven itself ii not exalted enough, how- 
ever wonderfnl and beantifnl In parts., The schools, and the forms 
of Cathcdic worship, held even his imaginatian down. There la 
more heaven in one placid idea of love than in all these dance* 
And Unkling*. 
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round with it in the unison of a two-fold joj, a 
voice &om the new circle attracted the poet's ear, 
as the pole attracts the needle, and Saint Buona- 
ventura, a Franciscan, opened upon the praises of 
St. Dominic, the hiring minion of Christianity, 
the holy wrestler, — ^benign to his tiiends apd cruel 
to his enemies;' — and so confined his reproofs to 
his own Franciscan order. He then, as St. Tho- 
mas had done with the doctors in the inner circle, 
named those who constituted the outer: to wit, 
Illuminato, and Agoatino, and Hugues of St. 
Victor, and Petrus Comestor, and Pope John the 
Twenty-first, Nathan the Prophet, Chrysostom, 
Anselmo of Canterbury, Donatus who deigned 

' " Benigno a' snoi, ed a.' nimici cmdo." 
Crnel indeed; — the foander of the Inqiumtioiil Hie "lonug 
minion" ii Mr. Cirj'i excellent tranilation of" anoroM drudo." 
Bat wluC ■ minion, and how loving I With fire snd iword and 
devilry, and no wiah (of cotine) to thnut bit own will and pleuure, 
and bad argomenta, down other people's tbioata I St. Damimc was 
■ Spaniard. So wu Borgia. So was Philip the Second. There 
■eetni to hate been an inherent semi-barbaiiun in the character of 
Spain, which it hai never got rid of to this daj. If it were not 
tor Cervantea, and aome modern patriota, it wonld hardlT appear 
to belong to the right European community. Even Lope de Toga 
waa an Inquisitor ; and Mendoia, the entertaining author of Jjuu- 
rillo de Tormei, a cruel atalennan. Cervantes, however, is enough 
to sweeten a whole peniniula. 
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to teach grammar, Raban of Meotz, and Joa- 
chim of Calabria, The t\vo cicclea then varied 
their movemeot by wheeling round one another 
in counter directions ; and after they had chanted, 
not of Bacchus or Apollo, hut of Three Per- 
sona in One, St. Thomas, who knew Dante's 
thoughts by intuition, again addressed him, dis- 
coursing of mysteries human and divine, exhort- 
ing him to be alow in giving assent or denial to 
propositions without examination, and bidding 
him warn people in general bow they presumed to 
anticipate the divine judgment as to who should 
be saved and who not.' The spirit of Solomon 
then related bow souls could resume their bodies 
gloiifled ; and the two circles uttering a raptur- 
ous amen, glowed with such intolerable bright- 
ness, that the eyes of Beatrice only were able to 
sustain it. Dante gazed on her with a delight 
ineffable, and suddenly found himself in the fifth 
Heaven. 

It was the planet Mars, the receptacle of those 
who had Died Fighting for the Cross. In the mid- 
dle of its ruddy light stood a cross itself, of enor- 
mous dimensions, made of light still greater, and 
exhibiting, first, in the body of it, the Crucified. 

' What B pity the reporter of tiJs adjiae had not hnmUity 
raoQ^ to apply it to himieU t 
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Presence, glittering all over with indescribable 
fltisheB like lightning ; and secondly, in addition to 
and across the Presence, innumerable sparkles of 
the intenaest mixture of white and red, darting 
to and fro through the whole extent of the cruci- 
fix. The movement was like that of motes in a 
sunbeam. And as a sweet dinning arises from the 
multitudinous touching of harps and viols, before 
the ear distinguishes the notes, there issued in 
like manner &om the whole glittering ferment a 
harmony indistinct but exquisite, which eutranced 
the poet beyond all he had ever felt. He heard 
even the words, "Arise and conquer," as one who 
bears and yet bears not. 

On a sudden, with a glide like a falling star, 
there ran down from the right horn of the Cross 
to the foot of it, one of the lights of this cluster 
of splendours, distinguishing itself, as it went, like 
Same in alabaster. 

" O flesh of my flesh !" it exclaimed to Dante ; 
" O Buperabounding Divine Grace ! when was the 
door of Paradise ever twice opened, as it shall have 
been to thee V'^ 

' •• O ungDli mens, o roperiafiiM 
Gratia Dd, liciit tibi, cai 
Bia Duqiiam cceli janoa lednaa ?" 
The spirit ia;s thk in I«ljii, m if to veil the compliment to the 
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Dante, in astonishment, turned to Beatrice, 
and saw such a rapture of delight in her eyes, 
that he seemed, at that instant, as if his own had 
touched the depth of his acceptance and of his 



The light resumed its speech, but in words 
too profound in their meaning for Dante to com- 
prehend. They seemed to be returning thanks 
to God. This rapturous absorption being ended, 
the speaker expressed in more human terms his 
gratitude to Beatrice; and then, after inciting 
Dante to ask his name, declared himself thus : 

" O branch of mine, whom I have long desired 
to behold, I am the root of thy stock ; of him thy 
great^randsire, who first brought from his mother 
the &mily-name into thy house, and whom thou 
sawest expiating his sin of pride on the first 
circle of the mountain. "Well it befitteth thee to 

po«t in " the obBCority of a learned langiujie." And in trath it 
ii a little itTong. 

J '* Che dentro a gli occhi mol ardera nn riao 
Tal, ch' io penaoi co' miei toocar lo fondo 
"De la mia grazia e del mio ^radiao." 

That is, says Lombard!, " I thought my eyes could not possibly be 
more faTonred and imparadiaed" (Peoaai cbe non potessero gli 
occM miei euere graziati ed imparadiBati maggiormente). — Pario- 
nun tdUioH qf Dante, Podna, 1822, toI. iiL p. HZ. 
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shorten his long suffering with thy good works. 
Florence,^ while yet she was confmed within the 
ancient boundafy which still contains the bell 
that summons ber to prayer, abided in peace, for 
she was chaste and sober. She had no trinketa 
of chains then, no head-tires, no gaudy sandals, 
no girdles more worth looking at than the wear- 
ers. Fathers were not then a&aid of having 
daugbtera, for fear they should want dowries too 
great, and husbands before their time. Families 
were in no haste to separate ; nor had chambeiers 
arisen to shew what enormities they dared to prac- 
tise. The heights of Rome had not been surpass- 
ed by your tower of Uccellatoio, whose fall shall 
be in proportion to its aspiring, I saw Bellincion 
Berti walking the streets in a leathern girdle fea- 
tened with bone; and his wife come from her 
tookbg-glass without a painted lace. I saw the 
Nerlis and the Vecchios contented with the 
umplest doublets, and their good dames hard at 
work at their spindles. O happy they! They 
were sure of burial in their native earth, and none 
were left desolate by husbands that loved France 
better than Italy. One kept awake to tend her 

' Here eniuei the tiunons deecription of thoce earlier timet in 
Florence, which Dante euloguea at the eipeiue of hii own. See 
the original panage, with another venion, in the Appratdii. 
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child in its cradle, lulling it with the household 
words that had fondled her own infancy. An- 
other, as sh« sat in tb« midst of her family, draw- 
ing the fias from the distaff, told them stories of 
Troy, and Fiesole, and Borne. It would have 
been ea great a wonder, then, to see such a woman 
as Cjanghella, or such a man as Lapo SaltereUo, 
as it would now be to meet with a Cincionatus or 
a Cornelia.' 

" It was at that peaceful, at that beautiful 
■ time," continued the poet's ancestor, "when we 
all lived in such good faith and fellowship, and in 
80 sweet a place, that the blessed Virgin vouch- 
safed the first sight of me to the cries of my 
mother ; and there, iu your old Baptistery, I be- 
came, at once, Christian and Cacci^uida, My 
brothers were called Moronto and Eliseo. It 



ti ITU > noble Tlorentme, of the hmue of 
the BBTigiumL Cianghella is udd to hAve been an abandoned 
woman, of nuamert u ghameleai as bee morata. Iiipo SalterelU, 
one of the co-eiiles of Dante, and ipedallf hated by him, wu a 
peraonage who appean to bare eibibited the rare combioatian of 
judge and fop. An old commentator, in recording bis attentioii 
to hii hair, teemi to intimate that Dante allndea to it in contrait- 
iqg him with Cinclnnatna. If bo, Lapo might hais reminded the 
poet of what Cicero aaji of liiB belored Ciessr g — that he once aaw 
him icratchiiig the top of bie head witb the tip of hia finger, that 
he might not diaoompoae the locka. 
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was my wife that brought thee, from Yaldipado, 
thy family name of Alighieri. I then followed 
the Emperor Conrad, and lie made me a knight 
for my good service, and I went with him to fight 
against the wicked Saracen law, whose people 
usurp the fold that remains lost through the faidt 
of the shepherd. There, by that foul crew, was 
I delivered from the snares and pollutions of the 
world ; and so, from tbe martyrdom, came to this 
peace." 

Cacciaguida was silent. But his descendant 
praying tA he told more of his family and of tlie 
old state of Florence, the beatified soldier re- 
sumed. He would not, however, speak of his own 
predecessors. He said it would be more becom- 
ii^ to say nothing as to who they were, or the 
place they came from. All he disclosed was, that 
his father and mother lived near the gate San 
Piero.' With regard to Florence, he continued, 

' " Chi ri <i (dro, e onde veimer qum. 
Pin i tacer che ragionare oneito." 
Some think Dante was anhamed to speak of these utcMton, froin 
the lowness of their origin ; others that he did not choose to make 
them a boast, for the height of it. I snspect, with Lombard!, fi-om 
ha general cliajacter, and from the wiliingness he bu avowed 
to make sach boasts (see the opening of canto ivi, Faradiso, in 
the original), that irhile he claimed for them a descent &om the 
Romans (lee Inferno, canto it. 73, &c.), he knew them to be 
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the numbet of the iDhabitants fit to carry arms 
was at that time not a fifth of its present amount ; 
but then the blood of the whole cit; was pure. It 
had not been mixed up with that of Campi, and 
Certaldo, and Figghine. It ran cleai in the veins 
of the humblest mechanic. 

"Oh, how much better would it have been," 
cried the soul of the old Florentine, "had my 
countrymen still kept it as it was, and not 
brought upon themselves the stench of the pea- 
sant knave out of A^gUone, and that other from 
Signa, with his eye to a bribe ! Had Rome done 
its duty to the emperor, and so prevented the fac- 
tions that have ruined us, Simifonte would have 
kept its beggarly upstart to itself; the Conti 
would have stuck to their parish of Acone, and 
perhaps the Buondelmonti to Valdigrieve. Crude 
mixtures do as much harm to the body politic as 

poor in fortime, perlukpB of hunbte condition. What follows, in 
the text of Onr ibstract, sboat the parity of the old Florentine 
Mood, eren in the veiiu of the humblen mechanic, may leetn to 
intimate some corroboratioii of thii ; and ia a cnrions apecimen of 
republican pride and acom. Tbia horror of one'e neighbonn ia 
neither good Cbriitiamty, nor enrely any very good omen of Hat 
Italian union, of which "Yoong Italy" wiahei to think Dante 
Mich a barbiDget. 

AU thia too, obaerre, is lud in the presence of a Tiaion of 
Christ on the Cross 1 
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to the natural body; and size is not strength. 
The blind bull falls with a speedier plunge than 
the blind lamb. One sword often slashes round 
about it better than five. Cities themselves 
peri^. See what has become of Luni and of 
Urbisagha; and what will soon become of Sini- 
gaglia too, and of Chiusi ! And if cities perish, 
what is to be expected of families ? In mj time 
the Ughi, the Catellini, the Filippi, were great 
names. So were the Alberichi, the Ormanni, and 
twenty otlters. The golden sword of knighthood 
was then to be seen in the house of Galigaio. 
The Column, Verrey, was then a great thing in 
the herald's eye. The GaUi, the Sacchetti, were 
great ; so was the old trunk of the Calfucci ; so 
was that of the peculators who now blush to hear 
of a measure of wheat ; and the Sizii and the 
Airigucci were drawn in pomp to their civic 
chairs. Oh, how mighty I saw them then, and how 
low has their pride brought them ! Florence in 
those days deserved her name. She Jfowrithed 
indeed j and the halls of gold were ever at the top 
of the flower.' And now the descendants of these 

' The Columt, Vtrrey (vur, rarlegated, checkered with argent 
ind unre), and the BatU or (Polle d' oio), were armi of old femi- 
Ues. I do not tronUe the reeder witli notea upon mtn fiunily- 
names, of which notliing else ii recorded. 
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men sit in priestly stalls and grow fat The 
over -weening Adimari, who are such dragons 
when their foes ma, and such lambs when they 
turn, were then of note so little, that Albertino 
Donato was angry with Bellincion, his father-in- 
law, for making him brother to one of their fe- 
males. On the other hand, thy foes, the Amidei, 
the origin of all thy tears through the just anger 
which has slain the happiness of thy life, were 
honoured in those days ; and the honour was par- 
taken by their £riends. O Buondelmonte I why 
didst thou break tby troth to thy first love, and 
become wedded to another ? Many who are now 
miserable would have been happy, had God given 
thee to the river Ema, when it rcoe against thy 
first coming to Florence. But the Amo had 
swept our Palladium from its bridge, and Florence 
was to be the victim on its altar."' 

Cacciaguida was again silent ; but his descend- 

< An alloBioa, spparentlr acqniesceDt, to ths sapentitioaa 
popular opinion thst the peace of Florence wis boniid np with 
the gtatne of Man on tiie old bridge, at the bsie of irtiicb Baon- 



With thii BoooddniOQtB tbe dUstnifanu In Floceuce were 
■opposed to lUTe first begnn. MacchuveUi'i account of him ii, 
that he WW about to many a jomig lady of the Amidei fiuuUj, 
when a widow of one of the Donati, who bad dealgned her own 
daoghter for him, contriTed that he ihoold lee her ; the con- 
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ant begged him to speak yet a little more. He 
had heard, as he came through the nether regions, 
alarming intimadons of the iU fortune that await- 
ed him, and he was anxious to know, from so 
high and certain an authority, what it would 
really be. 

Cacciaguida said, " As Hippolytus was forced 
to depart from Athens by the wiles of his cruel 
step-dame, so must even thou depart out of Flo- 
rence. Such is the wish, such this very moment 
the plot, and soon will it be the deed, of those, 
the business of whose lives is to make a traffic of 
Christ with Rome. Thou shalt quit every thing 
that is dearest to thee in the world. That is the 
first arrow shot from the bow of exile. Thou 
shalt experience how salt is the taste of bread 
eaten at the expense of others; how hard is the 
going up and down others' stairs. But what shall 
most bow thee down, is the worthless and disgust- 
ing company with whom thy lot must be partaken; 
for they shall all turn against thee, the whole 
mad, heartless, and ungrateful set. Nevertheless, it 
shall not be long first, before themselves, and not 
thou, shall have cause to hang down their heads 
for shame. The brutishness of all they do, will 
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shew how well it became thee to be of no party, 
but the party of thyself. > 

" Thy first refuge thou shalt owe to the cour- 
tesy of the great Lombard, who bears the Ladder 
charged with the Holy Bird.^ So benignly shall 
he regard thee, that in the matter of askmg and 
receiriug, the customary order of thiogs shall be 
reversed between you two, and the gift anticipate 
the request. With him thou shalt behold the 
mortal, bom under so strong an influence of this 
onr star, that the nations shall take note of him. 

' " Tu lucerai ogni coia diletts 
I^ii canmente ; e qoeBto e qnello atrale 
Che 1' area de 1' edlio pria Eaetta. 

Tn proieni A come aa di ibIs 
Lo pine iltrni, e com' e duro calle 
Lo ■cendere e 'L ulir per 1' iltnu uale. 

E quei cbe pin ti gnjeii. le ipiUe, 
S*ri U compafiuA malvagu e icempU 
Con U qoal tu cwlni in quests Talle : 

Che taCta ingnta, tatts ntHtte ed empia 
Si &rik contra te : ma poco appresBO 
BUa, nou ta, n' BTrik rona U tempiB. 

Di ana beHtialilate il mo proceaio 
Vaii la pmoT*, ei ch' s te fla beilo 
Averti fatta parte per te stesao." 
* The Roman eagle. Ilkeae are the armi of tlie Scaligen of 
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They are not aware of him yet, by reason of his 
tender age; but ere the Ghuscon practise on the 
great Henry, sparkles of his worth shall break 
forth in hie contempt <^ money and of ease ; and 
when fais munificence appears in all its lustre, his 
very enemies shall not be able to hold their 
tongues for admiration.^ Look thou to this second 
benefactor abo ; for many a change of the lots 
of people shall he make, both rich and poor ; and 
do thou bear in mind, but repeat not, what fur- 
ther I shall now tell thee of thy life." Here the 
spirit, says the poet, foretold things which after- 
wards appeared incredible to their very beholders j 
— and then added: "Such,myson, is theheartand 
mystery of the things thou hast desired to leam. 
The snares will shortly gather about thee; but 
wish not to change places with the contrivers ; for 
thy days will outlast those of their retribution." 

Again was the spirit silent; and yet again 
once more did his descendant question him, anx- 
ious to have the advice of one that saw so far, 
and that spoke the truth so purely, and loved him 
so well, 

" Too plainly, my father," said Dante, " do I 
see the time coming, when a blow is to be struck 
' A prophecy of the renown of Can Grande della Scala, who 
had receiTed Dante at hia court 
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me, heaviest ever to the man that is not true to 
himself. For which reason it is fit that I so far 
arm myself heforehand, that in losing the spot 
dearest to me on earth, I do not let my verses 
deprive me of every other refuge. Now I have 
been down below through the r^on whose grief 
is without end; and I have scaled the mountain 
ham the top of which I was lifted by my lady's 
eyes ; and I have come thus far through heaven, 
from luminary to luminary ; and in the course of 
this my pilgrimage I have beard things which, if 
I tell again, may bitterly disrelish with many. 
Yet, on the other hand, if I prove but a timid 
fiiend to truth, I fear I shall not survive with the 
generations by whom the present times will be 
called times of old." 

The light that enclosed the treasure which its 
descendant had found in heaven, first flashed at 
this speech like a golden mirror against the sun, 
and then it replied thus : 

" Let the consciences blush at thy words that 
have reason to blush. Do thou, far from shadow 
of misrepresentatioQ, make manifest all which thou 
hast seen, and let the sore places be galled that 
deserve it. Thy bitter truths shall carry with them 
vital nourishment — thy voice, as the wind does, 
shall smite loudest the loftiest summits; and no 
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little shall that redound to thy praise. It is for 
this reason that, in all thy journey, thou hast heen 
shewn none but spirits of note, since little heed 
would have heen taken of such as excite doubt by 
their obscurity." 

The spirit of Cacciaguida now relapsed into 
the silent joy of its reflections, and the poet was 
standing absorbed in the niiitgled feelings of his 
own, when Beatrice said to him, " Change the 
current of thy thoughts. Consider how near 
I am in heaven to one that repayeth every 
wrong." 

Dante turned at the sound of this comfort, and 
felt no longei any other wish than to look upon 
her eyes ; but she said, vrith a smile, " Turn thee 
round again, and attend. I am not thy only 
Paradise." And Dante again turned, and saw his 
ancestor prepared to say more. 

Cacciaguida bade him look again on the Cross, 
and he should see various spirits, as he named 
them, flash over it like lightning ; and they did so. 
That of Joshua, which was flrst mentioned, darted 
along the Cross in a stream. The light of Judas 
Maccabeus went spinning, as if joy had scourged 
it.' Charlemagne and Orlando swept away to- 

' " Letiziaera ferza del pilio." 
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getber, pursued by the poet's eyes. Gugliebno* 
followed, and Rinaldo, and Godfrey of Bouillon, 
and Robert Guiscard of Naples ; and the light of 
Cacciaguida himself darted back to its place, and, 
uttering another sort of voice, b^an ^ewii^ bow 
sweet a singer he too was anudst the glittering 
choir. 

Dante turned to share the joy with Beatrice, 
and, by the lovely paling of her cheek, like a 
maiden's when it detivera itself of the burden of a 
blush,^ knew that he was in another and whiter 
star. It was the planet Jupiter, the abode of 
blessed Administrators of Justice, 

' Soppotedtobeooe of tbecMl; WilliuDi, PrincMof Onnge; 
but it U donbted whether the Flnt, Id Ac time of Chuiemagiw, 
or Om SecMid, who followed Oodlrej of Bovillon Mr. Carj 
rtnn lM die firmer ; and tike meBtion of hie fci"""^^ Rinaldo 
(Arioato'a FaUdin ?) eeemi to confinn hie qpinioQ ; yet Hie ntiia- 
tion of tbe oune in the text biinga it ne>t«r to GodErejr i and 
Riitoardo (the name of Binaldo in Dante) miKbt poanbl; mean 
" Rumband," the kiluman and aModate of the aecwid WilUam. 
Bobeit Goiaeard ia the Normaa who conqnered Naples. 
1 Eiqniaiteljr beaotifal feding ! 

' > Qneie i il trafmntare in picciol varco 

Di tempo in bUoca donna, qnando '1 volto 

Sao >i diacandii di lergogna il csrco." 
What fbUowi, reipeoting letters of the alphabet and flie Roman 
Mgle, it in a Terr diffeivnt taite, though mixed with many 
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Here he beheld txoops of dazzling essences, 
warbling as they flew, and shaping their flights 
hither and thither, like birds when they rise 
from the banks of rivers, and rejoice with one 
another in . new>fonnd pasture. But the figures 
into which the flights were shaped were of a more 
special sort, being mystical compositions of letters 
of the alphabet, now a d, now an i, now an l, 
and so on, till the poet observed that they com- 
pleted the whole text of Scripture, which says, 
DUigite jusHtiam, qui judicatit terram — (Love 
righteousness, ye that be ju^es of the earth). 
The last letter, h, they did not decompose like 
the rest, but kept it entire for a while, and glowed 
so deeply within it, that the silvery orb thereabout 
seemed burning with gold. Other lights, widi a 
song of rapture, then descended like k crown of 
lilies, on the top of the letter ; and then, from the 
body of it, rose thousands of sparks, as from a 
^aken firebrand, and, gradually expanding into 
the form of an eagle, the lights which had de- 
scended like lilies distributed themselves over the 
whole bird, encrusting it with rubies flashing in 
the sun. 

But what, says the poet, was never yet heard 
of, written, or imagined, — the beak of the eagle 
spoke ! It uttered many minds in one voice, just 
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as one heat is given out fay many embers; and 
proclaimed itself to have been thus exalted, be- 
cause it united justice and mercj while on earth. 

Dante addressed this splendid phenomenon, 
and prayed it to ease his mind of the perplexities 
of its worldly reason respecting the Divine nature 
and government, and the exclusion from heaven of 
goodness itself, unless within the Christiaa pale. 

The celestial bird, rousing itself into motion 
with delight, like a falcon in the conscious energy 
of its will and beauty, when, upon being set free 
from its hood, it glances above it into the air, and 
claps its self-congratulating wings, answered never- 
theless somewhat disdainfully, that it was impos- 
sible for man, in his mortal state, to comprehend 
such things; and that the astonishment he feels 
at them, though doubtless it would be excusable 
under other circumstances, must rest satisfied with 
the affirmations of Scripture. 

The bird then bent over its questioner, as a 
stork does over the nestling newly fed when it 
looks up at her, and then wheeling round, and 
renewing its warble, concluded it with saying, 
" As my notes are to thee that understandest 
them not, ao are the judgments of the Eternal to 
thine earthly brethren. None ever yet ascended 
into these heavenly regions that did not believe 
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in Christ, either after he was crucified or before it. 
Yet many, who call Christ! Christ! shall at the 
last day be found less near to him than such as 
knew him not. What shall the kings of Islam say 
to your Christian kings, when they see the book 
of judgment opened, and hear all that is set down 
in it to their dishonour 7 In that book shall be 
read the desolation which Albert will inflict on 
Bohemia:' — in that book, the woes inflicted on 
Paris by that adulterator of his kingdom's money, 
who shall die by the hog's teeth; — in that book, 
the ambition which makes such mad fools of the 

' Thi emperor Albert the I^nt, wheo he obtained Bohemia 
for hii ton Rodolph. Of the sovereigiu QuX follow, he who wlul- 
terated hit people'! numej, tad died by the " bag'a teeth" (a 
wild boar id hnntiiig), ii the French king, Philip the Fooith ; the. 
qnuTcUing fooli of England and Scothmd are E^wu^ the FixA 
and Boliol ; the luiuioiu SpaniArd ia Ferdinand the Fourth, «aid 
to ba*B Idlled himself in ion youth b; intempeiance ; the effe- 
minate Bohemian, WincealAiu the Second; the " Ume wretoh of 
Jemwlem," Charlei tike Second of NqiUa, titular king of Jera- 
aalem ; the cowardly warder of the Isle of F^ (Sicily), Frederick 
of the hoiue of Arragon ; hit filthy brodier and uncle, James of 
ArragoD and Jamea of Hinorca ; the Portag:neae (according to the 
probable gncjs of Gary] , the rebdlioni wn of King Dionyiiiu ; 
the Norw^ian, Haco ; and the Dalmatiui, Wladialaus, but why 
thus accnsed, not known. As to Hnngary, ita crown was then 
diipnted by rival princes ; NaTarre was fhinlring of shaking off the 
yoke of France j and Nicosia and Famsgosta, in Cypnu, were 
complaining of theii feeble aoverrign, Henry the Second. 
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Scotch and English kings, tliat they cannot keep 
within their bounda: — in that book, the luxury 
of the Spaniard, and tlie effeminate life of the 
Bohemian, who neither knows nor cares for any 
thing worthy:— in that book, the lame wretch of 
Jerusalem, whose value will be expressed by a 
unit, and his worthlassness by a million: — in that 
book, the avarice and cowardice of the warder of 
the Isle of Fira, in which old Anchises died; and 
that the record may answer the better to bis abun- 
dant littleness, the writing shall be in short-hand ; 
and his uncle's and his brother's filthy doings shall 
he read in that book — they who have made such 
rottenness of a good old house and two diadems ; 
and there ^so shall the Portuguese and the 
Norwegian be known for what they are, and the 
coiner of Dalmatia, who beheld with such covetous 
eyes the Venetian ducat O blessed Hungary, if 
thou wouldst resolve to endure no longerl — O 
blessed Navarre, if thou wouldst but keep out the 
Frenchman with thy mountMu walls 1 May the 
cries and groans of Nicosia and Famagosta be an 
earnest of those happier days, proclaiming as they 
do the vile habits of the beast, who keeps so close 
in the path of the herd his brethren." 

The blessed bird for a moment was silent ; but 
as, at the going down of the sun, the heavens are 
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darkened, and tJien break forth into innumeiable 
stars which the sun lights up,' so the splendours 
within the figure of the bird suddenly became 
more splendid, and broke forth into songs too 
beautiful for mortal to remember. 

O dulcet love, that doat shew thee forth in 
smiles, how ardent was thy manifestation in the 
lustrous sparkles which arose out of the mere 
thoughts of those pious hearts ! 

After the gems in that glittering figure had 
ceased chiming their angelic songs, the poet 
seemed to hear the murmur of a river which 
comes falling from rock to rock, and shews, by 
the fulness of ita tone, the abundance of its moun- 
tain spring ; and as the sound of the guitar is 
modulated on the neck of it, and the breath of the 
pipe is accordant to the spiracle from which It 
issues, so the murmuring within the eagle sud- 
denly took voice, and, rising through the neck, 
again issued forth in words. The bird now bade 
the poet fix his attention on its eye ; because, of 
all the fires that composed its figure, those that 
sparkled in the eye were the noblest. The spirit 
(it said) which Dante beheld in the pupil was Uiat 
of the royal singer who danced before the ark, 
now enjoying the reward of his superiority to 
' Tbe opinion in the time of Dante. 
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rulgar discernment. Of the five spirits that com- 
posed the eyebrow, the one oeareat the beak 
waa Trajan, now experienced above all others 
in the knowledge of what it costa not to follow 
Christ, hy reason of bis having been in hell before 
he was translated to heaven. Next to Trajan was 
Hezekiah, whose penitence delayed for h m the 
hour of bis death : next Hezekiah, Constantine, 
though, in letting the pope become a prince in- 
stead of a pastor, he had unwittingly brought de- 
struction on the world : next Constantine, WiUiam 
the Good of Sicily, whose death is not more la- 
mented than the lives of those who contest his crown : 
and lastly, next William, Riphseus the Trojan. 
" What erring mortal," cried the bird, " would 
believe it possible to find Riph^us the Trojan 
among the blest ? — but so it is ; and he now knows 
more respecting the divine grace than mortals do, 
though even he discerns it not to the depth."* 

' All this part about the fagle> who, it Kenu, ii beheld onljr 
in profile, uid who bide the poet " mind hi* eye," ia the papil of 
which is King Dand, while tbe ejebtow coniistB of orthodoi 
Borereigni, inclndiDg Riphieua tiie Trojan, is imaiaCibl; hnUaDoa. 
No eouaideration can or ought to hinder ui tram laughing at it. 
It wai mere psrt7-will in Dante to log it in j tmd liia perrerianen 
injured bii {hkj, aa it deserred. 

In the neit pauage the teal poet reanmes hinuelfi and with 
what reliri to one's feelings '. 
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The bird again relapsing into silence, appeared 
to repose on the happiness of its thoughts, like the 
lark which, after quivering and expatiating through 
all its airy warble, becomes mute and content, hav- 
ing satisfied its soul to the last drop of its sweet- 
ness.' 

But again Dante could not help speaking, be- 
ing astonished to find Pagans in Heaven; and 
once more the celestial figure indulged his curi- 
osity. It told him that Trajan had been delivered 

' Hoit beantifiil U this umile of the Iwk : 

•■ Qaal lodoletti cbe 'a oere n ipaiu 
Prinui caahmdo, e poi bee contents 
Dg 1' ultima dolceua cbe la aatiA." 

In the Penlamerm aid Pmlalogia, Petnrch u made to 
laj, " All the Tcreea that erer were written on the nighdngile 
are acircelf worth the beantifol triad of this divine poet on the 
lark [and then he repeats them] . Id the first of them, do yoa not 
we the trembling of her wings againtt tiie aky ? As often as I 
repeat them, my ear is ntisfied, my heart (like hers) contented. 

"Boccaccio I agree with you in the perfect and naiiralled 

beanty ol the firat ; bat in the third there is a redundance, li 
not conlaifa quite enough witiiout ehe la lazia f Hie picture ia 
before ui, the eeutimeut within uj ; and, behold, we Idck when 
we are full of """"« 

' ' Petrareh. — I scknowledge the ooirectneu and propriety of 
your remark ; and yet beauties in poetry mnit be examined ai 
carefoUy as blemiihea, and even mora."— p. 92. 

Perhaps Dante would have argned that taxia eipressea the 
satiety iCaelf, m that the Tory anperflnonsoaa becomes a propriety. 
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from hell, for his love of justice, by tte prayers 
of St. Gregory; and that Riphseus, for the same 
reason, had been gifted with a prophetic kiiow> 
ledge of the Bedemption ; and then it ended with 
a rapture on the hidden mysteries of Predestina- 
tion, and on the joy of ignorance itself when sub- 
mitting to the divine will. The two blessed spirits, 
meanwhile, whom the bird mentioned, like the 
fingers of sweet lutenist to sweet singer, when 
they quiver to his warble as it goes, manifested 
the delight they experienced by movements of ac- 
cord simultaneous as the twinkling of two eyes.' 

Dante turned to receive his own final delight 
fi-om the eyes of Beatrice, and he found it, though 
the customary smile on her face was no longer 
there. She told him that her beauty increased 
with such intensity at every fresh ascent among 
the stars, that he would no longer have been able 
to bear the smile ; and they were now in the 
seventh Heaven, or the planet Saturn, the retreat 

1 " E oome a bnan cantor baon citariita 
Fa K^mtu lo guiiM <le 1* corda 
Id die piu di placer lo canto acqouta ; 

Si, mentra ehe parlb, mi d ricordo, 
Ch' io Tidi le dno hui benedette. 
For come batter d' occhi a concorda, 

Con le parole muoTer le Gammette. ' ' 
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of those who had passed their lives in Holy Con- 
templation, 

In this crystal sphere, called after the name of 
the monarch who reigned over the Age of Inno- 
cence, Dante looked up, and beheld a ladder, the 
hue of which was like gold when die sun glistors 
it, and the height so great that its top was out of 
sight ; and down the steps of this ladder he saw 
coming such multitudes of shining spirits, that it 
seemed as if all the lights of heaven must have 
been there poured forth ; but not a sound was in 
the whole splendour. It was spared to the poet 
for the same reason that he missed the smile of 
Beatrice. When they came to a certain step in 
the ladder, some of the spirits flew off it in circles 
or other careers, like rooks when they issue from 
tbeir trees in the morning to dry their feathers in 
the son, part of them going away without return- 
ing, others returning to the point they left, and 
others contenting themselves with flying round 
about it. One of them came so near Dante and 
Beatrice, and brightened with such ardour, that 
the poet saw it was done in affection towards them, 
and begged the loving spirit to tell them who it 
was. 

" Between the two coasts of Italy," said the 
spirit, " and not far from thine own country, the 
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stony monntains ascend into a ridge so lofty that 
the thunder roUs beneath it. Catria is its name. 
Beneath it is a consecrated cell ; and in that cell I 
was called Fietro Damiano.' I so devoted myself 
to the service of God, that with no other suste- 
nance than the juice of the olire, I forgot hoth 
heat and cold, happy in heavenly meditation. That 
cloister made abundant returns iu its season to 
these granaries of the Lord; but so idle has it 
become now, that it is fit the worid should know 
its barrenness. The days of my mortal life were 
drawing to a close, when I was besought and 
dravm into wearing the hat which descends every 
day from bad head to woise.^ St. Peter and St. 
Paul came lean and barefoot, getting their bread 
where they could ; but pastors now-a-daya must 
be lifted from the ground, and have ushers going 
before them, and train-bearers behind them, and 
ride upon palfreys covered with their spreading 



' A corrector of clerical abiiMB, who, though a cardinal, and 
mach smplojed in public affain, preferred the aimplicit; of a 
priTato life. He baa left wridnga, the eloquence of whiidi, accord- 
ing to Tiraboacfai, ia "worthy of a brtter age." Petrarch also 
maket hoDonrable mentioa of hini. See Cory, at np. p. 1S9. 
Oente liTed a good while in the monastery of Catria, and is add 
to have filched hli poem there. — Lomiardi in loc. lol. iiL p. G47. 

* Tbt cardinal's hat. 
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mantles, so that two beasts go under one skin.' 
O Lord, how long ! " 

At these words Dante saw more aplendouia 
come pouring down the ladder, and wheel round 
and round, and become at every wheel more beau- 
tiful. The whole dazzling body then gatliered 
round the indignant speaker, and shouted some- 
thing in a voice so tremendous, that the poet 
could liken it to nothing on earth. The thunder 
was so overwhelming, that he did not even hew 
what they said.^ 

Pallid and stunned, he turned in afirigbt to 
Beatrice, who comforted him as a mother com- 
forts a child that wants breath to speak. The 
shout was profdietic of the vengeance about to 
overtake the Church. Beatrice then diieeted his 

' " S cbe duo beetle van wtt' nnm pelle." 

* " Dintomo a qiutta (voce) tennero e fermarii, 

E fero DD grido di ri alto saoao, 

Che noQ potrebbe qui uiomigliarv : 
Ni io lo 'nteai, A mi tinse il tuono." 

Aronnd thii Toice the; flocked, a mighty crowd. 
And raUed a. shout ao huge, that eaithl; wonder 
Knoweth no likeneaa for b. peal bo loud ; 

Nor coold I hear the words, it epoke racb thander. 
If a Longinna had writ 
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attention to a multitude of small orbs, which in- 
creased one another's beauty by interchanging 
their splendours. Hiey enclosed the spirits of 
those who most combined meditation with love. 
One of them was Saint Benedict ; and others 
Macarius and Bomoaldo.' The light of St Bene- 
dict issued forth from among its companions to 
address the poet; and after explaining how its 
occupant was unable farther to disclose himself, 
inveighed against the degeneracy of the religious 
orders. It then rejoined its fellows, and the 
whole company clustering into one meteor, swept 
aloft like a whirlwind. Beatrice beckoned the 
poet to ascend after them. He did so, gifted with 
the usual virtue by her eyes ; and found himself in 
the twin light of the G-emini, the constellation that 
presided over his birth. He was now in the region 
of the fixed stars. 

" Thou art now," said his guide, " so near the 
summit of thy prayers, that it behoves thee to take 
a last look at things below thee, and see how little 
they should account in thine eyes." Dante turned 
his eyes downnaxda through all the seven spheres, 
and saw the earth so diminutive, that he smiled at 

' Benedict, the fbimder of tlie order called after hit Dams. 
MacaiiiUt an Egyptian monlc and moraUat. RomoaldCt foondcr 
of the Camolddi. 
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its muerable appeanuice. Wisest, thought he, is 
the man that esteeois it least ; and truly worthy 
he that sets his thoughts on the world to come. 
He now saw the moon without those spots in it 
which made him formerly attribute the variation 
to dense and rare. He sustained the brightness 
of the lace of the sun, and discerned all the signs 
and motions and relative distances of the planets. 
Finally, he saw, aa he rolled round with the 
sphere in which he stood, and by virtue of his 
gifted sight, the petty arena, from hill to harbour, 
which filled his countrymen with such ferocious 
ambititnt ; and then he turned hu eyes to the 
sweet eyes beside him.' 

Beatrice stood wrapt in attention, looking 

' The reader of EngliBh poetiy will be reminiled of t, pudge 

" Lo, I monnt ; nad !□, 
How imall the biggest parts of earth's proud title shew t 
Where shaU I find the noble Brituh land ? 
Lo, I at last a northern speck eapj. 
Which in ^ sea does lie, 
And leema a gndo o' the aand. - 
For this will any sin, or bleed ? 
Of ciTil wars is this the meed ? 
And is it thia, alas, which we, 
Oh, iroQy of words I do call Great BrittaniB?" 
And he afterwards, on reaching higher depths of eileacai says Tsry 
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earnestly towards the south, as if she expected 
some appearance. She resembled the bird that 
aita among the dewy leaves in the darkness of 
night, yearning for the coming of the morning, 
that the may again behold her yoimg, and have 
light by which to seek the food, that renders her 
iatigae for them a joy. So stood Beatrice, look- 
ing ; which caused Dante to watch in the same 
direction, with the feelings of one that is already 
possessed of some new delight by the assuredness 
of hia expectation.! 

findy, and with a beautdM mtimitian of the all-incloBiveneM of 
the Ddty bj the oBe of a dngular inatead of a plnral Tcrb, — 

"'Where am 1 now? angeU and God ia here." 
All which followe in Dante, op tg the appearonce of Saint Peter, 
ia foU of grandeur and lovelineas. 

' " Come V auj^Uo intra 1' amate fnmde. 



Cha per reder gll aipatti deaiati, 
E per trorar 1o cibo onde gli paaca, 
In ebe i gran labor gU aoao aggroti, 

Preriene 'I tempo in in 1' aparta fraiea, 
E con ardenta a&Mto il aole aspetta, 
TUo gnardando pni che 1' alba naaca ; 

Cosl la donna mia ai ataia eretta 
E attenta,'inTOlta in ver la plaga 
Sotto la quale U soL moatra men &etta : 
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The quarter on which they were gazing soon 
became brighter and brighter, and Beatrice ex- 
claimed, "Behold the armies of the triumph of 
Christ!" Her face appeared all fire, and her eyes 
so full of love, that the poet could find no words 
to express them. 

As the moon, when the depths of heaven are 
serene with her fulness, looks abroad smiling 
among her eternal handmaids the stars, that paint 
every gulf of the great hollow with beau^;' so 
brightest, above myriads of splendours around it, 
appeared a sun which gave radiance to them all, 
even as our earthly sun gives light to the constel- 
lations. 

" O Beatrice !" exclaimed Dante, overpowered, 
"sweet and beloved guide !" 

"Overwhelming," said Beatrice, "is the vir- 
tue with which nothing can compare. What thou 
hast seen is the Wisdom and the Power, by whom 
the path between heaven and earth has been laid 
open."^ 

Si che Teggendols io lOBpesR e vaga, 
Fecinii qaalu h quid che diBiando 
Altro TorriA, « eperando »' kppsga." 
' " Qnale ne' pleiulmiii sereni 
TriTU ride tra le Ninfe eteme, 
Che dipingoDO 1 ciel p«r tatti i wni." 
* He has Ken Christ in hia own mmflected peraOD, 
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Dante's soul — lite the fire which falls to earth 
out of the swollen thunder-cloud, instead of rising 
according to the wont of fire^had grown too 
great for his still mortal nature; and he could 
afterwards find within him no memory of what it 
did. 

"Open thine ejes," said Beatrice, "and see 
me now indeed. Thou hast beheld things that 
empower thee to sustain my smiling." 

Dante, while doing as he was desired, felt like 
one who has suddenly waked up from a dream, 
and endeavours in vain to recollect it. 

" Never," said he, " can that moment be erased 
from the book of the past. If all the tongues 
were granted me that were fed with the richest 
milk of Polyhymnia and her sisters, tliey could 
not express one thousandth part of the beauty of 
tli^t divine smile, or of the thorough perfection 
which it made of the whole of her divine counte- 
nance." 

Eut Beatrice said, " Why dost thou so ena- 
mour thee of this face, and lose the sight of the 
beautiful guide, blossoming beneath the beams of 
Christ 7 Behold the rose, in which the Word was 
made flesh.* Behold the lilies, by whose odo,ur 
the way of life is tracked." 

' The Virpn Mij. 
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' Hants looked, aod gave battle to the sight 
with hia weak eyes.> 

As flowers on a cloudy day in a meadow are 
suddenly lit up by a gleam of Bunshine, be beheld 
multitudes of spleitidours effulgent with beaming 
rays that smote on them from above, though he 
could not discern the source of the effulgence. 
He had invoked the name of the Virgin when be 
looked ; and the gracious fountain of the light had 
drawn itself higher up within the heaves, to ac- 
commodate the radiance to his faculties. He then 
beheld the Virgin herself bodily present, — he« 
who is fairest now in heaven, as she was on earth ; 
and while his eyes were being painted with h«r 
beautf,^ there fell on a sudden a seraphic light 
from heaven, which, spinning into a circle as it 
came, formed a diadem round her head, still spin- 
ning, and warbling as it spun. The sweetest me- 
lody that ever drew the soul to it on earth would 
have seemed like the splitting of a thunder-doud, 
compared with the music that sung around the 
head of that jewel of Paradise." 
' ■' Mi rendri 

A la battaglk de' debOi mgli." 
' " Ambo le Ind mi dipinie." 
' " Qnalnnqiie melodia piu dolce soona 
Qua gill, e pia a se I' uums tira, 
Psrebbe nnbe che ujiurciata taooa, 
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"I am Angelic Love," said the Ugbt, "and 
I spin for joy of the- womb in which our Hope 
abided ; and em, O Ladj of Heaven, most I thus 
attend thee, as long as thou art pleased to attend 
thy Son, journeying in bis loving -kindness from 
sphere to sphere." 

All the other splendours now resounded the 
name of Mary. The Virgin b^an ascending to 
pursue the path of her Son ; and Dante, unable 
to endure her beauty as it rose, turned his eyes to 
the angelical callers on the name of Mary, who 
remained yearning after her with their hands out- 
stretched, as a babe yearns after the bosom with- 
drawD &om bis lips. Then rising after her them- 
selves, they halted ere they went out of sight, and 
sung "O Queen of Heaven" so sweetly, that the 
delight never quitted the air. 

A flame now approached and thrice encircled 
Beatrice, singing all the while so divinely, that 
the poet could retain no idea expressive of its 
sweetness. Mortal imagination cannot unfold 
such wonder. It was Saint Peter, whom she had 
besought to come down from his higher sphere, in 

CompantU al ioiut di qodla lira 
Onde n corouTa il bel nflro 
Del quale il ciel piii cbiwo ■* iuzaffira." 
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order to catechise and discourse with her com- 
panioQ on the subject of faith. 

The catechising and the discourse ensued, and 
were concluded by the Apostle's giving the poet 
the benediction, and encircling his forehead thrice 
with hifi holy light. " So well," says Dante, " was 
he pleased with my answers."* 

" If ever," continued the Florentine, " the sa- 
cred poem to which heaven and earth have set 
theit hands, and which for years past has wasted my 
fle^ in the writing, shall prevail ^^inst the ciuel^ 
that shut me out of the sweet fold in which I slept 

' " BeDc^cendomi cantanda 
Tre TOlte citue me, m com' io tacqui, 
L' Apostolico lame, al coi comuido 
Io avea detto ; n nel dir gli piacqni." 
It wu this pamage, and the eae that followa It, which led IVweoltf 
to nupect that Dante wMied to U; claim to a diTine miraion ; an 
ojnnion which baa ezdted great indignatioD among the orthodox. 
Sec hia Dueorio ni 7Wo, nt sap. pp. 61, 77-90 and 33£-.^38 ; 
and the preface of die Milanese Editora to the " ConTito" of 
Dante, — Opere IfiRori, 12mo, toI ii. p. irii. Foscolo's con- 
jectare seemg hardi; home oat bf the context ; but I think 
Dante had boldness and self-eetimatioii enough to have advanced 
aaj claim whataoerer, had eients tamed oat aa he expected. 
Wliat man bat himself (lapposing him the belierer he protested 
to be) wonld hare tbooght of thoa making himself free of the 
ooarta of Heaven, and conilitating St. Peter Us applauding cato- 
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like a lamb, wishing harm to none but the wolves 
that beset it, — with another voice, and in another 
guiae than now, will I return, a poet, and stand- 
ing by the fount of my baptism, assume the crown 
that belongs to me ; for I there first entered ou 
the faith which gives souls to God ; and for that 
faith did Peter thus encircle my forehead."' 

A flame enclosing Saint James now succeeded 
to that of Saint Peter, and after greeting his pre- 
decessor as doves greet one another, murmuring 
and moving round, proceeded to examine the 
mortal visitant on the subject of Hope. The ex- 
amination was closed amidst resounding anthems 

' The veree* qaol«d in the preceding note conclnile the twenty- 
fonrth canto of Piradise t ind those, of which the passage just 
giTcn is a tratulatiDa, commoice the twenty-fiRli : 
" Se mai continga, che '1 poema MCra 
A I qoale ha poeto mano e d^io e terra 
Si che m' ha fetta per piu anai macro, 

Tinea la cradelt^ che (iior mi serra 
JM bello ovile or' io donni' agnello 
Nimico a' Inpi che git danno gnerra ; 

Con altra TOce omai, con altro rello 
Ritoroero poela, ed in eul (ante 
Del mio battasmo prenderb '1 capello : 

Ferocchd ne ta fede che fa conte 
L' aoime a Dio, qniT' entra' io, e put 
Pietro per lei bi mi girii la fronte." 
N 
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of, "Let their hope be in thee;"' and a third 
apostolic flame ensued, enclosing Saint John, who 
completed the catechism with the topic of Charity. 
Dante acquitted himself with skill throughout; 
the spheres resounded with songs of " Holy, 
holy," Beatrice joining in the warble; and the poet 
suddenly found Adam beidde him. The parent of 
the human race knew by intuition what his de- 
scendant wished to leam of him ; and manifesting 
his assent before he spoke, as an animal some- 
times does by movements and quiverings of the 
flesh within its coat, corresponding with its good- 
will,^ told him, that his fall was not owing to the 
firuit which he tasted, but to the violaUon of the 
injunction not to taste it ; that he remuned in the 
Limbo on hell-borders upwards of five thousand 

■ " Sperent in te." Pialm ix. 10. The English vergiOD mjt, 
" And tbey that know thy Dame will pot thdr trust in thee." 

' " Tal Tolta an animal coverto broglia 

Si che V affetto canvieD che si pais 

Per lo Mg^T che bee a loi la 'nroglia." 
A. nataral, but atraniie, and Burelf not snffidently dignified image 
for the oceagion. It is difficnlt to be quite content with a former 
one, in which the greetings of St. Peter and St. James are com- 
pared to those of doTO manmiring and sidling ronnd about one 
another ', thoogh CbriatiaD sentiment may warrant it, if we do not 
too strongly present the Apostles to one's imagination. 
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yean; and that the language tie spoke had be- 
come obsolete before the days of Nimrod. 

The gentle fire of Saint Peter now began to 
assume an awful brightness, such as the planet 
Jupiter might assume, if Man and it were birds, 
and exchanged the colour of their plumage.' Si- 
leoce fell upon the celestial choristen ; and the 
Apoatle spoke thus : 

" Wonder not if thou seest me change colour. 
Thou wilt see, while I speak, all which is round 
about us colour in hke manner. He who usurps 
my place on earA, — mt/ place, I say, — ay, mine, 
— which before God is now vacant, — has con- 
verted the city in which my dust lies buried into 
a commoa-sewer of filth and blood ; so that the 
fiend who fell from hence rejoices himself down 
there." 

At these words of the Apostle the whole face 
of Heaven was covered vrith a blush, red as davm 
or sunset; and Beatrice- changed colour, like a 
maiden that shrinks in alarm from the report of 

I •< Tal DC la lembiuiu nui diveime, 

QhbI diierebbe Giove, i' cgli e Mule 

Fosaero angelli e cambiuicrsi peanG. ' ' 
Nobody who opened the Commedu for the fint time at ddt ftn- 
twtical image woolil nippoae the aathor wai a grt*X poet, or eipect 
the tremendone puMge that enioea I 
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blame in another. The eclipse was like that which 
took place when the Supreme died upon the 
Cross. 

Saint Peter resumed with a voice not less 
awfully changed than his appearance : 

" Not for the purpose of beii^ sold for money 
was the spouse of Christ fed and nourished with 
my hlood, and with the blood of Linus,— the 
blood of Cletus. Sextus did not bleed for it, nor 
Pius, nor Callixtiis, nor Urban j men, for whose 
deaths all Christendom wept. They died that 
souls might be innocent and go to Heaven. Never 
was it intention of ours, that the sitters in the 
holy chair should divide one half of Christendom 
against the other ; should" turn my keys into en- 
signs of war against the faithful ; and stamp my 
very image upon mercenary and lying documents, 
which make me, here in Heaven, blush and turn 
cold to think of. Arm of God, why sleepest thou ? 
Men out of Gascony and Cahors are even now 
making ready to drink our blood. O lofty begin- 
ning, to what vile conclusion must thou come ! 
'But the high Providence, which made Scipio the 
sustainer of the Koman sovereignty of the world, 
will fail not its timely succour. And thou, my 
son, that for weight of thy mortal clothing must 
again descend to earth, see thou that thou openest 
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thy month, and hidest not from others what has 
not heen hidden from thyself." 

As white and thick as the snows go streaming 
athwart the aii when the sun is in Capricorn, so 
the an^lical spirits that had been gathered in the 
air of Saturn streamed away after the Apostle, as 
he turned with the other saints to depart; and 
the eyes of Dante followed them till they became 
viewless.' 

The divine eyes of Beatrice recalled him to 
herself J and at the same instant the two com- 
panions found themselves in the ninth Heaven or 
Primum Mobile, the last of the material Heavens, 
and the mover of those beneath it. 

' Id spite of the nnhesvenlj nature of mvectlfe, of something 
of a larking cooceit in the maldDg an eclipse ont of a bliuh, and 
in the positive bathos, and I fear almost indecent irrelevoocj of 
the introdoetioa of Beatrice at all on sach an occadoD, mnch more 
under the feeble aipeet of one yonng ladj hlnshing for another,—' 
thii scene altogether ia a veiy grand one ; and the violence itself 
of the hoi; invective awful. 

A eoriona rabject for reflection i> liere presented. Wliat sort of 
pope would Dante himself have made ? Woald he have taken to 
the loving or the hating side of his genins t To the St. John or 
the St. Peter of hie o*D poem ? St. Francis or St. Dominic? — I 
(un afraid, all things conndered, we shonld have had in him rather 
a Gregory the Seventh or Julias the Second, than a Benedict the 
Eleventh or a Gsnganelli. What fine Church-hymns he would 
have written ! 
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Here he bad a glimpse of the divine essence, 
in likeness of a point of inconceivably sharp 
brightness enring^ with the angehc hierarchies. 
All earUi, and heaven, and nature, hung from it. 
Beatrice explained many mysteries to him con- 
nected with that sight ; and then Tehemently de- 
nounced the false and foolish teachers that quit 
the authority of the Bible for speculatioDs of their 
own, and degrade the preaching of the gospel with 
ribald jests, and legends of Saint Anthony and his 
pig.i 

Returning, however, to more celestial thoughts, 
her face became so full of beauty, tixat Dante de- 
clares he must cease to endeavour to speak of it, 
and that he doubts whether the s^ht can ever be 
thoroughly enjoyed by any save its Maker.^ Her 
look carried him upward as before, and he was 
now in the Empyrean, or region of Pure Light; 
— of light made of intellect full of love ; love of 
truth, full of joy ; joy, transcendant above all 
sweetness. 

' Sbe does not tee (bo blind u erm holy vehemence I) that tar 
the wme retaon the denooncemGnt itoelf it out ot its place. The 
preachen brotight St. Anthony and hii pig into their pulpits ; sbe 
brings them into Heaven ! 

• " Certo io credo 

Che solo il ana fattor tattala gods." 
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Streams of living radiance came nishiDg and 
flashing round about him, swathing him with 
light, as the lightning sometimea enwraps and 
dashes against the blinded eyes ; but the light was 
love here, and instead of injuring, gave new power 
to the object it embraced. 

With this new infusion of strength into his 
organs of Tision, Dante looked, and saw a vast 
flood of it, effulgent with flashing splendours, and 
pouring down like a river between banks painted 
with the loveliest flowers. Fiery living sparkles 
arose from it on all aides, and pitched themselves 
into tbe cups of the flowers, where they remained 
awhile, like rubies set in gold; till inebriated with 
the odours, they recast themselves into the bosom 
of the flood ; and ever as one returned, another 
leaped forth. Beatrice bade him dip his eyes 
into the light, that he might obtain power to see 
deeper into its nature ; for the river, and the 
jewels that sprang out of it to and fro, and the 
laughing flowers on the banks, were themselves 
but shadows of the truth which they included; 
not, indeed, in their essential selves, but inasmuch 
as without further assistance the beholder's eyes 
could not see them as they were. Dante rushed to 
the stream as eagerly as the lips of an infant to 
the breast, when it has slept beyond its time ; and 
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his eyelashes had no sooner touched it, than the' 
length of the river became a breadth and a circle, 
and its real nature lay unveiled before him, Uke a 
face when a mask is taken off. It was the whole 
two combined courts of Heaven, the angelical and 
the human, in circumference la^ei than would 
hold the siin, and all blazing beneath a light, 
which was reflected downwards in its turn upon 
the sphere of the Primum Mobile below it, the 
mover of the universe. And as a green cliff by 
the water's side seems to delight in seeing itself 
reflected from head to foot with all its verdure 
and its flowers ; so, round about on all sides, upon 
thousands of thrones, the blessed spirits tliat once 
lived on earth sat beholding themselves in the 
light. And yet even all these together formed 
but the lowest part of the spectacle, which as- 
cended above them, tier upon tier, in the man- 
ner of an immeaBUiable rose, — all dilating itself, 
doubling still and doubling, and all odorous with 
the praises of an ever-vernal sun. Into the base 
of it, as into the yellow of the flower, with a dumb 
glance that yet promised to speak, Beatrice drew 
forward her companion, and said, " Behold the 
innumerable assemblage of the white garments ! 
Behold our city, how large its circuit! Behold 
our seats, which are, nevertheless, so full, that few 
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comers are wanted to fill them ] On that loft; 
one at wMcli thou art lookdog, surmountect with , 
the crown, and which shall be occupied before 
thou joinest this bridal feast, shall be seated the 
soul of the great Henry, who would fain set Italy 
right before she is prepared for it.' The blind 
waywardness of which ye are sick renders ye like 
the bantling who, while he is dying of hunger, 
kicks away his nurse. And Rome is governed by 
one that cannot walk in the same path with such 
a man, whatever be the load.^ But God will not 
long endure him. He will he thrust down into 
the pit with Simon Magus ; and his feet, when he 
arrives there, will thrust down the man of Alagna 
still lower."' 

In the form, then, of a white rose the blessed 
multitude of human souls lay manifest before the 
eyes of the poet ; and now he observed, that the 
winged portion of the blest, the angels, who fly up 

■ The Emperor Henry of Luiemboui^, Dante's idol ; at the 
close of whose brief aod inefficieiit gLppearaace in Italy, his hopes 
of reatoration to hit country were at an end. 

' Pope Clemrait the PUth. Dante's enemy, Boniface, wa« now 
dead, and of conne in Tartarus, in the red-hot tomh which the 
poet h&d prepared for bim. 

' BonifBce himself. Pope Clement's red hot feet are to tlimst 
down Pope Boniface into a gnlf still hotter. So says the gentle 
Beatrice in HeareD, and in the face af all that is angelical ! 
n3 
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with tteir wings nearer to Him that fills them 
with love, came to and iro upon the rose like 
bees; now descending into its bosom, now stream- 
ing back to the source of their affection, Theii 
faces were all fire, their wings golden, their gar- 
ments whiter than snow. Whenever they de- 
scended on the flower, they went from fold to fold, 
fanning their loins, and communicating the peace 
and ardour which they gathered as they gave. 
Dante beheld all, — every flight and action of 
the whole winged multitude, — without let or sha- 
dow; for be stood in the region of light itself, 
and light has no obstacle where it is deservedly 
vouchsafed. 

" Oh," cries the poet, " if the barbarians that 
came from the north stood dumb with amazement 
to behold the magnificence of Rome, thinking they 
saw unearthly greatness in the Lateran, what must 
I have thought, who had thus come from human 
to divine, &om time to eternity, from the people 
of Florence to beings just and sane V 

Dante stood, without a wish either to apeak or 
to hear. He felt like a pilgrim who has arrived 
within the place of his devotion, and who looks 
round about him, hoping some day to relate what 
he sees. He gazed upwards and downwards, and 
on every side round about, and saw movements 
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graceful with every truth of innocence, and faces 
full of loving persuasion, rich in their own smitea 
and in the light of the smiles of others. 

He turned to Beatrice, but she was gone ; — 
gone, as a messenger from herself told him, to 
resume her seat in the blessed rose, which the 
messenger accordingly pointed out. She sat in 
the third circle irom the top, as far irom Dante 
as the bottom of the sea is from the region of 
thunder ; and yet be saw her as plainly as if she 
had been close at hand. He addressed words to 
her of thanks for all she bad done for him, and a 
hope for ber assistance after death ; and she looked 
down at him and smiled. 

The messenger was St. Bernard. He bade the 
poet lift bis eyes higher; and Dante beheld the 
Virgin Mary sitting above the rose, in the centre 
of an intense redness of light, like another dawn. 
Thousands of angels were hanging buoyant around 
her, each having its own distinct splendour and 
adornment, and all were singing, and expressing 
heavenly mirth; and she smiled on them with 
such loveliness, that joy was in the eyes of all the 
blessed. 

At Mary's feet was sitting Eve, beautiful — she 
that opened the wound which Mary closed; and 
at the feet of Eve was Kachel, with Beatrice j and 
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at the feet of Rachel was Sarah, and then Judith, 
then Kebecca, then Ruth, aacestreas of him out of 
whose penitence came the song of the Miserere ; • 
and so other Hebrew women, down all the gra- 
dations of the dower, dividing, by the line which 
they made, the Christians who Hved before Christ 
&om those who lived after ; a line which, on the 
opposite side of the rose, was answered by a si-r 
inilar one of Founders of the Church, at the top 
of whcon was John the Baptist. The rose also 
was divided horizontally by a step which projected 
beyond the others, and underneath which, knovra 
by the childishness of their looks and voices, were 
the souls of such as were too young to have at- 
tained Heaven by assistance of good works. 

St. Bernard then directed his companion to 
look again at the Virgin, and gather from her 
countenance the power of beholding the face of 
Christ as God. Her aspect was flooded with glad- 
ness irom the spirits around her ; while the angel 
who had descended to her on earth now hailed her 
above with " Ave, Maria ! " silking till the whole 
host of Heaven joined in the song, St. Bernard 
then prayed to her for help to his companion's 
eyesight. Beatrice, with others of the blest, was 
seen joining in the prayer, their hands stretched 
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upwards ; , and tbe Virgin, aftet benignly looting 
OD the petitioners, gazed upwards herself, shewing 
the way with her own eyes to the still greater 
vision, Dante then looked also, and beheld what 
he had no words to speak, or memoiy to endure. 

He awoke as from a dream, retaining only a 
sense of sweetness that ever trickled to his heart. 

Earnestly praying afterwards, however, that 
grace might he so far vouchsafed to a portion of 
bia recollection, as to enable him to convey to his 
fellow-creatures one smallest glimpse of the glory 
of what he saw, his ardour was so emboldened by 
help of the very mysteiy at whose s^ht he must 
have perished had he faltered, that bia eyes, un- 
blasted, attained to a perception of the Sum of In- 
finitude. He beheld, concentrated in one spot — 
written in one volume of Love — all which is dif- 
fused, and can become the subject of thought and 
study throughout the universe — all substance and 
accident and mode — all so compounded that they 
become one light. He thought he beheld at one 
and the same time the oneness of this knot, and 
the univetsalitir of all which it implies ; because, 
when it came to his recollection, his heart dilated, 
and in the course of one moment he felt ages of 
impatience to speak of it. 

But thoughts as well as words failed him ; and 
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though ever afterwards he could no more cease to 
jeam towards it, than he could take defect for 
compIetioD, or separate the idea of happiness from 
tJie wish to attain it, still the utmost he could say 
of what be remembered would &U as short of 
right speech as the sounds of an infant's tongue 
while it is murmuring over the nipple; for the 
more he had looked at that light, the more he 
found in it to amaze him, so that his brain toiled 
with the succe8si(m of the astonishments. He saw, 
in the deep but clear self-subsistence, three circles 
of three different colours of the same breadth, one 
of them reflecting one of the others as rainbow 
does rainbow, and the third consisting of a fire 
equally breathing from both,' 

O eternal Light ! thou that dwellest in thyself 
alone, thou alone understandest thyself, and art by 
thyself understood, and, so understanding, thou 
laughest at thyself, and lovest. 

The second, or reflected circle, as it went 
round, seemed to be painted by its own colours 
with the Hkeness of a human face.'' 

But how this was done, or how the beholder 
was to express it, threw his mind into the same 
state of bewilderment as the mathematician ex- 

' The Trinity. ' The laearattioi). 
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periencea when he vainl; pores over the circle to 
discover the principle hy which he is to square it. 
He did, however, in a manner discern it A 
flash of light was vouchsafed him for the purpose ; 
but the light left him no power to impart the dis- 
cernment; nor did he feel any longer impatient 
for the gift. Desire became absorbed in submis- 
sion, moving in as smooth unison as the particles 
of a wheel, with the Love that is the mover of the 
sun and the stars. ^ 

' la the V&riQrum editian of Dante, ut anp. vol. iii. p. S4£, we 
■re infonned that a geatlenun of Naples, the Caialiere Oinieppe 
de Cesire, wai tke lirat to ootice (not long lince, I preanme) 
the curious drcnnutance of Dsnte'i bsTing terminated tite ^tree 
portions of hia poem with the word " atan." He tbinki that 
it 1TW done w n bappy augnrj of life and renown to the tabject 
The literal intention, however, leemi to have been to ihew oa, how 
all his aapiratiana tetminated. 
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PULCrS LIFE AND GENIUS. 



PuLci, who b the first geDuioe romantic poet, in 
point of time, after Dante, Bcems, at first sight, 
in the juxtaposidon, like farce after tragedy ; and 
indeed, in many parts of his poem, he is not only 
what he seems, but follows his saturnine country- 
man with a peculiar propriety of contrast, much 
of his liveliest banter being directed against the 
absurdities of Dante's theology. But haaty and 
most erroneous would be the conclusion that he 
was nothing hut a banterer. He was a true poet 
of the mixed order, grave as well as gay j had a 
refiecting mint^ a susceptible and most affectionate 
heart ; and perhaps was never more in earnest than 
when he gave vent to his dislike of bigotry in his 
most laughable sallies. 

Luigi Pulci, son of Jacopo Pulci and Brigida 
de' Bardi, was of a noble family, so ancient as to 
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be supposed to have come from France into Tus- 
cany with his hero Charlemagne. He was bom 
in Florence on the 3d of December, 1431, and 
was the youi^est of three brothers, all possessed 
of a poetical vein, though it did not flow with 
equal felicity. Bernardo, the eldest, was the 
earliest translator of the Eclogues of Vii^l ; and 
Lucca wrote a romance called the Oriffo CaU 
vaneo, and is commended for his Heroic Epittlet. 
Little else is known of these brothers; and not 
much more of Luigi himself, except that he mar- 
ried a lady of the name of Lucrezia degli Albizzi ; 
journeyed in Lombardy and elsewhere ; was one of 
the most intimate friends of Lorenzo de Medici 
and his literary circle; and apparently led a life 
the most delightful to a poet, always meditadng 
some composition, and buried in his woods and 
gardens. Nothing is known of his latter days. 
An unpublished work of little credit (Zilioli On 
the Italian Poett), and an earlier printed book, 
which, according to Tiraboschi, is of not much 
greater (Scardeone De Antiguitatttag Urbu Fata- 
vinee), say that he died miserably in Padua, and 
was refused Christian burial on account of his 
impieties. It is not improbable that, during the 
eclipse of the fortunes of the Medici family, after 
the death of L^enzo, Puici may have partaken of 
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Us troubles ; and there is certainly no knowing 
liow badly his or their enemies may have treated 
him ; but miserable ends are a favourite allegation 
with theological opponents. The Calvinista affirm 
of their master, the burner of Servetus, that he 
died like a saint ; but I have seen a biography in 
Italian, which attributed the most horrible death- 
bed, not only to the atrocious Genevese, but to 
the genial Luther, calling them both the greatest 
villains {sceleratissimi) ; and adding, Uiat one of 
them (I forget which) was found dashed on the 
floor of his bedroom, and torn limb from limb. 

Fulci appears to have been slender in person, 
with aiuall eyes and a ruddy face. I gather this 
jrom the caricature of him in the poetical paper- 
war carried on between him and his friend Matteo 
Franco, a Florentine canon, which is understood 
to have been all in good humour — sport to amuse 
their friends — a perilous speculation. Besides his 
share in these verses, he is supposed to have had 
a hand in his brother's romance, and was certainly 
the author of some devout poems, and of a bur- 
lesque panegyric on a country damsel, Za Beca, 
in emulation of the charming poem La Nencia, 
the first of its kind, written by that extraordinary 
person, his illustrious friend Lorenzo, who, in the 
midst of his cares and glories as the balancer of 
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the power of Italy, was one of the liveliest of the 
native wits, and wrote son^ for the people to 
dance to in Carnival time. 

The intercourse hetween Lorenzo and Pulci 
was of the most familiar kind. Pvia was sixteen 
years older, but of a nature which makes no such 
differences felt between associates. He had known 
Lorenzo from the latter's youth, probably from his 
birth — is spoken of in a tone of domestic intimacy 
by his wife — and is enumerated by him among 
his companions in a very special and characteristic 
manner in his poem on Hawking {La Caccia col 
Falcone), when, calling his fellow-sportsmen about 
him, and missing Luigi, one of them says that he 
has strolled into a neighbouring wood, to put some- 
thing which has struck his fancy into a sonnet : 

" ' Laig! Pulci oi' h, che dod n sente?' 
' EgU Be n' andb dianzi in 
Che qiulchB bnUaiii lui p«r U meatc 
Vol 



" And wbere'i Luigi Paid ? I «aw iiin." 
" Oh, in the wood there. Gone, depend upon it. 

To lent BOme fane; in his brain — some nhim, 
That will not let him rest till it'a ■ BOnnet." 

In a letter written to Lorenzo, when the fu- 
ture statesman, then in his seventeenth year, was 
making himself personally acquainted with the 
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courts of Italy, Pulci speaks of himself as strug- 
gling hard to keep down the poetic piopeosity in 
his friend's absence. " If you were with me," he 
says, " J should produce heaps of sonnets as big as 
the clubs they make of the cherry-blossoms for 
May-day. I am always muttering some verse or 
other betwixt my teeth ; but I say to myself, ' My 
Lorenzo is not here — he who is my only hope and 
refuge ; ' and so I suppress it." Such is the first, 
and of a like nature are the latest accounts we 
possess of the sequestered though companionable 
poet. He preferred one congenial listener who un- 
derstood him, to twenty critics that were puzzled 
with the vivacity of his impulses. Most of the 
learned men patronised by Lorenzo probably quar- 
relled with him on account of it, plaguing him 
in somewhat the same spirit, though in more 
friendly guiae, as the Delia Cruscans and others 
afterwards plagued Tosso ; so he banters them in 
turn, and takes refuge from their critical rules 
and common-places in the larger indulgence of 
his friend Politian and the laughing wisdom of 
Lorenzo. 

" So che andar dirithi mi biiogiu, 
Ch' io non d meBcolMai noa bugia, 
Che qnnta non e storia da meniogna ; 
Che come io etco nu pawo de U via, 
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Chi gracchia, dii rqiraode, e chi Tampogtw ; 
0|;nuii poi mi rieece la pazzia ; 
Tanto ch' eletCo fao aolitaria vita, 
Cbe la torba di qaesti ^ mfinitH. 

La mil Accademia an tempo, o mia Giniiuia, 
E Btata TOlentier ne' miei boscbettl ; 
E pnosai ben jeder V Affrica e 1' Ada : 
Vengon le Ninfe con lor caneatretd, 
E portanmi o narciao □ colocaaia; 
E com fiiggo mille nrban dispetti : 
Si ch' io Don tomo a' Tostri Areopagbi, 
Gente pur aetDpre di mn' dicer vagM." 

I know I ought to make no dereliction 

Prom the etraight; path to thie aide or tO that ; 

1 know the story 1 relate'e no lictioa. 

And that the moment that I qnit some flat, 

Folks are all puff, and blame, and contradictioD, 
And swear I never know what I'd be at ; 

In short, such crouds, I find, can mend one'a poem, 

1 live retired, on purpose not to know 'eoL 

Yes, geotlemen, my only ' Academe,' 

My sole ■ Gymnasium,' are my woods and bowers ; 

Of AFric and of Asia there I dream ; 
And the Nymphs bring me basketi full of flowers, 

Arums, and sweet narcissna from the stream ; 
And thus my Muse escapeth yoor town-hours 

And town-disdains ; and I eschew your bites. 

Judges of books, grim Areopagitea." 

He is here jesting, as Foscolo has observed, on the 
academ; instituted by Lorenzo for eDcouraging the 
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Greek langu^e, doubtless with the laughinif ap- 
probation of tbe fotmder, wbo was sometimes not 
a little troubled himself with the squabbles of his 
literati. 

Our author probably had good reason to call 
his illustrious friend his " refuge." The Morgante 
Maggiore, the work which Las rendered the name 
of Pulci renowned, was an attempt to elevate the 
popular and homely narrative poetry chanted in 
the streets into the dignity of a production thai 
should last The age was in a state of transition 
on all points. The d<^matic authority of the 
schoolmen in matters of religion, which prevailed 
in the time of Dante, had come to nought before 
the advance of knowledge in general, and the in- 
difference of the court of Rome. The Council of 
Trent, as Crescimbeni advised the critics, had not 
then settied what Christendom was to believe ; and 
men, provided they complied with forms, and ad- 
mitted certain main articles, were allowed to think, 
and even in great measure talk, as they pleased. 
The lovers of the Platonic philosophy took the 
opportunity of exaltiog some of its dreams to an 
influence, which at one time was supposed to 
tlireaten Christianity itself, and which in fact had 
already succeeded in affecting Christian theology 
to an extent which the scorneis of Paganism little 
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suspect. Most of these Hellenists pushed their 
adinirBtion of Greek literature to an excess. They 
were opposed by the Virgilian predilections of 
Pulci's friend, Politian, who had nevertheless uni- 
Tersali^ enough to sympathise with the delight 
the other took in their native Tuscan, and its hre- 
liest and most idiomatic efiusions. From all these 
circumstances in comhinadon arose, first, Pulci's 
detennination to write a poem of a mixed order, 
which should retain for him the ear of the many, 
and at the same time give rise to a poetry of 
romance worthy of higher auditors ; second, his 
hanter of what he considered uness^itial and in- 
jurious dogmas of belief, in favour of those prin- 
ciples of the rel^on of charity which inflict no 
contradiction on the heart and \mderstanding ; 
third, the trouble which seems to have been 
given him by critics, "sacred and profane," in con- 
sequence of these originahties ; and htstiy, a doubt 
which has strangely existed with stMue, as to 
whether he intended to write a serious or a comic 
poem, or on any one point was in earnest at all. 
One writer thinks he cannot have been in earnest, 
because he opens every canto witii some pious 
invocation ; another asserts that the piety itself 
is a banter ; a similar critic is of opinion, that to 
mix levities with gravities proves the gravities to 
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have been nought, and the levities sU in all ; a 
fourth allows him to have been serious in his 
description of the battle of KoacesTBlles, but saya 
he was laughing in all the rest of Ms poem ; while 
a fifth candidly gives up the question, as one of 
those puzzles occasioned by the caprices of the 
human mind, which it is impossible for reasonable 
people to solve. Even Sismondi, who was well 
acquainted with the age in which Pulci wrote, and 
who, if not a profound, is generally an acute and 
liberal critic, confesses himself to be thus con- 
founded. "Pulci," he says, "commences all his 
cantos by a sacred invocation ; and the interests of 
religion are constantly intermingled with the ad- 
ventures of his story, in a manner capricious and 
little instructive. We know not how to reconcile 
this monMsh spirit with the semi-pagan character 
of society under Lorenzo di Medici, nor whether 
we oi^ht to accuse Pulci of gross bigotry or of 
profane derision."' Sismondi did not consider 

' Lileralun tif the South qf Europe, ThomaaRoBcoe'tTTima- 
Istion, ToL ii. p. 64. For the DpioioDB of otlier writers, bere and 
elMwhere lUuded to, *ee UraboBcbi (who » quite frighteoed at 
him}, Sleria delta Poaia IlalUma, cap. t, lect. 25 ; GiavinB, 
wlio ia more bo, Detta Sagion Poetira (qaoted in Cingaini, u 
below) ; Cret^mbeni, 0)niii<«nfari Jnlorno atl' Ittoria delta 
Portia, Bk. Ub. ti. cmp. 3 (Msthiu's edition), and the bio^raphi- 
B to the same work, 4to, Rome, 1710, voL iL part ii 
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that the lively and impassioned people of the 
south take what may be called household-liberties 
with the objects of Aeir worship greater than 
northerns can easily conceive ; that levity of man- 
ner, therefore, does not always imply the absence 
of the gravest belief ; that, be this aa it may, the 
belief may be as grave on some points as light on 
others, perhaps the more so for that reason ; and 
that, although some poems, like some people, are 
alti^ther grave, or the reverse, there really is 
auch a thing as tragi-comedy both in the world 
itself and in the representations of it. A jesting 
writer may be quite as much in earnest when 
he professes to be so, as a pleasant companion 
who feeb for his own or for other people's misfor- 
tunes, and who is perhaps obliged to afiect or 
resort to his very pleasantry sometimes, because 
he feels more acutely than the gravest. The 
sources of tears and smiles lie elose to, ay and 
help to refine one another. If Dante had been 

p. IS], where be saja that Pulci «u perbkpa the " inodeaUat 
and moit temperate writer" of Mb age (" il piil modeato e 
moderato'') ; Giagu^ai, Hiitoirt Lillirairi illalit, torn, iv, 
p. SH; FoBcolo, in the Quarterly RevioD, u further on ; Faniiri 
on the Jtemanlie Poetry iif the Italiatu, ditto; Stebbing, Liva 
iff the Italian Poeti, Becond edition, lol. i. ; and the Grat volume 
of Uvet qf Literary and Seient^fie Men, in Lardner't Cydo- 
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capable of more levity, he would have been guilty 
of lesa melancholy absurdities. If Rabelais had 
been able to weep as well as to laugh, aud to love 
as well as to be licentious, he would have had 
faith and therefore support in something earnest, 
and not have been obliged to place the consum- 
mation of all things in a wine-bottle. People's 
every-day experiences might explain to them the 
greatest apparent inconsistencies of Pulci's muse, 
if habit itself did not blind them to the illustra- 
tion. Was nobody ever present in a well-ordered 
family, when a lively conversation having been 
interrupted by the announcement of dinner, the 
company, after listening with the greatest serious- . 
ness to a grace delivered with equal seriousness, 
perhaps by a clergyman, resumed it the instant 
afterwards in all its gaiety, with the first spoonful 
of soup ? Well, the sacred invocations at the be- 
ginning of Fulci's cantos were compliances of the 
like sort with a custom. They were recited and 
listened to just as gravely at Lorenzo di Medici's 
table; and yet neither compromised the reciters, 
nor were at all associated with the enjoyment of 
the fare that ensued. So with regard to the inter- 
mixture of grave and gay throughout the poem. 
How many campaigning adventures have been 
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written by gallant officers, whose animal spirits 
■aw food for gaiety in half the circumstances that 
occmred, and who could crack a jest and a hel- 
met perhaps with almost equal vivacity, and yet 
be as serious as the gravest at a moment's notice, 
mourn heartily over the deaths of their friends, 
•nd Judder with indignation and horror at the 
outrages committed in a captured city ? It is thus 
that Pulci vmtes, fiill no less of feeling than of 
whim and mirth. And the whole honest round of 
humanity not only warrants his plan, but in the 
twofold sense of the word embraces it. 

If any thing more were necessary to shew the 
gravity with which our author addressed himself 
to his subject, it is the fact, related by himself, of 
its having been recommended to him by Lorenzo's 
mother, Lucrezia Tomabuoni, a good and earnest 
woman, herself a poetess, who wrote a number of 
sacred narratives, and whose virtues he more than 
once records with the greatest respect and ten- 
derness. The Morgante concludes with an address 
respec^ng this lady to the Virgin, and with a 
hope that her " devout and sincere" spirit may 
obtain peace for him in Paradise. These are the 
last words in the book. Is it credible, that ex- 
pressions of this kind, and employed on such an 
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occasioD, could have had no serious meaning! or 
that Lorenzo listened to such pttuses of his mo- 
ther as to a jest ? 

I have no doubt that, making allowance fbr 
the ^e in which he Kved, Pulci was an excellent 
CSiristian. His oitbodoxy, it is true, was not the 
orthodoxy of the times of Dante or St. Dominic, 
nor yet of that of the Council of Trent. Hia 
opinions respecting the mystery of the Trinity 
appear to have been more like those of Sir Isaac 
Newton than of Archdeacon Travis. And as- 
suredly he agreed with Origen respecting eternal 
punishment, rather than with Calvin and Mr. Top- 
lady. But a man may accord with Newton, and 
yet be thought not onworthy of the " starry 
spheres." He may think, with Origen, that God 
intends all his creatures to be ultimately happy," 
and yet be considered as loving a follower of 
Christ as a " dealer of damnation round the land," 
or the burner of a fellow-creature. 

Pulcl was in advance of his time on more sub- 
jects than one. He pronounced the existence of 
a new and inhabited world, before the appearance 
of Columbus.' He made the conclu^on, doubt- 

' Canto iiT. The pauage will be bond in the present volame. 

* Id. Ami this also. 
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less, as Columbus did, from the speculations of 
more scientific men, and the rumours of seamen ; 
but how rare ate the minds that are foremost to 
throw aside even the most innoceut prejudices, 
and anticipate the enlargements of the public 
mind ! How many also are calumniated and per- 
secuted for so doing, whose memories, for the 
same identical reason, are loved, perhaps adored, 
by the descenduits of the calumniators! In a 
public library, in Pulci's native place, is preserved 
a little withered relic, to which the attention of 
the visitor is drawn with reverential complacency. 
It stands, pointing upwards, under a glass-case, 
looking like & mysterious bit of parehment; and 
is the finger of Gahleo j — of that Gahleo, whose 
hand, possessing that finger, is supposed to have 
been tortured by the Inquisition for writing what 
every one now believes. He was certainly perse- 
cuted and imprisoned by the Inquisition. Milton 
saw and visited him under the restraint of that 
scientific body in his own house. Yet Galileo did 
more by his disclosures of the stars towards ele- 
vating our ideas of the Creator, than all the so- 
called saints and polemics that screamed at one 
another in the pulpits of East and West. 

Like the Commedia of Dante, Pulci'a " Corn- 
media" (for such also in regard to its general 
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cheerfulness,! and probably to its mediocrity of 
style, he calls it) is a representative in great mea- 
sure of the feeling and knowledge of his time ; and 
though not entirely such in a learned and eclectic 
sense, and not to be compared to that sublime 
monstroaity in point of genius and power, is as 
superior to it in liberal opinion and in a certain 
pervading lovingness, as the author's affectionate 
disposition, and his country's advance in civilisa- 
tion, combined to render it. The editor of the 
Parnate ItaUano had reason to notice this en- 
gaging personal character in our author's work. 
He says, speaking of the principal romantic poets 
of Italy, that the reader will " admire Tasso, vrill 
adore Ariosto, but will love Pulci."^ And all 
minds, in which lovingness produces love, will 
agree with him. 

The Morgante Maggtore is a history of the 



" S' altro ijato qm non n dimMtr&, 
Sul par BigedC* la iltoria lUMtrm. 



laerjver del mio Cwlo 

Ed Ateuin coii mi promettea," &c. 

' " In Sue to *dtn«ru rAriosto, to unmirerel U Tauo, ma tu 
ameni il Pulin." — Pont. IlaL toL iz. p. m. 
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fabuloua exploits and death ot Oilando, the great 
hero of Italian romance, and of the wars and cala- 
mities brought on his fellow Paladins and their 
sovereign Charlemagne by the envy, ambition, 
and treachery of the misguided monarch's fa- 
vourite, Gan of Maganza (Mayence), Count of 
Foictien'. It is founded oa the pseudo-history of 
Archbishop Turpio, which, though it received the 
formal sanction of the Church, is a manifest for- 
gery, and became such a jest with the wits, that 
they took a delight in palming upon it their most 
incredible fictions. The title {Morgante the Great) 
seems to have been either a whim to draw atten- 
tion to an old subject, or the' r^nlt of an inten- 
tion to do more with the giant so called than took 
place ; for though he is a conspicuous actor in the 
earlier part of the poem, he dies when it is not 
much more than half completed. Orlando, the 
champion of the faith, is the real hero of it, and 
G-an the anti-hero or vice. Charlemagne, the 
reader hardly need be told, is represented, for the 
most part, as a very difierent person from what he 
appears in history. In truth, as Ellis and Panizzi 
have shewn, he is either an exaggeration (still 
misrepresented) of Charles Martel, the Armorican 
chieftain, who conquered the Saracens at Poic- 
tiers, or a concretion of all die Charleses of the 
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Csrlovingian race, wise and rimple, potent and 
weak.i 

The atoiy may be thus briefly told. Orlando 
quits the court of Charlemagne in disgust, but is 
always ready to return to it when the emperor 
needs his help. The best Paladins follow, to seek 
him. He meets with and converts the giant Mor- 
gante, whose aid he receives in many adventures, 
among which is the taking of Babylon. The 
odier Paladins, bis cousin Rinaldo especially, have 
their separate adventures, all more or less mixed 
up with the treacheries and thanklessness of Gran 
(for they assist even him), and the provoking trust 
reposed in him by Charlemagne; utd at length 
the villain crowns his in£uny by luring Orlando 
with most of the Paladins into the pass of Ron- 
cesvaUes, where the hero himself and almost all 
his companions are slain by the armies of Q-an's 
fellow-tiaitor, Marsilins, king of Spain. They 
die, however, victorious; and the two royal and 
noble scoundrels, by a piece of prosaical justice 
better than poetical, are despatched like common 
malefactors, with a halter. 



I Ellii'B SpteimtH* iff Early Bagtith PoeHcal Bonumef. toI. ii. 
p.2S7i tiidV»Diia'tB*iaffimlA»BoawtiieNitirrativPa*tiy^ 
lie Ilaliant, inhit edition of Boiardo and Arioito, nd. L p. 113. 
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There is, perhaps, no pure inventian in the 
whole of this enlai^ement of old ballads and 
chronicles, except' the characters of another giant, 
and of a rebel angel ; for even Moi^ante's his- 
tory, though told in a ver; different manner, 
has its prototype in the fictions of the pretended 
archbishop.! The Paladins are well distinguished 
irom one another ; Orlando as foremost alike in 
prowess and magnanimity, Rinaldo by his vehe- 
mence, Ricciardetto by his amours, Astolfo by an 
ostentatious rashness and self-committal ; but in 
all these respects they appear to have been made 
to the author's hand. Neither does the poem 
exhibit any prevailing force of imagery, or of ex- 
pression, apart from popular idiomatic phrase- 
ology; still less, though it has plenty of infernal 
magic, does it present us with any magical en- 
chantments of the alluring order, as in Ariosto; 
or with love-stories as good as Boiardo's, or even 

■ Be Vita Caroli Magni el Baltaidi Hitloria, Sm. cap. ziiiL 
p. 39 (CUmpi'g edition). The giant in Toipm is named Feira- 
cotm, or Fergus. He ffu of the race of Goli&th, had the strength 
of forty men, and wag twenty cabitB high. During the eiupeiimoD 
of a mortal combat with Orlando, tliejr diacnsa the mysteriei of the 
Christian ^th, whidi its champion ejplsins bj a varietj of similea 
and the moat beantifiil beggings of the qneltioa ; after which the 
giant stakes the credit of their reapactiie belietf on the event <tf 
their encounter. 
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vith any of the luxuries of laodscape and descrip- 
tion that are to be found in both of those poets ; 
albeit, in the fourteenth canto; there is a long 
catalogue raisonn4 of the whole animal creation, 
which a lady has worked for Rinaldo on a pavi- 
lion of silk and gold. 

To these negative faults must be added the 
positive ones of too many trifling, unconnected, 
uid uninteresting incidents (at least to readers 
who cannot taste the flavour of the racy Tuscan 
idiom) ; great occasional prolixity, even in the 
loest as well as worst passages, not excepting 
Orlando's dying speeches; harshness in spite of 
his fluency (according to Foscolo), and even bad 
grammar ; too many low or over-familiar forms of 
speech (so the graver critics allege, though, per- 
haps, from want of animal spirits or a more com- 
prehensive discernment) ; and lastly {to say no- 
thing of the question as to the gravity or levity 
of the theology), the strange exhibition of whole 
successive stanzas, containing as many questions 
or afBrmations as lines, and commencing each line 
with the same words. They meet the eye like 
palisadoes, or a file of soldiers, and turn truth and 
pathos itself into a jest. They were most likely 
imitated from the popular ballads. The following 
is the order of words in which a young lady thinks 
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fit to complain of a desert, into which she has 
been carried away bj a giant. After seven initia- 
toiy O's addressed to her friends and to life in 
general, she changes the hej into E : 

" ET qneata U mi> pabia doi' ionacqui? 
E qnnto il mio palagio e '1 mia cutdlo t 
E' qnnto S nido ot' ilcon tempo giacqai ? 
E7 qiato il padre e 1 mia dolce fratello 1 
E* qoeito il popol dar* io Unto piacqoi ? 
E qneito il regno ginsCo antico e bello ? 
E" qocato il porto de la mia salute ' 
K qneato il premio d* ogni mia Tirtote ? 

Ore Mm or le mie pnrpnneTerte ? 
Ore Mn or k gemme e k riccheite ? 
Ore lOD or gik le aottmve tttte ? 
On ton ot le mie ddicateue ? 
Ore ion or le mie compagtie oneate ? 
Ove ion or le fnggite dolceaza ? 
Ore fan or k damigelle mie ? 
Ore Ion, dioo ? omi, non ion gii qnie."' 

Is this the conntiy, tlien, where I was bom ? 
Is this mj- palaoe, and mj castle this ? 
Is this tlie nest I noke in, every mom ? 
Is this mj bther'a and mj brother's kiaa ? 
Is this the land they bred me to adorn ? 
Is tliis the good old bower of aU my bliaa ? 
Is tliis the haven of mj joath and beanty ? 
Ii this the iTue reward of all my duty ? 

> Canto xix. sL 21. 
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Where now are iU mj wardrobei md thrdr tn 
Where now are all my richM »nd m; rigbU ? 
Where now ue all the midnight hmit» and ir 
Where now are all the delicate delights ? 
Where now an allUw partnen of tnj pleaiorea ? 
Where now are all the aweeti of aonnda uni aighta ? 
Where now are all my maidena ever near ? 
Where, do I aay ? Alu, alaa, not here I 

There are seven more " where nowa," includ- 
ing lovers, and " proffered husbands," and " ro- 
mances," and ending with the startling question 
and answer, — the counterpoint of the former 
close, — 

" Ore aoD 1' aapre aelve e i Inpl adeiao, 
E gli orn, e i draghi, e i tigii i Son qui preuo." 
Where now an all the wooda and foreati drear, 
Wolvea, tifera, beara, and dragona i Abu, here I 

These are all very natural thoughts, and such, 
no doubt, as would actually pass through the mind 
of the youDg lady, in the candour of desolation ; 
but the mechanical iteration of her mode of put- 
ting them renders them irresistibly ludicrous. It 
reminds us of the wager laid by the poor queen 
in the play of Richard the Second, when she over- 
hears the discourse of the gardener : 

" Hy wretchedoeaa iiiifo a iwa ttfpint, 
The;'U talk of atate." 
Did Fulci expect his friend Lorenzo to keep a 
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grave face during the recital of these passages? 
Or did he flatter himself, that the comprehensive 
mind of his hearer could at one and the same time 
be amused with the banter of some old song and 
the pathos of the new one ?• 

' When s proper name happens to b« a part of the taMotegj, 
the looli ia etiU more eitmordioar;. OrLudo U remonatretiiig 
with Rinaldo on hia being nnseuonablj in love : 
" Or' i, lUnaldo. la tna gagliardia ? 

Or' i, Rinaldo, il too sommo potere? 

0«' i, Rinaldo, il tno gaano di pria i 

Or' i, lUnaldo, il tuo antivedere ? 

Or' h, Rinaldo, la tna fantasia ? 

Or' i, Rinaldo, I' arme e '1 tno destriera ? 

Ot' i, lUnaldo, la tna. gloria e fama ? 

Or' i, Rinaldo, U too core ? a la dama." 

Canto it! at. 50. 

Oh where, Rinalda, is th; gagUardiie ? 

Oh where, Rinaldo, is thy might in 

Oh where, Rinaldo, thj repute for 

Oh where, Rinaldo, thy sagaciooi haed ? 

Oh where, Rinaldo, thy free-thon^ted eyes ? 

Oh where, Rinaldo, thy good arms and steed > 

Oh whets, Rinalda, thy renown and glory f 

Oh where, Rinalda, l/iou 1 — Id a loie-atoTj. 



t repetition of the namee in the bordens of modem 
BODga ia hardly so bad aa this. The single line qnettiona and 
MUWM* in the Greek drama were nothing to it. Yet there u a 
itiU more extraordinary play apon words in canto iziii. at. 19, 
ooniisting of the description of ■ hermitage. It la the only one ot 
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The want both of good love-episodes and of 
descriptions of external nature, in the Morgante, is 

Qie Idnd which I remember in the poem, and would have drircn 
Mnne of our old honten after allitention mad "Uh env; : — 

" La eaia eata parea brtlta e bntfa, 
VMa dal vmta i e la natia e la nolle 
saila le ttelle, ch' a Itlla en tuMo .- 
Del pant apptna ne dtlle U' dotit .- 
Ptrt net pure, e nualebBfiatlaJitillai 
E MJna e ntna di ia((o una botte ; 
Poteia perpeKi Uache preae a f tna; 
Ha il Ulto allalla a laynueo fafrtKO." 

Thia Aoly Aoie wu a vile Min-boilt lAing, 

Bltmnt by the blati i the nJ^Af HOUjrAf elie o'erhead 

Bat ilaring itari the rude rail/' entering ; 

Tlieir tup of lupper vat □□ tplendid iprtad ; 

Poor peart their fare, and sacb-liie libeUitig 

Of quantum saff. \ — their bull all but; — bad bread; — 

Xjiath ofJUh instead oifiuth afjieth i 

Hieir bed t/riti al-Jrttto, freezing /retk. 

Heallj, if Sir niilip Sidney and other aerioua and exqniiite gentle- 
msD had not Bometimea taken a poaitivelj grave intereat in the 
like paatimea of paronomaiia, one ihould hardly conceive it pos- 
sible to meet with them even in tragi-comedy. Did Fulci find 
these also in his ballad -anthoritiea ? If hia Greelc-loring ori^ca 
made objections here, thej' had the advantage of him : unlesB in- 
deed they too, in their Aleiandrian predilectionB, had a laeaking 
regard for certain ahapioga of'Venie into altara and hatchets, such 
as have been charged upon Theocritaa himBClf, and which might 
be mppoaed to varrent any other conceit on occasion. 
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remarkable ; for Pulci's tendemess of heart is con- 
stantly manifest, and he describes himself as being 
almost absorbed in his woods. That he under- 
stood love well in all its force and delicacy ia ap- 
parent from a passage connected with this pavilion. 
The fair embroiderer, in presenting it to her idol 
Binaldo, undervalues it as a gift which his great 
heart, nevertheless, will not disdain to accept ; 
adding, with the true lavishment of the passion, 
that " she wishes she conld give him the sun ;" 
and that if she were to say, after all, that it was 
her own hands which had worked the pavilion, she 
should be wrong, for Love himself did it. Rinaldo 
wishes to thank her, but is so struck with hei 
magnificence and affection, that the words die on 
his lips. The way also in which another of these 
loving admirers of Paladins conceives her affection 
for one of them, and persuades a vehemently hos- 
tile suitor quietly to withdraw his claims by pre- 
senting him with a ting and a graceful speech, is 
in a taste as high as any thing in Boiardo, and 
superior to the more animal passion of the love 
in their great successor.^ Yet the tenderness of 

' See, in the origiiuli the itoiy of Merldiaiu, onto lii. King 
HHnfredonio hu eome in loring hoatilitj agaiiut lier to endoTonr 
to win her iffection hj hii prtmeu. He ioii her usiited bf the 
PaUdini, and engaged by liet own heui to UliTiero ; «od in he 
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Puici rather shews itself In the friendship of the 
Paladins for, one another, and in perpetual little 
escapes of generous and affectionate impulse. This 
is one of the great charms of the Morgante. The 
first adventure in the book is Orlando's encounter 
with three giants in behalf of a good abbot, in 
whom he discovers a kinsman ; and this goodness 
and relationship combined move the Achilles of 
Christendom to tears. Morgante, one of these 
^ants, who is converted, becomes a sort of squire 
to his conqueror, and takes such a liking to Mm, 
that, seeing him one day deliver himself not with- 
out peril out of the clutches of a devil, he longs 
to go and set free the whole of the other world 
from devils. Indeed there is no end to Iiis affection 
for him. Rinaldo and other Paladins, meantime, 
cannot rest till they have set out in search of Or- 
lando. They never meet or part with him vrith- 
out manifesting a tenderness proportionate to their 
valour, — the old Homeric candour of emotion. 
The devil Ashtaroth himself, who is a great and 

de^air of his ducomlitare, eipreuM ft iriili to die b^ her kind. 
Meridians, iritb gr&ceful pit;, begs hia acceptance of a Jewel, and 
leconuoendB him to go home with hia timj ; to which he grier- 
tngly conaents. Thii indeed ia beantifiil ; aod perhaps I ought to 
bate given an al>stract of it, as a ipecimen of what Fold cooldhaTe 
done in thia waj, had lie chosen. 
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proud devil, assures Kinaldo, for whom he has 
conceived a regard, that there is good feeling {gen- 
tilezza) even in hell ; and Rinaldo, not to hurt 
the feeling, answers that he has no doubt of it, or 
of the capabihty of " friendship" in that quarter ; 
and he says he is as " sorry to part with him as 
with a brother." The passage will be found 
our ahstraCt. There are no such devils as these 
Dante; though Milton has something like them 

" Devil with devil dsmn'd 
Finn concord holds : men oul; disagree." 

It is supposed that the character of Ashtaroth, 
which is a very new and extraordinary one, and 
does great honour to the daring goodness of Pulci's 
imagination, was not lost upon Milton, who was 
not only acquainted with the poem, but expressly 
intimates the pleasure he took in it.* Rinaldo 

' " Perhaps it was from that «ame pollljc drift tbtt the derO 
wbipt St. Jerome in a lenten dream for reading Cicero ; or die it 
was a fantasm bred by the fever whicli had then seized him. For 
had an angel been his diacipliner, unless it were for difelling too 
mach upon CiceroniaDiems, aod had chastised the reading and not 
the Tanity, it had been plainly partisl ; first to correct him for 
grave Cicero, and not for scnrrile Flantus, whom he confeasea to 
have been reading not long before -, neit, to correct him onlj, and 
let so many more ancient fathers wai old in those pleasant and 
florid stndies without the laeh of such a tutoring apparition ; ineo- 
macb that Baail teaches how some good use may be made of Mar- 
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advises this devil, as Bums did Lucifer, to " take 
a thought and mend." Ashtaroth, who had heen 
a seraph, takes no notice of the advice, except 
with a waving of the recollection of happier 
times. He bids the hero farewell, and says he 
has only to summon him in order to receive his 
aid. This retention of a sense of his former an- 
gelical dignity has been noticed by Foscolo and 
Panizzi, the two best writers on these Italian 
poems.' A Calvinist would call the expression of 
the sympathy " hardened." A humanist knows it 
to be the result of a spirit exquisitely softened. 
An unbounded tenderness is the secret of all that 
is beautiful in the serious portion of our author's 
genius. Orlando's good-natured giant weeps even 
for the death of the scoundrel Mar^tte ; and the 
awful hero himself, at whose death nature is con- 
vulsed and the heavens open, begs his dying horse 
to forgive him if ever he has wronged it. 

gites, ■ sportful p««m, not now extant, writ by Homer ; and why 
not then of Mcrguite, an Italian romance much to the aame pur- 
pose V'—Arcopagiiictt, a Speech for the Liberty of Uniieetued 
Printing, Prose Worke, fblio, 1697, p. S78. I qnote the paSMga 
u eitraot«d by Mr. Meriyale in the preiace to his " Orlsudo in 
Roncesialles," — Foemt, vol. ii. p. 41. 

' Ut sap, p. 222. Foseolo's remark is to be fonad in his 
admirahle artide on the Narrative and BoBumlic Fotmt qf the 
Ilaiiatu, ID the (luarterly Bnitv, vol. ixL p, 525. 
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A charm of another sort in Pulci, and yet in 
most instances, perhaps, owing the best part of its 
chartningness to its being connected with the same 
feeling, is his wit. Foscolo, it is true, says it is, in 
general, more severe than refined ; and it is peril- 
ous to differ with such a critic on such a point ; 
' for much of it, unfortunately, is lost to a foreign 
reader, in consequence of its dependance on the 
piquant old Tuscan idiom, and on popular sayings 
and allusions. Yet I should think it impossible 
for Pulci in general to be serere at the expense 
of some more agreeable quality ; and I am sure 
that the portion of his wit most obvious to a 
foreigner may claim, if not to have originated, at 
least to have been very like the style of one who 
was among its declared admirers, — and who was 
a very polished writer, — Voltaire. It consists 
in treating an absurdity with an air as if it 
were none ; or as if it had been a pure matter 
of course, erroneously mistaken for an absurdity. 
Thus the good abbot, whose monastery is block- 
aded by the giants (for the virtue and si^splicity 
of his character must be borne in mind), after 
observing that the ancient fathers in the desert 
had not only locusts to eat, but manna, which he 
has no doubt was rained down on purpose from 
heaven, laments that the " relishes" provided for 
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himself and his bre^en should have consisted of 
" showers of stones." The stones, while the abbot 
is speaking, come thundering down, and he ex- 
claims, " For God's sake, knight, come in, for the 
manna is falling !" This is exactly in the style of 
the Dictionnaire Philotophique. So when Mar- 
gutte is asked what he believes in, and says he be- 
lieves in " neither black nor blue," but in a good 
capon, "whether roast or b<nled," the reader is 
forcibly reminded of Voltaire's Traveller, Sear- 
mentado, who, when he is desired by the Tartars 
to declare which of their two parties be is tor, the 
party of the black-mutton or the white-mutton, 
answers, that the dish is " equally indifferent to 
him, provided it is tender." Voltaire, however, 
does injustice to Pulci, when he pretends that 
in matters of belief he is like himself, — a mere 
scoffer. The friend of Lucrezia Tomabuoni has 
evidently the tenderest veneration for all that is 
good and lovely in the Catholic &ith ; and what- 
ever liberties he might have allowed himself in 
professed eKtravaganzat, when an age without 
Church-authority encouraged them, and a reverend 
canon could take part in those (it must be ac- 
knowledged) unseemly " high jinks," he never, in 
the Morgante, when speaking in his own person, 
and not in that of the worst characters, intimates 
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disrespect towards anj opmion which he did Dot 
hold to be irrelevant to a right faith. It is ob- 
seirable that his freest expressions are put in the 
mouth of the giant Mai^tte, the lowest of these 
characters, who is an invention of the author's, 
and a most extraordinary personage. He is the 
first unmitigated blackguard in fiction, and is the 
greatest aa well as first. Pulci is conjectured, with 
great probability, to have designed him as a carica- 
ture of some real person ; for Mai^tte is a Greek 
who, in point of morals, has been horribly brought 
up, and some of the Greek refugees in Italy were 
greatly disliked for the cynicism of their manners 
and the grossness of their lives. Margutte is a glut- 
ton, a drunkard, a liar, a thief, and a blasphemer. 
He boasts of having every vice, and no virtue ex- 
cept fidelity; which is meant to reconcile Mor- 
gante to his company ; but though the latter en- 
dures and even likes it for bis amusement, he gives 
him to understand that he. looks on his fidelity 
as only securable by the bastinado, and makes him 
the subject of his practical jokes. The respect- 
able giant Morgante dies of the bite of a crab, 
as if to shew on what trivial chances depends the 
life of the strongest. Margutte laughs himself to 
death at sight of a monkey putting his boots on 
and off; as though the good-natured poet meant at 
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oDCe to express his contempt of a merely and 
grossly anti-serioua mode of existence, and Iiis 
consideration, nevertheless, towards the poor self- 
ish wretch who had had no better training. 

To this wit and this pathos let the reader add 
a style of singular ease and fluency, — rhymes oft«n 
the most unexpected, but never at a loss, — a 
purity of Tuscan acknowledged by every body, 
and ranking him among Uie authorities of the lan- 
guage, — and a modesty in speaking of his own 
pretensions equalled only by his enthusiastic ex- 
tohnents of genius in others ; and the reader has 
before him the lively and affecting, hopeful, cha- 
ritable, large-hearted Luigi Pulci, the precursor, 
and in some respects exemplar, of Ariosto, and, 
in MUton's opinion, a poet worth reading for the 
"good use" that may be made of him. It has 
been strangely supposed that his friend Politian, 
and Ficino the Platonist, not merely helped him 
with their books (as he takes a pride in telling 
us), but wrote a good deal of the latter part of the 
Moigante, particularly the speculations in mat- 
ters of opinion. As if (to say nothing of the dif- 
ference of style) a man of genius, however lively, 
did not go through the gravest reflections in the 
course of his life, or could not enter into any 
theoli^cal or metaphysical question, to which 
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he chose to direct his attention. A nifpfil spirits 
thenuelves are too often but a counterbalance to 
the most thoughtful melancholy ; and one fit of 
jaundice or hypochondria might have enabled the 
poet to see moie visiona of the unknown and the 
inscrutable in a single day, than perhaps ever 
entered the imagination of the elegant Latin 
scholar, or even the disciple of Plato. 
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Twelve Paladins had the Emperor Charlemagne 
in his court; and the most wise and famous of 
them was Orlando. It is of him I am about to 
speak, and of his friend Morgante, and of Qan the 
traitor, who beguiled him to his death in Ronces- 
valles, where he sounded his horn so mistily after 
the dolorous rout. 

It was Easter, and Charles had all his court 
with him in Paris, making high feast and triumph. 
There was Orlando, the first among them, and 
Ogier the Dane, and Astolfo the Englishman, and 
Ansuigi ; and there came Angiolin of Bayonne, 
and Uliviero, and the gentle Berlinghieri; and 
there was also Arolio and Avino, and Otho of 
Normandy, and Richard, and the wise Namo, and 
the aged Salamon, and Walter of Monlione, and 
Baldwin who was the son <^ the wretched Gan. 
The good emperor was too happy, and oftentimes 
fairly groaned for joy at seeing all his Paladins 
together. 

But Fortune stands watching in secret to baffle 
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our deaigno. While Charles was thus hugging 
himself with delight, Orlando governed ever; 
thing at court, and this made Gan burst with 
envy; so that he began one day talking with 
Charles after the following manner : — " Are we 
always to have Orlando for our master t I have 
thought of speaking to you about it a thousand 
tunes. Orlando has a great deal too much pre* 
sumption. Here are we, ctnuita, dukes, and kings, 
at your service, hut not at his ; and we have re- 
solved not to be governed any longer by one so 
much younger than ourselves. You began in 
Aspramont to give him to understand how valiant 
he was, and that he did great things at that fisun- 
tain ! whereas, if it had not been for the good 
Gerard, I know very well where the vict<»y would 
have been. The truth is, he has an eye upon the 
crown. This, Charles, is the worthy who has de- 
served so much! All your generals are afflicted 
at it. As for me, I shall repass those mountains 
over which I came to you with seventy-two counts. 
Do you take him for a Mars i" 

Orlando happened to -hear these words as he 
sat apart, and it displeased him with the lord of 
Fontiers that he should speak so, but much more 
that Charles should believe him. He would have 
killed Gan, if Uliviero had not prevented him and 
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token his sword out of his hand ; nay, he would 
have killed Charlemagne ; but at last he went firom 
Paris by himself, raging with scorn and grief. He 
bcsTowed, OB he went, of Ennillina the wife of 
Off.eT, the Dane's sword Cortana and his horse 
Rondel, and proceeded on his way to Brava. His 
wife, Alda the Fair, hastened to embrace him ; but 
while she was sayii^, " Welcome, my Orlando," 
he was going to strike her with his sword, for his 
head was bewildered, and he took her for the 
traitor. The fair Alda marvelled greatly, but 
Orlando recollected himself, and she took hold of 
the bridle, and he leaped from his horse, and told 
her all that had passed, and rested himself with 
her for some days. 

He then took his leave, being still carried 
away by his disdain, and resolved to pass over into 
Heathendom ; and as he rode, he thought, every 
step of the way, of the traitor Gen ; and so, riding 
on wherever the road took him, he reached the 
confines between the Christian countries and the 
Pagan, ibid came upon an abbey, situate in a dark 
place in a desert. 

Now above the abbey was a great mountain, 
inhabited by three fierce giants, one of whom was 
named Passamonte, another Alabastro, and the 
third Moigante ; and these giantt used to disturb 
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the abbey by thtowing tbii^ down upon it from 
the mountain with slings, so that the poor little 
monks could not go out to fetch wood or water. 
Orlando knocked, hut nobody would open till the 
abbot was spoken to. At last the abbot came 
himself, and opening the door hade him welcome. 
The good man told him the reason of the delay, 
and said that since the arrival of the giants they 
had been so perplexed that they did not know 
what to do. " Our ancient fathers in the desert," 
quoth he, " were rewarded according to liieir holi- 
ness. It is not to be supposed that they lived 
only upon locusts ; doubtless, it also rained manna 
upon them from heaven j but here one is regaled 
with stones, which the giants pour on ua from the 
mountain. These are our nice bits and relishes. 
The fiercest of the three, Moi^ante, plucks up 
pines and other great trees by the roots, and casts 
them on us." While they were talking thus in 
the cemetery, there came a stone which seemed as 
if it would break Rondel's back, 

" For God's sake, cavalier," said the abbot, 
" come in, for the manna is faUing." 

"My dear abbot,"' answered Orlando, "this 
fellovr, methinks, does not wish to let my horse 
feed ; he wants to cure him of being lestive ; 
the stone seems as if it c^me from a good arm." 
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" Yes," replied the holy father, " I did not de- 
ceive you. I think, some day or other, they will 
cast the mountain itself on ms." 

Orlando quieted his horse, and then sat down 
■to a meal ; after which he said, " Abbot, I must 
go and return the present that has been made 
to my horse." The abbot with great tenderness 
endeayoured to dissuade him, but in vain ; upon 
wMcIi he crossed him on the forehead, and said, 
" Go, then; and the blessing of God he with you." 
Orlando scaled the mountain, and came where 
Fassamonte was, who, seeing him alone, measured 
him with his eyes, and asked him if he would stay 
with him for a page, promising to make him com- 
fortable. " Stupid Saracen," swd Orlando, " I 
come to you, according to the will of God, to be 
your death, and not your foot-boy. You have 
displeased his servants here, and are no longer to 
be endured, dog that you are I" 

The giant, finding himself thus insulted, ran in 
a fuiy to his weapons ; and returning to Orlando, 
slung at him a large stone, which struck him on 
the head with such force, as not only made his 
helmet- ring again, but felled him to the earth. 
Fassamonte thought he was dead. " What could 
have brought that paltry fellow here ?" said he, as 
he turned away. 

p2 
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But Chriat never forsakes Im followen. Wliile 
Pass8mont« was going away, Orlando recovered, 
and cried aloud, " How now, giant? do you fani^ 
you have killed me ? Turn back, for unless you 
have wings, joui escape is out of the question, 
dog of a renegade t" The giant, greatly marvelling, 
turned back; and stooping to pick up a stone, 
Orlando, who hod Cortana naked in his hand, 
cleft his skull ; upon which, cursing Mahomet, the 
monster tumbled, dying and blaspheming, to the 
ground. Blaspheming fell the sour-hearted and 
cruel wretch; but Orlando, in the mean while, 
^nked tiie Father and the Word. 

The Paladin went on, seeking for Alabastro, 
the second giant ; who, when he saw him, endea- 
voured to pluck up a great piece of stony earth by 
the roots, "Ho, ho!" cried Orlando, "you too 
are for throwing stones, are you V Then Alaba&- 
tro took his sling, and flung at him so large a 
fragment as forced Orlando to defend himself, 
for if it had struck him, he would no more have 
needed a surgeon ;i but collecting his strength, he 

' A connnim pleasantt; in the old roaumcea. — " Galaor ynat 
in, and then the halberders attacked him on one side, and the 
knight on the other. He Boatched an ue from ran, and tmned 
to the knight and imote him, lo that he had no need of a mr- 
Seoa."—SouAej'B Amadilqf Gavl, vol. i, p. 146. 
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thrust hifl sword into the giant's breast, and the 
loggerhead fell dead. 

Now Morgattte, the only surriving brother, had 
a palace made, after giant's fashion, of earth, and 
boughs, and shingles, in which he shut himself up 
at night. Orl«ido knocked, and disturbed him from 
his sleep, so that he came staring to the door like 
« madman, for he had had a bewildering dream. 

" Who knocks there ?" quoth he. 

" You will know too soon," answered Orlando ; 
" I am come to make you do penance for your 
sins, like your brothers. Divine Providence has 
sent me to avenge the wrongs of the monks upon 
the whole set of you. Doubt it not ; for Fassa- 
monte and Alabastro are already as cold as a 
couple of pilasters." 

" Noble knight," said Morgante, " do me no 
ill i bat if you are a Christian, tell me in courtesy 
who you are." 

" I will satisly you of my faith," replied Or- 
lando 5 " I adore Christ ; and if you please, you 
may adore him also." 

" I have had a strange vision," replied Mor- 
gante, with a low voice : " I was assailed by a 
dreadful serpent, and called upon Mahomet in 
vain ; then I called upon your God who was cru- 
cified, and he succoured me, and I was delivered 
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front the serpent ; so I am disposed to become a 
ChriBtian." 

" If ;oa keep in tiiis mind,' returned Orlando, 
" you ^all worship the true Grod, and come with 
me and be my companion, and I will love you with 
perfect love. Your idols are false and vain ; the 
troe God is the God of the Christians. Deny the 
unjust and villanous worship of your Mahomet, 
and be baptised in the name of my God, who alone 
is worthy." 

" I am content," said Motgsnte, 

Then Orlando embraced him, and said, " I will 
lead you to the abbey." 

" Let us go quickly," replied Morgante, iox 
he was impatient to make his peace with the 
monks. 

Orlando rqoiced, saying, "My good brother, 
and devout withal, you must ask pardon of the 
abbot; for God has enlightened you, and ac- 
cepted you, and he would have you practise hu- 
mility." 

" Yes," sud Morgante, " thanks to you, your 
God shall henceforA be my God. Tell me your 
name, and afterwards dispose of me as you will." 
And he told him that he was Orlando. 

"Blessed Jesus be thanked," said the giant, 
" for I have always beard you called a perfect 
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kn^ht; and as I said, T will follow you all my life 
long." 

And so conversing, they went tx^ether to- 
wards the abbey; and by the way Orlando talked 
with Moi^ante of the dead giants, and sought to 
comfort him, saying they had done the monks a 
thousand injuries, and "our Scripture says the 
good shall he rewarded and the evil punished, and 
we must submit to the will of Crod, The doctors 
of our Church," continued he, "are all agreed, 
that if those who are glorified in heaven were to 
feel pity for their miaerable kindred who lie in 
such horrible confusion in hell, their beatitude 
would come to nothing ; and this, you see, would 
plainly be unjust on the part of God. But such 
is the firmness of their &ith, that what appears 
good to him appears good to them. Do what he 
may, they hold it to be done well, and that it is 
impossible for him to err ; so that if their very 
fathers and mothers are suffering everlasting pun- 
ishment, it does not disturb them an atom. This 
is the custom, I assure you, in the choirs above."' 



' " Sonei i Dostii dottoii 
Kglunda tutti ddb candudone, 
Cbe que' cbe aon Del del glorilicati, 
S' avessiii nel penaier compaMione 
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" A word to the wise," said Moi^ante ; " you 
shall see if I grieve for my brethren, and whether 
or no I submit to the will of God, and behave my- 

De' miieri parenti che dannati 

Son DC Ici iDJeniD in gna coofoiione, 

La lor felicita diUU sarebbe ; 

E Tcdi die qni mgiiiito Iddio parebbc 

Ha ^li anno pcMto in G«an fertna apene ; 
B taato pare a lor, qnanto a Ini pare : 
Atferman ciA dk' e' b, cbe faod bene, 
E che non poui in netmin modo emre : 
Se padre o madre £ ne 1' eteme pene, 
Vi qoesto non eS posson contnrbarG : 
Cbe qael che place a Dio, aot place ■ loro : 
QueaW a' oaserta ne 1' eteniD coro. 

Al Mrio 8D0I bastar poche parole, 
Diaae Morg«nte : ta il poCrai vedere, 
De' miei tratelli, Orlando, K mi duole, 
E ■' io m' accorderA di Dio al Tolere, 
Come tD di cbe in del serrar ai SDOle: 
Marti co' monii or penaiam di goderai 
Io «o' taglior le mani • tntti qoauti, 
E porterolle a qne' monaci santi." 

This doctrine, vlildi is bonible bUaplienij in tlie ejrea trfnatnml 
feeling;, is good reasoning in Catholic and Colvinistic tbeologj. 
Tbe; firat molie the Deity'e actiona a necessity fivm lome bar- 
barouB asaumption, then aqnore them according to a dictum of the 
ConncilB, then compliment him bj laying all that he haa made good 
and kindly within na mangled and mad at faia feet Meantime they 
think themaelTea qualified to denounce Moloch and Jogghanent ! 
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self like «ii angel. So dust to dust ; and now let 
us enjoy ourselveR. I will cut off their hands, all 
fout of them, and take them to these holy monks, 
that they may be sure they are dead, and not fear 
to go out alone into the desert. They will then 
be certain also that the Lord has purified me, and 
taken me out of darkness, and assured to me the 
kingdom of heaven." So saying, the giant cut off 
the hands of his brethren, and left their bodies to 
the beasts and birds. 

They went to the abbey, where the abbot 
was expecting Orlando in great anxiety ; but the 
monks not knowing what had happened, ran to 
ihe abbot in great haste and alarm, saying, " "Will 
you suffer this giant to come in ?" And when the 
abbot saw the giant, he changed countenance. 
Orlando, perceiving him thus disturbed, made 
haste and said, "Abbot, peace be with youl The 
giant is a Christian ; he believes in Christ, and 
has renounced his false prophet, Mahomet." And 
Moi^ante shevring the hands in proof of hia faith, 
the abbot thanked Heaven with great contentment 
of mind. 

The abbot did much honour to Morgante, 
comparing him with St. Paul; and they rested 
there many days. One day, wandering over the 
house, they entered a room where the abbot kept 
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a quuitity of armour ; and Moigante saw a bow 
lAicIi pleased Iiim, and he fasteiied it od. No'w 
there vas in the place a great scarcity of water ; 
and Orlando said, like hia good brother, " Mor- 
gante, I wish you would fetch iia some water." 
" Command me as you please," said he ; and 
placing a great tub on his shoulders, he went to- 
wards a spring at which he had been accustomed 
to drink, at the foot of the mountain. Having 
reached the spring, he suddenly heard a great 
noise in the forest. He took an arrow from the 
quiver, placed it in the bow, and raising his head, 
saw a great herd of swine rushing towards the 
spring where he stood. Moi^^ante shot one of 
them clean through the head, and laid him sprawl- 
ing. Another, as if in revenge, ran towards the 
^ant, without giving him time to use a second 
arrow ; so he lent him a cuff on the head which 
broke the bone, and killed him also ; which stroke 
the rest seeing fled in haste through the valley. 
Moi^ante then placed the tub full of water upon 
one of his shoulders, and the two porkers on the 
other, and returned to the abbey which was at 
some distance, without spilling a drop. 

The monks were delighted to see the fresh 
water, but still more the pork 4 for there is no 
animal to whom food comes amiss. They let their 
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breTiariee therefore go to sleep a wlulei and fell 
heartily to work, so that the cats and dc^ had 
reason to lament the polish of the bones. 

" But why do we stay here doing nothing ?" 
said Orlando one day to Morgante ; and he shook 
hands witli the abbot, and told him he must take 
his leave, " I must go," said he, " and make up 
for lost time, I ought to have gone long ago, my 
good father; but I cannot tell you what I feel 
within me, at the content I have enjoyed here in 
your company. I shall beai in mind and in heart 
with me for ever the abbot, the abbey, and this 
desert, so great is the love they have raised in me 
in so short a time. The great God, who reigns 
above, must thank you for me, in his own abode. 
Bestow on us your benediction, and do not forget 
us in yora: prayers." 

When the abbot heard the County Orlando 
talk thus, his heart melted within him for tender- 
ness, and he said, " Kntght, if we have failed in 
any courtesy due to your prowess and great gen- 
tleness (and indeed what we have done has been 
but little), pray put it to the account of our ignor- 
ance, and of the place which we inhabit. We 
are but poor men of the cloister, better able to 
regale you with masses and orisons and pater- 
nosters, than with dinners and suppers. You have 
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■0 taken this heart of mine by the man; noble 
qualities I have seen in you, that I shall be with 
jon still wherever you go; and, on the other 
hand, you will always be present here with me. 
This seems a contradiction ; but you are wise, and 
will take my meaning discreetly. You have saved 
the very life and spirit within us ; for so much 
perplexity had those giants cast about our place, 
that the way to the Lord among us was blocked 
1^ May He who sent you into these woods re- 
ward the justice and piety by which we are deli- 
vered &om our trouble. Thanks be to him and to 
you. We shall all be disconsolate at your departure. 
We shall grieve that we cannot detain you among 
us for mouths and years ; but you do not wear 
these weeds; you bear arms and armour; and you 
may possibly merit as well in carrying those, as in 
wearing this cap. You read your Bible, and your 
virtue has been the means of shewing the giant the 
way to heaven. Go in peace then, and prosper, 
whoever you may be. I do not seek your name ; 
but if ever I am asked who it was that came 
among us, I shall say that it was an angel from 
God. If there is any armour or other thing that 
you would have, go into the room where it is, and 
take it." 

" If you have any armour that would suit my 
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eompamon," replied Orlmido, " that i will accept 
with pleasuxe." 

" Come and see," said the abbot; and they 
went to a room that was full of aimour. Ma- 
gante looked all about, but could find nothing 
Urge enough, except a rusty breast-plate, which 
fitted him marvellously. It had belonged to an 
enoimbus giant, who was MUed there of old 
by Orlando's £ather, Milo of Angrante, There 
was a painting on the wall which told the whole 
story ^ how the giant had laid cruel and long 
siege to the abbey; and how he had been over- 
thrown at last by the great Milo. Orlando seeing 
this, said within himself: *' O God, unto whom 
all things are known, how came Milo here, who 
dratroyed this giant?" And reading certain in- 
scriptions which were there, he conld no longer 
keep a firm countenance, but the tears ran down 
his cheeks. 

When the abbot saw Orlando weep, and his 
brow redden, and the light of his eyes become 
child-like for sweetness, he asked him the reason ; 
but, finding him still dumb with emotiou, he said, 
" I do not know whether you are overpowered by 
admiration of what is painted in this chamber. 
You must know that T am of high descent, though 
not through lawful wedlock. I believe I may say 
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I em nephew or sister's son to no less a man than 
that Rinaldo, who was so great a Paladin in the 
world, though my own father was not of a lawful 
mother. Ansuigi was his name ; my own, out in 
the world, was Chiaramoute ; and this Milo was 
my father's brother. Ah, gentle baron, for blessed 
Jesus' sake, tell me what name is yours !" 

Orlando, all glowing with affection, and bathed 
in tears,, replied, " My dear abbot and cousin, 
he before you is your Orlando." Upon this, they 
ran for tenderness into each other's arms, weep- 
ing on both sides with a sovereign afiTection, too 
high to be expressed. The abbot was so over- 
joyed, that he seemed as if he would never have 
done ■ embracing Orlando. " By what fortune," 
said the knight, " do I find you in this obscure 
place ? Tell me, my dear abbot, how was it you 
became a monk, and did not follow arms, like 
myself and the rest of us ?" 

" It is the will of God," replied the abbot, 
hastening to give bis feelings utterance. " Many 
and divers are the paths he points out for us hy 
which to arrive at his city ; some walk it with die 
sword-^some with pastoral stafi". Nature makes 
the inclination different, and therefore there are 
different ways for us to take : enough if we all 
arrive safely at one and the same place, the last as 
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well as the first. We are all p^rims through 
many kingdoms. We all wish to go to Rome^ 
Orlando; but we go picking out our journey 
through different roads, Such la the trouble in 
body and soul brought upon us by that sin of the 
old apple. Day and night am I here with my 
book in hand — day and night do you ride about, 
holding your swotd, and sweating oft both in sun 
and shadow; and all to get round at last to the 
home from which we departed — I say, all out of 
anxiety and hope to get back to our home of old." 
And the giant hearing them talk of these things, 
shed tears also. 

The Paladin and the giant quitted the abbey, 
the one on horseback and the other on foot, and 
journeyed through the desert till they came to a 
magnificent castle, the door of which stood open. 
They entered, and found rooms furnished in the 
moat splendid manner — beds covered with cloth 
of gold, and floors rejoicing in variegated marbles. 
There was even a feast prepared in the saloon, but 
nobody to eat it, or to apeak to them. 

Orlando suspected some trap, and did not quite 
like it ; but Morgante thought nothing worth con- 
sidering but the feast. " Who cares for the host," 
said he, " when there's such a dinner ? Let us 
eat as much as we can, and beas off the rest. 
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I always do that whea I have the pickiag of 



They accordiogly sat down, and heing veiy 
hungiy with their day's journey, devoured heapa 
of the good thiogs before them, eating with all 
the vigour of. health, and drinking to a pitch of 
weaknesB.^ They sat late in this manner enjoying 
tbemselres, and then retired for the night into 
rich beds. 

But what waa their astonishinent in the nKon- 
ing at finding that they could not get out of the 
place I There waa no door. All the entrances had 
vaniabed, even to any feasible window. 

" We must be dreaming," said Orlando. 

" My dinner was no dream, I'll swear," said 
the ^ant. " As for the rest, let it be a dreani if 
it pleases." 

Continuing to search up and down, they at 
length found a vault with a tomb in it; and out 
of the tomb came a voice, saying, "You must 
encounter vrith me, or stay here for ever. Lift, 
therefore, the stone that cavers me." 

"Do you hear that?" said Mo^nte; "I'll 
' " E toTDO tl bere infermi, al mangiar auiL' ' 
I am not Bare thM I am right in my constnictian of tjiig puoage. 
^rhapa Fold meuu to my, Uut they had the appetites atmea in 
heaJth, and tlie tiiint of a tenet. 
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have him out, if it's the devil hioiself. Perhaps 
it's two devils, FUthy-dog and Foul-mouth, or 
Itching and Evil-tail." > 

" Have him out," said Otlsndo, " whoever he 
is, even were it as many devils as were rained out 
of heaven into the centre." 

Morgante lifted up the stone, and out leaped, 
surely enough, a devil in the likeneee of a dried-up 
dead body, black as a coal. Orlando seized him, 
and the devil grappled with Orlando. Morgante 
was for joining him, but the Paladin bade him 
keep back. It was a hard straggle, and the devil 
grinned and laughed, till the giant, who was a 
master of wrestling, could bear it no longer: so 
he doubled him up, and, in spite of all his efforts, 
thnut him back into the tomb. 

" You'll never get out," said the devil, " if 
you leave me shut up." 

" Why not V inquired the Paladin. 

" Because your giant's baptism and my deliver- 
ance must go together," answered the devil. " If 
he is not baptised, you can have no delivenmce ; 
end if I am not delivered, I can prevent it still, 
take my word for it." 

Orlando baptised the giant. The two ctnn- 

■ Cagnuzo, FtrihraUo, LiMoocco, and Holacoda ; nvncs of 
deyik in Dante. 
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panioDS then issued forth, and hearing a might; 
noise in the house, looked back, and saw it all 
vanished. 

" I could find it in mj heart," said Morgante, 
*' to go down to those same r^ons helow, and 
make all the devils disappear in like manner. 
Why shouldn't we do it ? We'd set free all the 
poor souls there. I^gad, I'd cut off Minos's taU — 
I'd pull out Charon's beard by the roots — make 
a sop of Phlegyas, and a sup of Phl^ethon — 
unseat Pluto, — kill Cerberus and the Furies with 
a punch of the face a-piece — and set Beelzebub, 
scampering like a dromedary." 

" You m^ht find more trouble than you wot 
of," quoth Orlando, "and get worsted besides. 
Bett^ keep the stra^ht path, than thrust your 
head into out-of-the-way places." 

Morgante took his lord's advice, and went 
straightforward with him through many great ad- 
ventures, belpii^ him with loving good-will as 
often as he was permitted, sometimes as his 
pioneer, and sometimes as Ms finisher of trouble- 
some work, such as a slaughter of some thousands 
of infidels. Now he chucked a spy into a river — 
now felled a rude ambassador to the earth (for 
he didn't stand upon ceremony) — now cleared a 
space round him in battle with the clapper of an 
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old bell TThich he had found at the monastery — ■ 
now doubled up a king iu hia tent, and bore him 
away, tent and all, and a Paladin with him, be- 
cause he would not let the Paladin go. 

In the course of these services, the giant was 
left to take care of a lady, and lost his master for 
a time ; but the office being at an end, he set out 
to rejoin him, and, airivii^ at a cross-road, met 
with a very extraordinary personage. 

This was a giant huger than himself, swarthy- 
faced, horrible, brutish. He came out of a wood, 
and appeared to be journeying somewhere. Mor- 
gante, \(^o had the great bell-clapper in his hand 
above-mentioned, struck it on the ground with 
astonishment, as much as to say, " Who the devil 
is this V and then set himself on a stone by the 
way-side to observe the creature. 

" What's your name, traveller ?" said Mor- 
gante, as it came up. 

" My name's Margutte," said the phenomenon. 
" I intended to be a giant myself, but altered my 
mind, you see, and stopped half-way; so that I 
am only twenty feet or so." 

" I'm glad to see you," quotli his brother- 
giant. " But tell me, are you Christian or Sa- 
racen ? Do you believe in Christ or in Apollo ?" 

" To tell you the truth," said the other, " I 
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believe neither in bUck noi blue, but in a good 
capon, whether it be roast oi boiled. I believe 
■ometinies also in butter, and, when I can get it, in 
new wine, particularly the rough sort ; but, above 
all, I believe in wine that* s good end old. Ma- 
homet's prohibition of it is all moonshine. I am 
the SOD, you must know, of a Greek nun and a 
Turkish bisht^ ; and the first thing I learned was 
to play the fiddle. I used to sing Homer to it. 
I was then concerned in a brawl in a mosque, in 
which the old bi^op somehow happened to be 
killed ; so I tied a sword to my side, and went to 
seek my fortune, accompanied by all the possible 
sins of Turk and Greek. People talk of the 
seven deadly sins; but I have seventy-seven that 
never quit me, summer or winter ; by which you 
may judge of the amount of my venial ones. I 
am a gambler, a cheat, a ruffian, a highwayman, a 
pick-pocket, a glutton (at beef or blows) ; have no 
shame whatever ; love to let every body know what 
I can do ; lie, besides, about what I can't do ; 
have a particolar attachment to sacrilege ; swallow 
perjuries like figs ; never give a farthing to any 
body, but beg of every body, and abuse them into 
the bargain ; look upon not spilling a drop of 
liquor as the chief of all the cardinal virtues ; but 
must own I am not much given to t 
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murder being inconTenient ; and one thing I am 
bound to acknowledge, wbich is, that I never 
betrayed a messmate." 

" That's as well," observed Morgante ; " be- 
cause you see, as you don't beliere in any thing 
else, I'd have you believe ia this bell-clapper of 
mine. So now, as you hare been candid with me, 
and I am well instructed in youi ways, we'll pursue 
our journey together." 

The best of giants, in those days, were not 
scrupulous in their modes of living ; so that one of 
the best and one of the worst got on pretty well 
tt^ther, emptying the larders on the road, and 
paying nothing but douses on the chops. When 
they could find no inn, they hunted elephants and 
crocodiles. Morgante, who was the braver of the 
two, driighted to banter, and sometimes to cheat, 
Margutte ; and he ate up all the fare ; which 
made the other, notwithstanding the credit he gave 
himself for readiness of wit and tongue, cut a very 
sorry figure, and seriously remonstrate : " I reve- 
rence you," said Margutte, " in other matters ; 
but in eating, you really don't behave well. He 
who deprives me of my share at meals is no friend; 
at every mouthful of which he robs me, I seem 
to lose an eye. I'm for sharing every thing to a 
nicety, even if it be no better than a fig." 
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" You are a fine fellow," said Moiptnte ; " you 
gain upon me very much. You are * the master 
of those who know.' "^ 

So saying, be made him put some wood on the 
fire, and perform a hundred other offices to render 
every thing snug; and then he slept: and next 
day he cheated his great scoundrelly companion at 
drink, as be had done the day before at meat ; and 
the poor shabby devil complained ; and Moi^ante 
laughed till he was ready to burst, and again and 
again always cheated him. 

There was a levity, nevertheless, in Maigutte, 
which restored his spirits on the slightest glimpse 
of good fortune ; and if he realised a hearty meal, 
he became the happiest, beastliest, and most con- 
fident of giants. The companions, in the course 
of their journey, delivered a damsel from the 
clutches of three other giants. She was the daugh- 
ter of a great lord ; and when she got home, iihe 
did honour to Moi^ante as to an equal, and put 
Margutte into the kitchen, where he was in a State 
of bliss. He did nothing but swill, stuiF, surfeit, 
be sick, play at dice, cheat, filch, go to sleep, 
guzzle again, laugh, chatter, and tell a thousand 
lies. 

' " n maestro di color che Baimo." A jofion appliealioD of 
Dante's praiaeof Ariatatle. 
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Morg&nte took leave of the young lady, who 
made him rich presents. Maigutte, seeing this, 
and being always drunk and impudent, daubed his 
iace like a Christmas clown, and making up to her 
with a frying-pan in his hand, demanded "some- 
thing for the cook." The fair hostess gave him a 
jewel ; and the vagabond shewed such a brutal 
eagerness in seizing it with his filthy hands, and 
makii^ not the least acknowledgment, that when 
they got out of the house, Morgante was ready to 
fell him to the earth. He called him scoundrel 
and poltroon, and said he had disgraced him for 

" Softly !" said the brute-beast. " Didn't you 
take me with you, knowing what sort of fellow I 
was ? Didn't I tell you I had every sin and shame 
under heaven; and have I deceived you by the 
exhibition of a single virtue V 

Morgante could not help laughing at a candour 
6f this excessive nature. So they went on their 
way till they came to a wood, where they rested 
themselves by a fountain, and Margutte fell fast 
asleep. He had a pair of boots on, which Mor- 
gante felt tempted to draw off, that he might see 
what he would do on waking. He accordingly 
did so, and threw them to a little distance among 
the bushes. The sleeper awoke ia good time, and, 
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lookmg fmd searching round about, snddenl; burst 
into roazB of laughter. A monkey had got the 
boots, and sat pulling them on and ofi^ making the 
most ridiculous gestures. The monkey busied 
himself, and die light-minded drunkard laughed ; 
and at every fresh gesticulation of the new boot- 
wearer, the laugh grew louder and more tremen- 
dous, till at length it was found impossible to be 
restrained. The glutton had a lauf^iing-fit. In 
vain he tried to stop himself ; in vain his fingers 
would hare loosened the buttons of his doublet, to 
^ve his lungs room to play. They couldn't do it; 
so he laughed and roared till he burst. The snap 
was like the splitting of a cannon. MoTgante ran 
up to him, but it was of no use. He was dead. 

Alas! it was not the only death; it was not 
er^i the most trivial cause of a death. Giauta are 
big fellows, but Death's a bigger, though he may 
come in a little shape. Morgante had succeeded 
in joining his master. He helped him to take 
Babylon ; he killed a whale for him at sea that 
obstructed his passage ; he played the part of a 
jnain-sail during a storm, holding out his arms and 
a great hide ; but on coming to shcnre, a crab bit 
him in the heel ; and behold the lot of the great 
g^ant — he died! He laughed, and thought it a 
very little thing, but it proved a mighty one. 
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" He made the East tremble," said Orlando ; " and 
Uie bite of a crab has slain him I" 

O life of ours, weak, and a fellacy !^ 
Orlando embalmed his huge fiiend, and bad 
him taken to Babjlon, and honourably interred ; 
and, after many an adventure, in which be re- 
gretted him, his own days were closed by a far 
baser, though not so petty a cause. 

How shall I speak of it ? exclaims the poet. 
How think of l^e horrible slaughter about to 
&1I on the Christians and their greatest men, so 
that not a dry eye shall be left in France ? How 
egress my disgust at the traitor Gan, whose heart 
a thonsand pardons from his sovereign, and the 
most undeserved rescues of him by the warrior he 
betrayed, could not shame or soften ? How mourn 
the weakness of Charles, always deceived by him, 
and always trusting ? How dare to present to my 
mind the good, the great, the ever-generous Or- 
lando, brought by the traitor into the doleful pass 
of Roncesvalles and the hands of myriads of his 
enemies,, so that even his superhuman strength 
availed not to deliver him out of the slaughter- 
house, and he blew the blast with his dying breath, 
which was the mightiest, the farthest beard, and 

' "O Tit« nortra, debole e Wlace!" 
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the most melancholy soond that erei came to the 
ears of the undeceived ? 

Gan was known well to erety body but his 
confiding sovereign. The Paladins knew him well ; 
and in their moments of indignant disgust o^n 
told him so, though they spared him the conse- 
quences of his misdeeds, and eren incurred the 
most frightful perils to deliyer him out of the 
hands of his enemies. But he was brave ; he was 
in favour with the sovereign, who was also their 
kinsman; and they were loyal and loving men, 
and knew that the vrretch envied them for the 
greatness of their achievements, and might do the 
state a mischief; bq they allowed themselves to 
ti^e a kind of scornful pleasure in putting up 
with him. Their cousin Malagigi, the enchanter, 
had himself assisted Gran, though he knew him best 
of all, and bad prophesied that the innumerable 
endeavours of his envy to destroy bis king and 
country would bring some terrible evil at last to 
all Chistendom. The evil, alas ! is at hand. The 
doleful time has come. It will be followed, it is 
true, by a worse fate of the wretoh himself; but 
not till the valleys of the Pyrenees have run rivers 
of blood, and all France is in mourning. 
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Tut* b die 

" ud uid feutoi (tnry 
Of th« RoncMnllei flght ;" 
■n erent which nationil uid religioua eiiggention impreMcd 
deeply on the popobr miod of Europe. Hence ltd' 
■nd Sputisb balladi : hence tbe futom puuge in Hiltoili 



hence Dante'i record of the dobmta mlla (daloroai nnit) in the 
hffamo, vhere he compirei the Toice of Nlmiod with the horn 
■onnded b; the dfing Oriindo i faenoe the peennt in Cemntei, 
who ii met bj Don Qoizote nnging the battle ai he comee along 
the road in the morning : and lience the aong of Roland actnallr 
thnndered fbrth b]r the army et William the Conqueror as the; 
■dranced againat the BngUali. 

Bat Cbariemagne did not "MI," ai Milton haa itated. Nor 
doea Paid m^e him do ao. In tiila reapect, if in little elae, the 
Italian poet adhered to the foct. He whole itory ia a remarkable 
inatance of what can be done by poetrj and popnlarity townrda mia- 
repreaenting and aggrandiaing a petty though itriJcing odrentiire. 
lie dmple fact wu the catting off the rear of duuiemagne'i 
army by the revolted Qascona, aa he retnmed traia a anccenfol 
expedition into Spain. Two oi Uiree only of hii noblet periibed, 
among whom was hia nephew Boland, the obaeore warden of hii 
maichea of Brittany. Bat Charlemagne wa« the tempoinl head 
of Christendom ; the poets cooatitnted hia nephew its champion ; 
end hence all the gloriea and superhnman exploits of the Orlando 
of Pnici and Ariosto. lie whole assiunptjon of the wicltedneaa 
of the Saracens, particnlarly of the then Saiacen king of Spun, 
whom Pnlcl'a anthority, the paendo-Archbiahop Tarpin, strangely 
called Marailina, waa nothing bnt a pioos fraod ; the pretended 
HarsiliOB having been no lesa a person than the great and good 
AbdoMrahmaiin the Tint, who wrested the dominion of that 
coantiy ont of the hands of the nsnrpers of hia (sniily-righls. 
Yet BO potent and long-lived are Uie most extravagant fictions, 
when genina has pot ita heart into them, that to this daywe read 
of the devoted Orlando and hia trienda not only with gravity, bnt 
with the liveliest emotion. 
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A MISERABLE man am I, cries the poet; for 
Orlando, beyond a doubt, died in Roncearalles ; 
and die therefore he must in my verses. Alto- 
gether impossible is it to save him. I thought to 
make a pleasant ending of this my poem, so that 
it shoold be happier somehow, throughout, than 
melancholy; but though Gan will die at last, 
Orlando must die before him, and that makes a 
tragedy of all. I had a doubt whether, consist* 
ently with the truth, I could give the reader even 
that sorry satis^tion; for at the beginning of 
the dreadful battle, Orlando's cousin, JRinaldo, 
who is said to have joined it before it was over, 
and there, as well as afterwards, to have avenged 
his death, was far away &om the seat of slaughter, 
in Egypt ; and how was I to suppose that he could 
arrive soon enough in the valleys of the Fprenees ? 
But an angel upon earth shewed me the secret, 
even Angelo Foliziano, the glory of his age and 
country. He informed me how Amauld, the Pro> 
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venial poet, had written of this very matter, and 
brought the Paladin from Egypt to France by 
means of the wonderful skill in occnlt science 
possessed by his cousin Malagigi — a wonder to 
the ignorant, but not so marvellous to those who 
know that all the creation is full of wonders, and 
who have different modes of relating the same 
events. By and by, » great many things will be 
done in the world, of which we have no conception 
now, and people will be inclined to believe them 
works of the devil, when, in fact, they will be very 
good works, and contribute to angelical effects, 
whether the devil be forced to have a hand in 
tbem or not; for evil itself can work only in 
subordination to good. So listen when the aston- 
ishment comes, and reflect and think the best. 
Meantime, we must speak of another and more 
truly devilish astonishment, and of the pangs of 
mortal flesh and blood. 

The tridtor Gan, for the fiftieth time, had se- 
cretly brought the infidels from all quarters against 
his friend and master, the Emperor Charles ; and 
Charles, by the help of Orlando, had conquered 
them all. The worst of them, Marsilius, king of 
Spain, had agreed to pay the court of France 
tribute ; and Gun, in spite of all the suspicions he 
excited in this particular iiistance, and his known 
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nUany at all timee, had succeeded in persuading 
liis credulous soverei^ to let him go ambassador 
into Spain, where he put a final seal to his enor- 
Biities, by plotting the destruction of his employer, 
and the special overthrow of Orlando. Charles 
was now old and white-haired, and Gan was so 
too ; but the one was only confirmed in his cre- 
dulity, and the other in his crimes. The traitor 
embraced Orlando over and over again at taking 
leave, praying him to write if he had any thing 
to say before the arraogements with MarsiHus, 
and taking such pains to seem loving and sincere, 
that his villany was manifest to every one but 
the old monarch. He fastened with equal ten- 
derness on Uliviero, who smiled contemptuously 
in his face, and thought to himself, " You may 
make as many -fair speeches as you choose, but 
you lie." All the other Paladins who were present 
thought the same, and they said as much to the 
emperor ; adding, that on no account should Gan 
be sent ambassador to Marsilius. But Charles was 
infatuated. His heard and his credulity had grown 
old together. 

Gan was received with great honour in Spain 
by Marsilius. The king, attended by his lords, 
came fifteen miles out of Saragossa to meet him, 
and then conducted him into the city amid tumults 
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of delight. There was nothing for several days 
but balls, and games, and exhibitions of chiralry, 
the ladies throwing flowers on the heads of the 
French knights, and the people Bhouting " France ! 
France! Mountjoy and St- Denis !" 

Gan made a speech, " like a Demosthenes," 
to King Marsilius in pablic; but he made him 
another in private, like nobody but himself. The 
king and he were sitting in a garden ; they were 
traitors both, and began to understand, from one 
another's looks, that the real object of the ambaS' 
sador was yet to be discussed. Marsilius accord- 
ingly assumed a more than usually cheerful and 
confidential aspect ; and, taking his visitor by the 
hand, said, " You know the proverb, Mr. Ambas- 
sador — ' At dawn, the motmtain ; afternoon, the 
fountain.' Different things at different hours. So 
here is a fountain to accommodate tia." 

It was a very beauHful fountain, so clear that 
you saw your face in it as in a mirror ; and the 
spot was encircled with limit-trees that quivered 
with the fresh air. Gan praised it very much, 
contriving to insinuate, on one subject, his satis&c- 
tion with tiie glimpses he got into another. Mar- 
silius understood him ; and as he resumed the con- 
versation, and gradually encouraged a mutual dis- 
closure of their thoughts, Gan, without appearing 
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to look him in the face, was enabled to do so 
by contemplating the royal visage in the water, 
where he saw its expression become more and 
more what he desiTed. Marsillus, meantime, saw 
the like symptoms in the iace of Gan. By de- 
grees, he began to touch on dat dissatisfaction 
with Charlemagne and his court, which he knew 
was in both their niinds : he lamented, not as to 
t^e ambassador, but aa to the friend, the injuries 
which he said he had received from Charles in the 
repeated attacks on his dominions, and the em- 
peror's vrish to crown Orlando king of them ; tiU 
at length he plainly uttered his belief, that if 
that tremendous Paladin were but dead, good men 
would get their rights, and his visitor and himself 
have all things at their disposal. 

Gan heaved a sigh, as if he was unwillingly 
compelled to allow the force of what the kii^ 
sud ; but, unable to contain himself long, he 
lifted up his face, radiant with triumphant vricked- 
ness, and exclaimed, " Every word you utter is 
truth. Die he must ; and die also must Uliviero, 
who struck me that foul blow at court. Is it 
treachery to punish affronts like those? I have 
planned every thing — I have settled every thing 
already with tiieir besotted master. Orlando could 
not be expected to be brought hi^er, where he 
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has been accustomed to look for a ciown ; but be 
will come to the Spanish borders — to Rottces* 
Talles — for the purpose of receinng the tribute. 
Charles will await Mm, at no great distance, in 
St. John Pied de Port. Orlando will bring but a 
amall band with him ; jou, when you meet him, 
will have secretly your whole army at your 
back. You surround him ; and who receives tri- 
bute then?" 

The new Judas had scarcely uttered these 
words, when the delight of him and his associate 
was interrupted by a change in the face of nature. 
The sky was suddenly overcast ; it thundered and 
lightened ; a laurel was split in two from head to 
foot; the fountain ran into burning blood; there 
was an earthquake, and the carob-tree under which 
Gan was sitting, and which was of the species on 
which Judas Iscaxiot hung himself, dropped some 
of its fruit on his head. The hair of the head 
rose in horror. 

Marsilius, as well as Gan, was appalled at this 
omen ; but on assembling his soothsayers, they 
came to the conclusion that the laurel-tree turned 
the omen against the emperor, the successor of 
the Csesars; though one of them renewed the 
consternation of Gan, by saying that he did not 
understand the meaning of the tree of Judas, and 
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intimaling that periiaps the ambassador could ex- 
plain it. Gan relieved his consteinatioii with 
anger ; the habit of wickedness prevailed over all 
consid^ations ; uid the king prepared to march 
for Boncesvalles at the head of all his forces. 

Gan wrote to Charlemagne, to say how hum- 
bly and properly Marsilios was coming to pay the 
tribute into the hands of Orlando, and how hand* 
some it would be of the emperor to meet him half- 
way, as agreed upon, at St. John Pied de Port, 
and so be ready to receive him, after the pay- 
ment, at his footstool. He added a brilliant 
account of the tribute and its accompanying pre- 
sents. They included a crovra in the shape of 
a garland which had a carbuncle in it that gave 
light in darkness ; two lions of an " immeasurable 
length, and aspects that frightened every body;" 
some " lively bu^os," leopards, crocodiles, and 
giraffes ; arms and armour of all sorts ; and apes 
and monkeys seated among the rich merchandise 
that loaded the backs of the camels. This ima- 
ginary treasure contained, furthermore, two en- 
chanted spirits, called " Floro and Faresae," who 
were confined in a mirror, and were to tell the 
emperor wonderful things, particularly Floro (for 
there is nothing so nice in its details as lying) : 
and Orlando was to have heaps of caravans full of 
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East^n weallli, and a bundled wMte horses, all 
with saddles and bridles of gold. There was a 
beautiful vest, too, for Uliviero, all over jewels, 
worth ten thousand " seiaffi," or more. 

The good emperor wrote in turn to say how 
pleased he was with the ambassador's diligence, and 
that matters were arranged precisely as he wished. 
His court, however, had its suspicions stilL No- 
body could believe that Gan had not some new 
mischief in contemplation. Little, nevertheless, 
did they imagine, a^r the base endeavours he had 
but lately made against them, that he had imme- 
diately plotted a new and greater one, and that his 
object in bringing Charles into the neighbourhood 
of Roncesvalles was to deliver him more speedily 
into the hands of MaisiliuB, in the event of the 
latter's destruction of Orlando. 

Orlando, however, did as his lord and sovereign 
desired. He went to Roncesvalles, accompanied 
by a moderate train of wairiors, not dreaming 
of the atrocity that awaited him. Gan himself, 
meantime, had hastened on to France before Mar- 
silius, in order to shew himself free and easy in 
the presence of Charles, and secure the success 
of his plot; while Marsilius, to make assurance 
doubly sure, brought into the passes of Ron- 
cesvalles no leas than three armies, who were 
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saccesdvely to fall on the Paladin, ia case of the 
worst, and so extuigaish liim with numbers. He 
had also, by G«n's advice, brought heaps of wine 
and good cheer to be set before his victims in the 
first instance ; " for that," said the traitor, " wiU 
render the onset the more effective, the feasters 
being unarmed ; and, supposing prodigies of valour 
to await even the attack of your second army, you 
will have no trouble with your third. One thing, 
however, I must not forget," added he ; " my son 
Baldwin is sure to be with Orlando; you must 
take care of his life for my sake." 

" I give him this vest off my own body," said 
the king ; " let him wear it in the battle, and have 
no feat. My soldiers shall be directed not to 
touch him." 

Gan went away rejoicing to France. He em- 
braced the court and his sovereign all round, with 
the air of a man who had brought them nothing 
but blessings; and the old king wept for very 
tenderness and delight. 

" Something is going on wrong, acd looks very 
black," thought Malagigi, the good wizard ; " and 
Rinaldo is not here, and it is indispensably ne- 
cessary that he should be. I must find out where 
he is, and Ricciardetto too, and send for them 
with all speed, and at any price." 
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Malagigi called up, bj liis art, a wise, terrible, 
and cruel spirit, named Asbtaroth ; — no light per- 
sonaf^ to deal with — no little spirit, snob as plays 
tricka with you like a faiiy. A much blacker vi- 
sitant was tbis. 

" Tell me, and tell me truly of Rinaldo," said 
Malagigi to the spirit. 

Hard looked the demon at the Paladin, and 
said nothing. His aspect was clouded and violent. 
He wished to see whether his summoner retained 
all the force of his art. 

The enchanter, with an aspect still cloudier, 
bade Ashtaroth lay down that look. While giving 
this order, he also made signs judicative of a dis- 
position to resort to angrier compulsion ; aud the 
devil, appiehending that he would confine him in 
some hateful place, loosened his tongue, and said, 
*' You have not told me what you desire to know 
of Hinaldo." 

" I desire to know what be has been doing, 
and where he is," returned the encbaater. 

" He baa been conquering and baptising the 
world, east and west," said the demon, " and is 
now in I^pt with Ricciardetto." 

" And what has Gan been plotting with Mar- 
ailius," inquired Malagigi, " and what is to come 
of it?" 
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" Ob neitber of those points am I enlighten 
you," sidd the devil. " I was not attending to Gan 
at the time, and we fallen spirits know not the 
future. Had we done so, we had not been so will- 
iog to incur the danger of falling. All I discern 
is, that, by the signs and comets in the heavens, 
something dreadful is about to happen — some- 
thing very strange, treacherous, and bloody ; and 
that Gan has a seat ready prepared for him in 
hell." 

" Within three days," cried the enchanter, 
loudly, "fetch Rinaldo and Ricciardetto into the 
pass of Roncesvalles. Do it, and I hereby under- 
take never to summon thee more." 

" Suppose they will not trust themselves with 
me," said the spirit. 

" Snter Rinaldo's hc»^e, and bting him, whe- 
ther he trust thee or not." 

" It shall be done," returned the demon ; " and 
my serving-devil Foul-Mouth, or Fire-Red, shall 
enter the horse of Ricciardetto. Doubt it not. 
Am I not wise, and thyself powerful ? " 

There was an earthquake, and Ashtarotb dis- 
appeared, 

Marsilius has now made his first movement 
towards the destruction of Orlando, by sending be- 
fore him hb vassal-king Blanchardin with his pre- 
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seats of wines and other luxuries. The t 
but courteous hero took them in good part, and 
distributed them as the traitor wished; and then 
Blancbardin, on pretence of going forward to 
salute Charlemagne at St. John Pied de Fort, 
returned and put himself at the head of the se- 
cond army, which was the post assigned him by 
his liege lord. The device on his flag was an 
" Apollo " on a field azure. King Falseron, whose 
son Orlando had slain in battle, beaded die first 
army, the device of which was a black figure of 
the devil Belpbegor on a dapple-grey field. The 
third army was under King Balugante, and had 
for ensign a Mahomet with golden wings in a 
field of red. Maisilius made a speech to them at 
night, in which be confessed his ill faith, but de- 
fended it on Ae ground of Charles's hatred of 
their religion, and of the example of "Judith 
and Holofemes." He said, that he had not come 
there to pay tribute, and sell hia countrymen for 
slaves, but to make all Christendom pay tribute to 
them as conquerors ; and he concluded by recom- 
mending to their good-will the son of his friend 
Gan, whom they would know by the vest he had 
sent bim, and who was ^e only soul among the 
Christians they were to spare. 

This son of Oan, meantime, and several of the 
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Paladins who were disgusted with Charles's cre- 
dulity, and anxious at all events to be with Or- 
lando, had joined the hero in the fated valley ; so 
that the little Christian host, considering the tre- 
mendous valour of their lord and his friends, and 
the comparatiTe inefficiency of that of the infidels, 
were at any rate not to be sold for nothing. 
Rinaldo, alas ! the second thunderbolt of Christen- 
dom, was destined not to be there in time to save 
their lives. He could only avenge the dreadful 
tragedy, and prevent still worse consequences to 
the whole Christian court and empire. The Pala- 
dins had in vain begged Orlando to be on his 
guard against treachery, and send for a more 
numerous body of men. The great heart of the 
Champion of the Faith was unwilling to think the 
worst as long as he could help it. He refused to 
summon aid that noight be superfluous; nei&er 
would he do any thing but what his hege lord had 
desired. And yet he could not wholly repress a 
mi^ving. A shadow had fallen on his heart, great 
and cheerful as it was. The anticipations of his 
friends disturbed him, in spite of the face with 
which he met them, I am not sure that he did 
not, by a certain instinctive foresight, expect death 
itself; but he felt bound not to encourage the 
impression. Besides, time pressed ; the moment 
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of the looked-for tribute was at hand ; and little 
combinations of circumstances determine often the 
greatest events. 

King Blanchardin had brought Orlando's peo- 
ple a luxurious supper; King Maisilius was to 
arrive early next day with the tribute; and IHi- 
vieto accordingly, with the morning sun, rode 
forth to reconnoitre, and see if he could discover 
the peaceful pomp of the Spanish court in the 
distance. Guottibuoffi waa vrith him, a vrarrior 
who had expected the very worst, and repeatedly 
implored Orlando to believe it possible. Uliviero 
and he rode up the mountain nearest them, and 
from the top of it beheld the first army of Marsi- 
lius already forming in the passes. 

" Guottibuoffi !" exclaimed he, " behold thy 
prophecies come true ! behold the last day of the 
glory of Charles! Every where I see the arms 
of the traitors around us. I feel Paris tremble all 
the way through France, to the ground beneath 
my feet. O Malagigi, too much in the right wert 
thou ! O devil Gan, this then is the consumma- 
tion of thy good offices !" 

Uliviero put spurs to his horse, and galloped 
back dovm the mountain to Orlando. 

" Well," cried the hero, " what news T' 

" Bad news," said his cousin ; "such as you 
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would not heai of yesterday. Mftiailius is liere 
in aims, and all the world hxa come with him." 

The Paladins pressed round Orlando, and en- 
treated him to sound his hom, in token that he 
needed help. His only answer was, to mount his 
horse, and lide up the mountain with Sansonetto. 

As soon, however, as he cast forth his eyes and 
beheld what was roimd about him, he turned in 
sorrow, and looked down into Roncesvallea, and 
said, " O valley, miserable indeed ! the blood that 
is shed in Qiee this day will colour thy name for 
ever." 

Many of the Paladins had ridden after him, 
and they again pressed him to sound his hom, if 
oolj in [ttty to his own people. He said, " If 
Caesai and Alexander were here, Scipio and Han- 
nibal, and Nebuchadnezzar with all his dags, and 
Death stared me in the face with his knife in his 
hand, never would J sound my hom for the base- 
ness of fear." 

Orlando's little camp were furious against the 
Saracens. They armed themselves with the great- 
est impatience. There was nothiag but lacing of 
helmets and mountiiig of horses ; and good Arch- 
biahop Turpin went from rank to rank, exhorting 
and encouraging the warriors of Christ. Accou- 
trements and habiliments were put on the wrong 
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way ; words and deeds mixed in confusioD ; men 
numing against one another out of very absorp- 
tion in theinseWea ; all tlie place full of cries of 
" Ann ! arm ! the enemy !" and the trumpets 
danged over all against the mountain-echoes. 

Orlando and his captains withdrew for a mo- 
ment to consultation. He fairly groaned for sor- 
row, and at first had not a word to say ; so wretch- 
ed he felt at having brought his people to die in 
Boncesvalles. 

Uliviero spoke first He could not redst the 
opportunity of comforting himself a little in his 
despair, with referring to his tmheeded advice. 

" You see, cousin," said he, " what has come 
at last. Would to God you had attended to what 
I said; to what Malagigi said; to what we all 
said] I told you Marsilius was nothing hut an 
anointed scoundrel. Yet forsooth, he was to 
bring us tribute ! and Charles is this moment ex- 
pecting his mummeries at St. John Pied de Fort I 
Did ever any body beheve a word that Oan said, 
but Charles ? And now you see this rotten fruit 
has come to a head; — this medlar has got its 

Orlando said nothing in answer to Uliviero; 
for in truth he had nothing to say. He broke 
away to give orders to the camp ; bade them take 
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refreshment ; and then, addressing both officers 
and men, he said, " I confess, that if it had en- 
tered my heart to conceive the king of Spain to 
be such a villain, never would you have seen this 
day. He has exchanged with me a thousand 
courtesies and good words; and I thought that 
the worse enemies we had been before, the better 
&iends we had become now. I fancied every 
human being capable of this kind of virtue on a 
good opportunity, saving, indeed, such base-heart- 
ed wretches as can never forgive their very for- 
givers; and of these I certainly did not suppose 
him to be one. Let us die, if we must die, like 
honest and gallant men ; so that it shall be said of 
us, it was only our bodies that died. It becomes 
our souls to be invincible, and our glory immortal. 
Our motto must be, ' A good heart and no hope.' 
The reason why I did not sound the born was, 
partly because I thought it did not become us, 
and partly because our liege lord could be of little 
use, even if he heard it Let Gan have his glut 
of us like a carrion crow ; but let him find us 
under heaps of his Saracens, — an example for all 
time. Heaven, my friends, is witii us, if earth is 
against us. Methinks I see it open this moment, 
ready to receive our souls amidst crowns of glory ; 
and therefore, as the champion of God's church, I 
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give you my benediction ; and the good archbishop 
here will absolve you; and so, please Grod, we 
shall all go to Heaven and be happy." 

And with these words Orlando sprang to his 
horse, crying, "Away against the Saracens!" but 
he had no sooner turned his face than be wept 
bitterly, and said, " O holy Vii^n, think not of 
Die, the sinner Orlando, but have pity on these 
thy servants." 

Archbishop Turpin did as Orlando said, giving 
the whole band his benediction at once, and ab- 
solvyig them ftom Uieir sins, so that every body 
took comfort in the thought of dying for Christ, 
and thus they embraced one another, weeping ; 
and then lance was put to thigh, and the banner 
was raised that was won in the jousting at Aspra- 
moDt. 

And now with a mighty dust, and an infinite 
sound of horns, and tambours, and trumpets, 
which came filling the valley, the first army of the 
infidels made its appearance, horses neighing, and 
a thousand pennons flying in the air. King False- 
ron led them on, saying to his officers, " Now, 
gentlemen, recollect what I said. The first battle 
is for the leaders only; — and, above all, let nobody 
dare to lay a finger on Orlando. He belongs to 
myself. The revenge of my scm's death is mine. 
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I nill out the man down that comes between 

" Now, friends," said Oilando, " every man 
for himself, and St. Michael for us all. There is 
no one here that is not a perfect knight." 

And he might well say it ; for the flower of 
all France was there, except Kinaldo and Ricciar- 
detto; every man a picked man; all friends and 
constant companions of Orlando. There was 
Richard of Normandy, and Guottibuoffi, and 
Uliviero, and Count Anselm, and Avolio, and 
Avino, and &e gentle Berlinghieri, and his bro- 
ther, and Sansonetto, and the good Duke £^- 
bard, and Astolfo the Englishman, and Angiolin 
of Bayona, and all the other Paladins of Fiance, 
excepting those two whom I have menUoQed. 
And so the captains of the little troop and of the 
great array sat looking at one another, and sing- 
ling one another out, as the latter came on ; and 
then either side began raising their war-criea, and 
the mob of the infidels halted, and the knights put 
spear in rest, and ran for a while, two and two in 
succession, each one against the other. 

Astolfo was the first to move. He ran against 
Arlotto of Soria ; and Angiolin then ran against 
Malducco ; and Mazzarigi the Kenegade came 
against Avino ; and Uliviero was home forth by 
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his horse Rondel, who couldn't stand still, against 
Malprimo, the first of the captains of Falseron. 

And now lances began to be painted red, with- 
out wiy brush but themselves; and the new colour 
extended itself to the bucklers, and the coishes, 
and the cuirasses, and the trappings of the steeds. 

Astolfo thrust his antagonist's body out of the 
saddle, and his soul into the other world ; and 
Angiolin gave and took a terrible blow with Mal- 
ducco ; but his horse bore him onward ; and 
Avino had something of the like encounter with 
Mazzarigi; but Uliviero, though he received a 
thrust which hurt him, sent his lance right through 
the heart of Malprimo. 

Falseron was daunted at (Ms blow. " Verily," 
thought be, " this is a miracle." Uliviero did not 
press on among the Saracens, his wound was too 
painful ; but Orlando now put himself and his 
whole band into motion, and you may guess what 
an uproar ensued. The sound of the rattling of 
the blows and helmets was as if the forgt of Vul- 
can had been thrown open. Falseron beheld Or- 
lando coming so furiously, that he thought him a 
Lucifer who had burst his chain, and was quite of 
another mind than when he proposed to have him 
all to himself. On the contrary, he recommended 
himself to his gods ; and turning away, beji^^ for 
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a more auspicious season of revenge. But Or- 
lando hailed and arrested him with a terrible 
voice, saying, " O thou tiMtor ! Waa this the 
end to which old quarrels were made up ? Dost 
thou not blush, thou and thy fellow-traitor Mar- 
silius, to have kissed me on the cheek like a Judas, 
when last thou wert in France t" 

Orlando had never shewn such anger in bis 
countenance as he did that day. He dashed at 
Falseron with a fury so swift, and at the same 
time a masteiy of his lance so marvellous, that 
though he plunged it in the man's body so as in- 
stantly to kill him, the body did not move in the 
saddle. The hero himself, as he rushed onwards, 
was fain to see the end of a stroke so perfect, and, 
turning his horse back, he touched the carcass 
with his sword, and it fell on the instant. They 
say, that it had no sooner fallen than it disap- 
peared. People got off their horses to lift up the 
body, for it seemed to be there still, the armour 
being left; but when they came to handle the 
armour, it was found as empty as the shell that is 
cast by a lobster. O new, and strange, and por- 
tentous event !-^ proof manifest of the anger with 
which God regards treachery. 

When the first infidel army beheld their leader 
dead, such fear fell upon them, that they were for 
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leaving the field to the Faladins ; but they were 
un^le. Mandlius bad drawn the rest of his forces 
round the valley like a net, so that their shoulders 
were turned ia rain. Orlando rode into the thick 
of them, witiii Count Anselm by his side. He 
rushed like a tempest ; and wherever he went, 
thunderbolts fell upon helmets. The Paladins 
drove here and there after them, each making a 
whirlwind round about bim, and a bloody circle. 
Uliviero was again in the m4Ue; and Walter of 
Amulion threw himself into it; and Baldwin 
roared like a lion ; and Avino and Avolio reaped 
the wretches' beads like a turnip-field ; and blows 
blinded men's eyes ; and Archbishop Turpin him-, 
self bad changed his crozier for a lance, and chased 
a new fiock before him to the mountains. 

Yet what could be done against foes without 
number? Multitudes fill up the spaces left by 
the dead without stopping. Marsilius, from his 
anxious and raging post, constantly pours them in. 
The Paladins are as units to thousands. Why 
tarry the horses of Hinaldo and Ricciardetto ? 

The horses did not tarry ; but fate had been 
quicker than enchantmenL Aiibtaroth, neverthe* 
less, had presented himself to Rinaldo in £gypt, 
as though he had issued out of a fiash of light- 
ning. After telling his mission, and giving orders 
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to hundreds of invisible spirits round about him 
(for the air was full of them), he and Foul-Mouth, 
his servant, entered the horses of Rinaldo and 
Hicciardetto, which began to neigh and snort and 
leap vrith the fiends vrithin them, till off they 
flew through the air over the pyramids, crowds of 
spirits going like a tempest before them. Ric- 
dardetto shut his eyes at first, on perceiving him< 
self so high in the air ; but he speedily became 
used to it, though he looked down on the sun 
at last. In this manner they passed the desert, 
and the sea-coast, and the ocean, and swept the 
tops of the Pyrenees, Ashtaroth talking to them 
of wonders by the way; for he was one of the 
wisest of the devils, and knew a great many things 
which were then unknown to man. He laughed, 
for instance, as they went over sea, at the notion, 
among other vain fancies, that nothing was to be 
found beyond the pillars of Hercules ; *' for," said 
he, " the earth is round, and the sea has an even 
surface all over it j and there are nations on the 
other side of the globe, who walk with their feet 
opposed to yours, and worship other gods than ^e 
Christians." 

" Hah ! " said Rinaldo ; " and may I ask whe- 
ther they can be saved ?" 

"It is a bold thing to ask," said the devil ; 
b2 
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" but do you take the Redeemer for s partisaD, 
and fancy he died foi you only ? Be assured he 
died for the whole woild, Antipodes and alL Per- 
haps not one soul will be left out the pale of sal- 
vation at last, but the whole humau rac? adore the 
tiutb, and find mercy. The Christian is the only 
true religion ; but Heaven loves all goodness that 
believes honestly, whatsoever the belief may be." 

Kinaldo was mightily taken with the humanity 
of the devil's opinions: but they were now ap- 
proaching the end of their journey, and began to 
hear the noise of the battle ; and he could no 
longer think of any thing but the delight of being 
near Orlando, and plunging into the middle of it. 

" You shall be in the very heart of it in- 
stantly," said his bearer. " I love you, and would 
fain do all you desire. Do not fancy that all no- 
bleness of spirit is lost among us people below. 
You know what the proverb says, ' There's never 
a fruit, however d^enerate, but will taste of its 
stock.' I was of a different order of beings 

once, and But it is as well not to talk of 

happy times. Yonder is Marsilius; and there 
goes Orlando. Farewell, and give me a place in 
your memory." 

Binaldo could not find words to express his 
sense of the devil's good>wil1, nor of that of Foul- 
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Ihlouth himself. He said : " Ashtarotb, I am aa 
Sony to part with you as if you were a hrother j 
and I certainly do helieve that nobleness of spirit 
exists, aa you say, among your people below. I 
shall be glad to see you both sometimea, if you 
can come ; and I pray God (if my poor prayer be 
worth any thing) that you may all repent, and 
obtain his pardon; for without repentance, you 
know, nothing can be done for you." 

" If I might suf^st a favour," returned Ash- 
tarotb, " ance you are so good as to wish to do 
me one, persuade Malagigi to free me from his 
service, and I am yours for ever. To serve you 
will be a pleasure to me. Yoa will only have to 
say, ' Ashtarotb,' and mj good friend here will be 
with you in an instant." 

" I am obliged to yon," cried Rinaldo, " and 
so is mj brother. I will write Malagigi, not 
merely a letter, but a whole packet-full of your 
praises; and so I will to Orlando; and you shall 
be set free, depend on it, your company has been 
so perfectly agreeable." 

"Your humble servant," said Ashtarotb, and 
vanished with his companion like lightning. 

But they did not go far. 

There was a little chapel by the road-side in 
Roncesralles, which had a couple of hells ; and on 
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the top of that chapel did the devils place them- 
mshes, in order that the; might catch the soula 
of the infidels aa they died, aod so carry them off 
to the infernal regions, Quess if their wings had 
plenty to do that day 1 Guess if Minos and Rha- 
damantbus were busy, and Charon sung in his 
boat, and Lucifer hugged himself for joy. Guess, 
also, if the tables in heaven groaned with nectar 
and ambrosia,- and good old St. Peter had a dry 
hair in his beard. 

The two Paladins, on their horses, dropped 
right into the middle of the Saracens, and began 
making such havoc about them, that Marsilius, 
who overlooked the fightirom a mountain, thought 
his soldiers had turned one against the other. He 
therefore descended in fury with his third army ; 
and Rinaldo, seeing him coming, said to Ricciar- 
detto, " We had better be ofiE" here, and join 
Orlando;" and with these words, he gave his 
horse one turn round before he retreated, so as to 
enable his sword to make a bloody circle about 
him ; and stories say, that he sheared off twenty 
heads in the whirl of it. He then dashed through 
the astonished beholders towards the battle of 
Orlando, who guessed it could be no other than 
his cousin, and almost dropped from his horse, out 
of desire to meet him. Ricciardetto followed 
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Rinaldo; and UUviero coming up at the same 
moment, the rapture of the whole party ia not to 
be expressed. They almost died for joy. After 
a thousand embraces, and questions, and expla- 
nations, and expressions of astonishment (for the 
infidels held aloof awhile, to take breath from the 
horror and mischief they had undergone), Orlando 
refreshed his little band of heroes, and then drew 
Rinaldo apart, and said, " O my brother, I feel 
such delight at seeing you, I can hardly persuade 
myself I am not dreaming. Hea?en be praised 
for it. I have no other wish on earth, now that 
I see you before I die. Why didn't you write ? 
But never mind. Here you are, and I shall not 
die for nothing." 

" T did write," said Rinaldo, " and so did 
Ricciardetto ; but viUany intercepted our letters. 
Tell me what to do, my dear cousin ; for time 
presses, and all the world is upon ua." 

" Gan has brought us here," said Orlando, " un- 
der pretence of receivii^ tribute from Marsilius — 
you see of what sort ; and Charles, poor old man, 
is waiting to receive his homage at the town of 
St. John ! I have never seen a lucky day since you 
left us. I believe 1 have done for Charles more 
than in duty bound, and that my sins pursue me, 
and I and mine must all perish in Ronceavalles." 
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" Look to Marmlius," exclaimed Binaldo ; 
" he is right upoD us." 

MarsiliuB was upon them, surely enough, at 
once furious and frightened at the coming of the 
new Paladins ; for his camp, ntmieious as it was, 
had not only held aloof, but turned about to Ay 
like herds before the lion; so he was forced to 
drive them back, and bring up his other troops, 
reasonably thinking that such numbers must over- 
whelm at last, if they could but be kept together. 

Not the less, however, for this, did the Pala- 
dins continue to fight &s if with joy. They killed 
and trampled wheresoever they went ; Rinaldo 
fatiguing himself with sending infinite numbers of 
souls to Ashtoroth, and Orlando making a bloody 
passage towards Mandlius, whom he hoped to 
settle as he had done Falseron. 

In the course of this his tremendous progress, 
the hero struck a youth on the head, whose hel- 
met was so good as to resist the blow, but at the 
same time flew oif; and Orlando seized him by 
the hair to kill him. " Hold !" cried the youth, 
as loud as want of breath could let him ; " you 
loved my father — I'm Bujaforte." 

The Paladin had never seen Bujaforte ; but 
he saw the .likeness to the good old Man of the 
Mountain, his fether; and he let go the youth's 
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hair, and embraced and kissed him. " O Buja- 
forte!" said he; "Ilovedhim indeed — m; good 
old man ; but what does his son do here, fighting 
against his friend V 

Sujaforte was a long time before he could 
speak for weeping. At length he said, " Or- 
lando, let not your noble heart be pained with ill 
thoughts of m; father's son. I am forced to he 
here by my lord and master Marsilius. I had no 
friend left me in the world, and he took me into 
his court, and has brought me here before I knew 
what it was for; and I have made a shew of 
fighting, but have not hurt a single Christian. 
Treacheiy is on every side of you, Baldwin him- 
self has a vest given him by Marsilius, that every 
body may know the son of his inend Gan, and do 
him no injury. See there — look how the lances 
avoid him." 

" Put your helmet on again," said Orlando, 
" and behave just as you have done. Never will 
your father's friend be an enemy to the son. Only 
take care not to come across Rinaldo." 

The hero then turned in fury to look for 
Baldwin, who vras hastening towards him at diat 
moment with friendliness in his looks. 

" 'Tis strange," said Baldwin ; " I have done 
my duty as well as I could, yet no body will come 
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against me. I have slain right and left, and can- 
not comprehend what it is that makes th& stoutest 
infidels avoid me." 

" Take oflf your vest," cried Orlando, con- 
temptuously, " and you will soon discover &e 
secret, if you wish to know it. Xour father has 
sold us to Marsilius, all hut his honourahle son." 

" If my father," cried Baldwin, impetuously 
tearing oflf the vest, " has been such a villain, and 
I escape dying any longer, by God! I will plunge 
this sword through Ms heart. But I am no traitor, 
Orlando ; and you do me wrong to say it. You 
do me foul dishonour, and I'll not survive it. 
Never more shall you behold me alive." 

Baldwin spurred off into the fight, not waiting 
to hear another word from Orlando, but constantly 
crying out, " You have done me dishonour ;" and 
Orlando was very sorry for what he had said, for 
he perceived that the youth was in despair. 

And now the fight raged beyond all it had 
done before ; and the Paladins themselves began 
to fell, the enemy were driven forward in such 
multitudes by Marsilius. There was unhorsing of 
foes, and re-seating of friends, and great cries, 
and anguish, and unceasing labour; and twenty 
Pagans went down for one Christian; but still 
the Christians fell. One Paladin disappeared after 
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another, haviDg too miich to do for mortal men. 
Some could not make way through the press for 
very fatigue of killing, and others were hampered 
with the falling horaes and men. Sansonetto was 
thus heaten to earth hj the club of Grandonio ; 
and Walter d'Amulion had his shooldeis broken ; 
and Angiolin of Bayona, having lost his lance, was 
thrust down by Marsilius, and Angiolin of Bel- 
londa by Sirionne; and Berlinghieri and Ottone 
are gone ; and then Astolfo went, in revenge of 
whose death Orlando turned the spot on which he 
died into a gulf of Saracen blood. Rinaldo met 
the luckless Bujaforte, who had just begun to ex- 
plain how he seemed to be fighting on the side 
which his father hated, when the impatient hero 
exclaimed, " He who is not with me is against 
me ;" and gave him a volley of such horrible cuffl 
about the head and ears, that Bujaforte died with- 
out being able to speak another word. Orlando, 
cutting his way to a spot in which there was a 
great struggle and uproar, found the poor youth 
Baldwin, the son of Gan, with two ^ears in his 
breast. " I am no traitor now," said Baldwin ; 
and so saying, fell dead to the earth ; and Orlando 
lifted up his voice and wept, for he was bitterly 
sorry to have been the cause of his death. He 
then joined Binaldo in the hottest of the tumult ; 
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and all the suiriving Paladins gathered about them, 
including Tutpin the aichbishap, who fought as 
hardily as the rest; and the slaughter was lavish 
and horrible, ao that the eddies of the wind 
chucked the hlood into the air, and earth appeared 
a very seething-cauldron of hell. At length dovm 
went Uliviero himself. He had become blind with 
his own blood, and smitten Orlando without know- 
ing him, who had never received such a blow in 
his life. 

" How now, cousin !" cried Orkodo ; " have 
you too gone over to the enemy t" 

" O, my lord and master, Orlando," cried the 
other, " I ask your pardon, if I have struck you. 
I can see nothing — I am dying. The traitor 
Arcalifie has stabbed me in the back ; but I 
killed bi"» for it. If you love me, lead my horse 
into the thick of them, so that I may not die un- 
avenged." 

" I shall die myself before long," said Orlando, 
" out of very toil and grief; so we will go together. 
I have lost all hope, all pride, all wish to live any 
longer ; but not my love for Uliviero. Come — 
let us give them a few blows yet; let them see 
what you can do with your dying hands. One 
faith, one death, one only wish be ours." 

Orlando led his cousin's horse where the press 
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waa thickest, and dreadful was the strength of the 
dying man and of his half-dying companion. They 
made a street, through which they passed out of 
the battle ; and Orlando led his cousin away to his 
tent, and said, " Wait a little till I return, for I 
will go and sound the horn on the hill yonder." 

" 'Tis of no use," said Uliviero ; " and my 
spirit is fast going, and desires to be with its Lord 
and Saviour." He would have said more, but his 
words came from him imperfectly, like those of a 
man in a dieam ; only his cousin gathered that he 
meant to commend to him his sister, Orlando's 
wife, Alda the Fair, of whom indeed the great 
Paladin bad not thought so much in this world as 
he might have done. And vrith these imperfect 
words he expired. 

But Orlando no sooner saw him dead, than he 
felt as if he was left alone on the earth ; and he 
was quite willing to leave it -, only he wished that 
Charles at St. John Pied de Port should hear how 
the case stood before he went ; and so he took up 
the horn, and blew it three times with such force 
that the blood burst out of his nose and mouth. 
Turpin says, that at the third blast the horn broke 
in two. 

In spite of all the noise of the battle, the sound 
of the horn broke over it like a voice out of the 
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Other world. They say that birds fell dead at it, 
and that the whole Saracen army drew back in 
terror. But fearfuller still was its effect at St. 
John Pied de Port. Charlemagne was sitting in 
the midst of his court when the sound reached 
him ; and Gan was there. The emperor was the 
first to hear it. 

" Do you hear that ?" swd he to his nobles. 
" Did you hear the horn, as I heard it ?" 

Upon this they all listened ; and Gan felt his 
heart misgive him. 

The horn sounded the second time. 

" What is the meaning of this ?" said Charles. 

" Orlando is hunting," observed Gan, " and 
the stag is killed. He is at the old pastime that 
he was so fond of in Aapramonte," 

But when the hom sounded yet a third time, 
and the blast was one of so dreadful a vehemence, 
every body looked at the other, and then they all 
looked at Gan in fury. Charles rose from his seat. 
" This is no hunting of the stag," said he. " The 
sound goes to my very heart, and, I confess, makes 
me tremble. I am awakened out of a great dream. 
O Gan ! O Gan ! Not for thee do I blush, but 
for myself, and for nobody else. O my God, what 
is to be done ! But whatever is to be done, must 
be done quickly. Take this villain, gentlemen. 
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and keep him in hard prison. O foul and mon- 
stiotis villain ! Would to God I had not lived to 
see this day ! O obstinate and enormous folly ! O 
Malagigi, had I but believed thy foresight ! 'Tis 
thou weit the wise man, and I the grey-headed 
fool." 

Ogier the Dane, and Namo and others, in the 
bitterness of their grief and anger, could not help 
reminding the emperor of all which they had fore- 
told. But it was no time for words. They put 
the traitor into prison ; and then Charles, with all 
his court, took his way to Roncesvalles, grieving 
and praying. 

It was afternoon when the horn sounded, and 
half an hour after it when the emperor set out ; 
and meantime Orlando had returned to the fight 
that he nught do his duty, however hopeless, as 
long as he could sit his horse, and the Paladins 
were now reduced to four ; and though the Sara^ 
cens suffered themselves to be mowed down like 
grasa by them and their little band, he found his 
end approaching for toil and fever, and so at 
length he withdrew out of the fight, and rode all 
alone to a fountain which he knew of, where he 
had before quenched his thirst. 

His horse was wearier still than he, and qo 
sooner had its master alighted, than the beast. 
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kneeling down aa if to take leave, and to aay, " I 
have brought you to your place of rest," fell dead 
at his feet. Orlando cast water on him from the 
fountain, not wishing to believe him dead; but 
when he found it to no purpose, he grieved for 
him as if he had been a human being, and ad- 
dressed him by name in tears, and asked forgive- 
ness if ever he had done him wrong. They say, 
that the horse at these words once more opened 
his eyes a little, and looked kindly at his master, 
and so stirred never more. 

They say also that Orlando then, summonii^ 
all his strength, smote a rock near him with his 
beautiful sword Durlindana, thinking to shiver the 
steel in pieces, and so prevent its falling into the 
hands of the enemy; but though the rock split 
like a slate, and a deep fissure remained ever after 
to astonish the eyes of pilgrims, the sword remain- 
ed imhuxt. 

" O strong Durlindana," cried he, " O noble 
and worthy sword, had I known thee &om the 
first, as I know thee now, never would I have been 
brought to this pass." 

And now Rinaldo and Ricciardetto and Tur- 
pin came up, having given chase to the Saracens 
till they were weary, and Orlando gave joyful wel- 
come to his cousin, and they told him how the 
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battle WM ■won, and then Orlando knelt before 
Tiirpin, bis face all in tears, and begged remission 
of bis sins and confessed them, and Turpin gave 
him absolution ; and suddenly a light came down 
upon him from heaven like a rainbow, accom- 
panied with a sound of music, and an angel stood 
in the air blessing him, and then disappeared ; 
upon which Orlando fixed his eyes on the hilt of 
bis sword as on a crucifix, and embraced it, and 
said, " Lord, vouchsafe that I may look on this 
poor instrument as on the symbol of the tree upon 
which Thou sufferedst thy unspeakable martyr- 
dom!" and so adjusting the sword to his bosom, 
and embracing it closer, he raised his eyes, and 
appeared like a creature seraphical and trans- 
figured ; and in bowing his head he breathed out 
his pure soul. A thunder was then heard in the 
heavens, and the heavens opened and seemed to 
stoop to the earth, and a flock of angels was seen 
like a white cloud ascending with bis spirit, who 
were known to be what they were by the trem- 
bling of their wings. The white cloud shot out 
golden fires, so that the whole air was fuU of them ; 
and the voices of the angels mingled in song with 
the instruments of their brethren above, which 
made an inexpressible harmony, at once deep and 
dulcet. The priestly warrior Turpin, and the two 
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Paladins, and the hero's squire Terigi, who were 
all on their knees, fotgot their own beings, in fol- 
lowing the miracle with their eyes. 

It was now the office of that squire to take 
horse and ride off to the emperor at Saint John 
Pied de Frart, and tell him of all that had occurred ; 
but in spite of what he had just seen, he lay for a 
time overwhelmed with grief. He then rose, and 
mounted his steed, and left the Paladins and the 
archbishop with the dead body, who knelt about 
it, guarding it with weeping love. 

The good squire Terigi met the emperor and 
his cavalcade coming towards Koncesvalles, and 
alighted and fell on his knees, telling him the 
miserable news, and how all his people were slain 
but two of his Paladins, and himself, and the good 
archbishop. Charles for anguish began tearing 
his white locks ; but Terigi comforted him against 
so doing, by giving an account of the manner of 
Orlando's death, and how he had surely gone to 
heaven. Nevertheless, the squire himself was 
broken-hearted with grief and toil ; and he had 
scarcely added a denouncement of the tr^tor Qaa, 
and a hope that the emperor would appease Hea- 
ven finally by giving his body to the winds, than 
he said, " The cold of death is upon me ;" and so 
he fell dead at the emperor's feet. 
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Charles was ready to drop from his saddle for 
wretchedness. He cried out, "Let nobody com- 
fort me more. I will have no comfort. Cursed 
be Gan, and cursed this horrible day, and tim 
place, and every thing. Let us go on, like blind 
miaerable men that we are, into Roncesvalles ; 
and have patience if we can, out of pure misery, 
like Job, till' we do all that can be done." 

So Charles rode on with his nobles; and they 
say, that for the sake of the champion of Christen- 
dom and the martyrs that died with him, the sun 
stood still in the sky till the emperor bad seen 
Orlando, and till the dead were buried. 

Horrible to his eyes was the sight of the field 
of Roncesvalles. The Saracens, indeed, had for- 
saken it, conqnered ; hut all his Paladms but two 
were left on it dead, and the slaughtered heaps 
among which they lay made the whole valley like 
a great dumb slaughter-house, trampled up into 
blood and dirt, and reeking to the heat. The 
very trees were dropping with blood; and every 
thing, so to speak, seemed tited out, and gone to 
a horrible sleep. 

Charles trembled to his heart's core for wonder 
and agony. After dumbly gazing on the place, 
he again cursed it with a solemn curse, and wished 
that never grass might grow within it agiun, nor 
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seed of any kind, neither witbiii it, nor on anj of 
its mountaiDs around with their proud shoulders ; 
but the auger of Heaven abide over it for ever, as 
on a pit made by hell upon earth. 

Then he rode on, and came up to where the 
body of Orlando awaited him vrith the Paladins, 
and the old man, weeping, threw himself as if 
he had been a reckless youth from Hs horse, and 
embraced and kissed the dead body, and said, " I 
bless thee, Orlando. 1 bless thy whole life, and 
all that thou wast, and all- that thou ever didst, 
and thy mighty and holy valour, and the faUiet 
that begot thee; and I ask pardon of thee for 
believing those who brought thee to thine end. 
They shall have their reward, O thou beloved onel 
But, indeed, it is thou that livest, and I that am 
worse than dead." 

And now, behold a wonder. For the emperor, 
in the fervour of his heart and of the memory of 
what had passed between them, called to mind 
that Orlando had promised to give him his sword, 
should he die before him ; and he lifted up his 
voice more bravely, and adjured bim even DOW to 
return it to him gladly ; and it pleased God that 
the dead body of Orlando should rise on its feet, 
and kneel as he was wont to do at the feet of his 
liege lord, and gladly, and with a smile on its face, 
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return the sword to the Emperor Charles. As 
Orlando rose, the Paladins and Turpin knelt down 
out of fear and horror, especially seeing him look 
with a stem countenance ; but when they saw that 
he knelt also, and smiled, and returned the sword, 
their hearts hecame re-assured, and Charles took 
the sword like bis liege lord, though trembling 
with wonder and affection : and in truth he could 
bardlj clench his fingers around it. 

Orlando was buried in a great sepulchre in 
Aquisgrana, and the dead Paladins were all em- 
balmed and sent with majestic cavalcades to their 
respective counties and principalities, and every 
Christian was honoiuably and reverently put in 
the earth, and recorded among the martyrs of the 
Church. 

But meantime the flying Saracens, thinking to 
bury their own dead, and ignorant of what still 
awaited them, came back into the valley, and 
Rinaldo beheld them with a dreadful joy, and 
shewed them to Charles. Now the emperor's 
cavalcade had increased every moment; and they 
fell upon the Saracens with a new and unexpected 
battle, and the old emperor, addressing the sword 
of Orlando, exclaimed, " My strength is little, but 
do thou do thy duty to thy master, thou famous 
sword, seeing that he returned it to me smiling. 
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and that his revenge is in my hands." And so 
saying, he met Balugante, the leader of the infi- 
dels, as he came home along by his frightened 
horse ; and the old man, raising the sword with 
both hands, cleaved him, with a delighted mind, 
to the chin. 

O sacred Emperor Chariest O well-lived old 
man ! Defender of Hhe Faith ! light and glory of 
the old time ! thou hast cut off the other ear of 
Malchus, and shewn how rightly thou wert bom 
into the world, to save it a second time &om the 
abyss. 

Again fled the Saracens, never to come to 
Christendom more : but Charles went after them 
into Spain, he and Rinaldo and Ricciardetto and 
the good Turpin ; and they took and fired Sara- 
gossa ; and Marsilius was hung to the carob-tree 
under which he had planned his villany with Oan ; 
aod G-an was hung, and drawn and quartered, in 
Roncesvalles, amidst the execrations of the country. 

And if you ask, how it happened that Charles 
ever put faith in such a wretch, I shall tell yoo 
that it was because the good old emperor, with all 
his faults, was a divine man, and believed in others 
out of the excellence of his own heart and truth. 
And such was the case with Orlando himself. 
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No. I. 

STOBT OP FAULO AND PBANCESCA. 

PogciA ch' i' ebbi il mio dottore udito 
Nomar le donne antiche e 1 caialieri, 
PieU mi vinse, e fiii qoaai amarrito. 

I' cominciai ; Po«ta, TOlentleri 
Parlerai a que' duo cie 'nsieme vanno, 
E pajon a al vento eseer leggieri. 

Ed egli a me : Vedni, quando Baiaonii 
Piu pcewD a noi : e tu allor gli pi^pi, 
Fet quell' amor ch* ei mena ; e quel Teirani 

K tosto come '1 vento a ooi gli piega, 
Maui la voce ; O anime affiuinate, 
Venite a noi pailar, i' altri nol nicga. 

Q,uali colombe dal dido cMamate, 
Cod 1' ali aperto e fenne, al dolce nido 
Volan per 1' aer dal Tolet porlate : 

Colali uBcir de la Bchiera ot' i Dido, 
A noi lenendo per 1' aer maligno. 
Si forte fii 1' affettuoio grido. 

animal grazioso « benigno, 
Che viktando vai per 1' aer jierso 
Noi che tignemmo il mondo di mnguigno ; 
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Se fb«M amico il B« da 1' UniTerao, 
N<H pregheremmo Ini p«i 1> tun pan*, 
Poich' htii pieU del noftro mol perreno. 

Di quel ch' udire e che pailar ti piace, 
N<d udiiemo, e parleremo a thJ, 
Henbe che 'I Tento, come &, n tace. 

Siede la tena, dove nata fiii, 
Sa la marina, dove '1 Pit discende. 
Pet aTet pace co' aeguaci lui. 

Amor ch' al cor genlil ratio ■' apprende, 
Fieae cottui de la bella penona 
Che mi fu tolto, e '1 moda ancoi m' offends : 

Amor ch' a null' amato amar perdona. 
Hi preee del coatui piacer d forte, 
Che come vedi ancor non m' abbaodona : 

Amor condune nai ad una morte : 
Caina attende chi 'n vita ci spense. 
Queate paMle dd lor ci tar porte. 

Da ch' io 'nied quell' anime offowe, 
Chinai 'I viao, e tanto 1 tenni baMO, 
Finch! 1 poata mi dine : Che peuH f 
Quando rlapoti, cominciai : O laaKi, 
Quanti daici penaier, quanlo diuo 
Men5 coctoto al doloioeo pawo I 

Po' mi riToln a loro, e patia' io, 
E cominciai : Fnincesca, i tuoi martiri 
A lagrimar mi fiinno triMo e pio. 

Ma dimmi : al tempo de' dold aoa^A, 
A che, e come concedette amora 
Che conoiMette i dubbiod deari t 

Ed ella a me : Nesaon maggior dolore, 
Che ricocdani del tempo felice 
Ne la miaeria ; e d6 sa '1 tuo dottore. 
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M& »' & conotcer U prima tadice 
Del noatro amor tu bai cotanio affetlo, 
Fai6 come colui che piaiige e dice. 

Noi leggiaramo ud giorno per diletto 
Di Lancilotto, come amor lo atrinae : 
SoU eraTamo, e nnia alcun loipetto. 

Per pii> Gate gli occhi d soapinse 
Qitella lettun, e acolorocd '1 viao : 
Ha aolo mi punto fu quel che d titue. 

Qiundo leggemmo il dliiaUt riao 
Eaw badato da cotanlo amante, 
Qaeiti che mai da me nen sia divieo, 

Ia boccs mi bad& tutto tiemante : 
Oaleotto ft) il liliro, e cM lo acrigae : 
Qud giomo piCi nan vi l^gemmo aTante. 

Hentce che 1' mio ainrto queeto djaae, 
L' altro piangeva d, che di pietade 

B caddi come corpo morto cade. 



Trarulation in the lerxa rima of the origiHal. 

ScABCE had I learnt the names of all that preat 
Of knighta and damee, than I beheld a tight 
Nigh reft mj wita for yery tendemesa. 

" O guide I" I aaid, "fain would I, if I might, 
Have apeech with yonder pair, that haod in hand 
Seem borne before the dreadful wind fo li^t." 

" Wait," aaid m; guide, " until thou aeeat their band 
Sweep round. Then beg tbem, by that love, to iisy ; 
And thejr will come, and hoTer where we ataad." 
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Anon the nhictvind flimg them round that way ; 
And then I criad, " Oh, if I aak nought ill, 
Poor waaij bouIb, hare spMcli with me, I ptay." 

As doves, that leave some bevy circling still. 
Set firm ttieir open wings, and through the air 
Sweep homewards, wafted bj their pure good will i 

So broke &om Dido's flock that gentle pair. 
Cleaving, to where we stood, the air malign ; 
Such strength to bring them had a, loving prayer. 
The female spoke. " O living soul benign !"' 
She said, " thus, in this lost air, riuting 
Ub who with blood stoinM the sweet earth divine ; 

Had we a friend in heaveo's eternal King, 
We would beseech him keep th; conscience clear. 
Since to our anguish thou dost pity bring. 

Of what it pleaseth thee to speak imd bear. 
To that we also, ^1 this lull be o'er 
That felleth now, will apeak and will give ear. 
The place where I was bom is on the shore. 
Where Po brings all his rivera to depart; 
In peace, and fuse tbem with the ocean floor. 
Love, that loon kindleth in a gentle heart. 
Seized him thou look'at on for the form and foce. 
Whose end still haonts me like a rankling dart. 
Love, which by love will be denied no gmce. 
Gave me a trnnspoit in my turn so true. 
That lo ! 'tia with me, even in this place. 

Love brought us to one grave. The hand that ale 
Is doom'd to mourn us in the pit of Ctun." 
Such were the words that told me of those two. 

Downcast I stood, looking so fiill of pain 
To think how hard and sad a ease it was. 
That mj guide ask'd what held me in that vein. 
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His Toiced aroused me ; and I said, " Alas t 
AU their sweet thonghU then, all the steps that led 
To love, but brought tbem to this dolorous pass." 

Then turniiig m; sad ef es to theirs, I swd, 
" Francesco, see — theee human cheeks are wet — 
Truer and sadder leara were never shed- 
But tell me. At the time when sighs were sweet. 
What made thee strive no longer ? — hurried thee 
To the last step where bliss and sorrow meet ?" 

" Theie is no greater sorrow," answered she, 
" And this th; teacher here knoweth full well. 
Than catling to mind joy in miserj. 

But since thy wish be great to hear us tell 
How we lost all hut love, tell it I will, 
As well as teats will let me. It befel. 

One day, we read how Lancelot gazed his fill 
At her he loved, and what his lad; said. 
We were alone, thinking of nothing ilL 

Oft were our eyes suspended as we read. 
And in our cheeks the colour went and came ; 
Yet one sole passage struck resistance dead. 

'Twaa where the lover, moth-like in his Some, 
Drawn by her sweet smile, kisa'd it. O then, he 
Whose lot and mine are now for aye the same. 

All in a tremble, on the mouth kiss'd me. 
The book did all. Our hearts within ua bum'd 
Through that alone. That day no more read we." 

While thus one spoke, the other spirit moum'd 
With nail so wofiil, that at his remoise 
I felt as though I should have died. I turned 

Stone-stiff ; and to the ground fell like a corse. 
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APPENDIX. 



ACCOUNTS OIVSN BY DIFPERENT VRITERS OF THE CIR- 
CtTMBTANCES RELATING TO PAULO AND FRANCEBCAi 
OONGLDDINO WITH THE ONLY FACTB ASCERTAINED. 



TruuUted tiom his Commnituf on (be Puuge. 

" Yotr most know, that this lady, HadonnB Francesca, was 
daaghter of Meuer Guido the Eider, lord of Ravemia and of 
Cervia, and that a long and grievous war having been waged 
between him and the lords Malateita of Rimini, a treaty of 
peace by certain mediators was at length concluded between 
them ; the which, to the end that it might be the more firmly 
establiahed, it pleated both parties to desire to fortify by 
relationship; and the matter of this relationship was bo 
discoursed, Qiat the said Messer Guido agreed to give his 
young and fair daughter in marriage to Gianciotto, the bod 
of Messer Malatesta. Now, this bdng made known to 
certain of the friends of Messer Guido, one of them aaid to 
him, ' Take care what you do ; for if you contrive not 
matters discreetly, sach relationship will beget scandal. You 
know what manner of person your daughter is, and of how 
lofty a spirit ; and if she see Gianciotto before the bond is 
tied, neither you nor any one else wiQ have power to per- 
suade her to many him ; therefore, if it so please you, it 
seems to me that it would be good to conduct the matter 
thus : namely, that Gianciotto should not come hither him- 
self to marry her, but that a brother of his should come and 
espouse her in his name." 

" Gianciotto was a man of great spirit, and hoped, after 
his father's death, to become lord of Rimini i in the contem- 
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plation of which event, albeit he was rude in sppearance and 
a cripple, Meaeei Gnido desired him for a BOD-in-Uw above 
aay one of his brothers. Discermng, therefore, the reason- 
ableness of what his Mend cODUselled, he secretly disposed 
matters according to his device ; and a day being appointed. 
Polo, a brother of Gianclotto, came to Ravenna with fall 
authority to esponse Madonna Fnmcesca. Polo was a haad- 
■ome man, very pleasant, and of a courteous breeding ; and 
passing with other gentlemen over the conrt-yard of the 
palace of Messer Gaido, a damsel who knew him pcunted 
him out to Madonna Franceaca through an opening in the 
casement, saying, ' That is he that is to be your husband ;' 
and so indeed the poor lady believed, and IncontineDtly 
placed in him her whole affection ; and the ceremony of the 
marriage having been thus brought about, and the lady 
conveyed to Rimini, she became not aware of the dec«t till 
the morning ensuing the marriage, when she beheld Gian- 
dotto rise from her side ; the which discovery moved her to 
snch disdain, that she became not a whit the less rooted 
in her love for Polo. Nevertheless, that it grew to be un- 
lawful 1 never heard, except in wliat is written by this 
author (Dante), and possibly it might so have become ; 
albeit I take what he says to have been an invention framed 
on the possibility, rather than any thing which he knew of 
his own knowledge. Be this as it may. Polo and Madonna 
Franceses living in the same house, and Gianciotto being 
gone into a certun neighbouring district as governor, they 
fell into great companionship with one another, suspecting 
nothing; but a servant of Giandotto's noting it, went to 
his master and told him how matters looked; with the 
which Gianciotto being fiercely moved, secretly returned to 
lUmini ; and seeing Polo enter the room of Madonna Frao- 
cesca the while he himself was arriving, went straight to 
the door, and finding it locked inside, called to his lady to 
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come out ; for, MadoniiB Frencesca and Polo having descried 
him. Polo tfaoQght to escftpe suddenly through aa opening 
in the weJI, by means of which there was a descent into 
another room ; and therefore, thinking to conceal his fault 
either wholly or in part, he threw himBelf into the opening, 
telling the lad^ to go and open the door. But his hope did 
not turn out as he expected ; for the hem of a mantle which 
he had on caught upon a nail, and the lady opening the door 
meantime, in the belief that all would be well by reason of 
Polo's not being there, (^aiiciotto caught sight of Polo as 
he was detained by the hem of the mantle, and straightway 
ran with his dagger in his hand to kill him ; whereupon the 
lady, to prerent it, ran between them ; but Gianclotto having 
hfted the dagger, and put the whole force of his arm into the 
blow, there came to pass what he had not desired— namely, 
that he struck the dagger into the bosom of the lady before 
it could reach Polo ; by which accident, being as one who 
had loved the lady better than himself, he withdrew the 
dagger, and ag^ struck at Polo, and slew him ; and so 
leaving them both dead, he hastily went hia way and betook 
him to his wonted affairs ; and the next morning the two 
lovers, with many tears, were buried together in the same 
grave." 

The reader of this account will have observed, that while 
Dante assumes the guilt of all parties, and puts them, into 
the infernal regions, the good-natured Boccaccio is for doubt- 
ing it, and consequently for sending them all to heaven. 
He will ignore as much of the business as a gentleman can ; 
boldly doubts any guilt in the case ; says nothing of the 
circumstance of the book ; and affirms that the husband 
loved hia wife, and was miserable at having slain her. There 
is, however, one negative point in common between the two 
narratora ; they both say nothing of certain particulars con- 
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nested with the dote of Prancesca'a marrittge, and not a 
little quailing the first romantic look of the stoiy. 

Now, it ia the absence of these particulars, combiDi^ 
with the tradition of the father's artifice (omitted perhaps 
by Dante out of peraoDal favour), and with that of the 
husband's ferocity of character (the belief in which Boc- 
caccio did not succeed in displacing), Qiat has letl the pre- 
vailing impression on the minds of posterity, which is thie : — 
tiiat Francesca was beguiled by her father into the marriage 
vrith the defomed and unamiable Giovanni, and that the 
unconscious medium of the artifice was the amiable and 
handaonie Paulo; that one or both of the victima of the 
aitifiee fell in love with the other ; that their intercourse, 
whatever it was. took place not long alter the mairiage ; and 
that when Paulo and Francesca were slain iu consequence, 
they were young lovera, with no other ties to the world. 

It is not pleasant in general to dispel the illusions of 
romance, though Dante's will bear the operation with less 
hurt to a reader's feelings than most ; and I aaspect, that if 
nine out of tea of all the implied conclusions of other nar- 
ratives in his poem could be compared with the facts, he 
would be found to be one of the greatest of romancers in a 
new and not very desirable sense, however excusable he may 
have been in his party-prejudice. But a romance may be 
displaced, only to substitute perhaps matters of fact more 
really touching, by reason of their greater probability. The 
following is the whole of what modem inquirers have ascer- 
tained respecting Paulo and Francesca. Future enlargers on 
the story may suppress what they please, aa Dante did ) but 
if any one of them, like the writer of the present remarks, 
is anxious to speak nothing but the truth, I advise him (es- 
pecially if he is for troubling himself with making changes 
in his story) not to think that he has seen all the authorities 
on the subject, or even remembered all he has seen, until he 
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has seardied every comer of bis library and hk memory. 
All the poems hitherto writteo apon this populttr subject are 
indeed only to be regarded as so many probable pieces of 
fancy, that of Dante himself indaded. 



Francesca was daoghter of Guido Norello da Polenta, 
lord of Raveiuut. 

She was married to Giovanni, anmamed the Lame, one 
of the sons of Malatesta da Verrucchto, lord of Rimini. 

Gioraosi the Lame had a brother named Paulo the 
Handftome, who was a widower, and left a son. 

Twelve years after Francesca'a marriage, by which time 
she had become mother of a son who died, and of a daughter 
who sarvived her, she and her brother-in-law Paulo were 
slain together by the husband, and baried in one grave. 

Two hondred years afterwardB, the grave was opened, 
and the bodies found lying together in silken garments, the 
silk itself bdng entire. 

Now, a far more touching history may have lurked under 
these facts than in the half-concealed and misleading cir- 
camstanceB of the received story — long patience, long duty, 
struggling conscience, exhausted hope. 

On the other hand, it may have been a mere heartless 
case of intrigue and folly. 

But tradition is to be allowed its reasonable weight ; and 
the probability ia, that the marriage was an afitur of state, 
the lady unhappy, and the In'othera too different from one 
another. 

The event took place in Dante's twenty-fourth year ; so 
that he, who looks so much older to our imaginations than 
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his beroioe, ffaa younger ; and this renders more tiian pro- 
bable what the latest biogr^hera have asserted — namely, 
that the lord of Ravenna, at whose hoose he finished his 
days, was not her father, Guido da Polenta, the third of 
(bat name, bat her nephew, Quido the Fifth. 



No. HI. 

8T(HtT OF DOOUNO. 

Noi emvom poititi gii da ello, 
Ch' i' Tidi duo gliiscdati in una buca 
SA, che I'lin capo a 1^ altro eia capello : 

E come "1 pan pet flune »i mandnca, 
Cod '1 loyran li denti a 1' altro poee 
Li 'le '1 cetTel s' aggiimge con la naca. 

Nan attrimenti Tideo st rose 
Le tempie a Menalippo per disd^no, 
Ctie quei facers '1 teschio e 1' altre co«e. 

O tu che mostri per d bestial segno 
Odio soira colui che tu ti mangi 
Dimmi '1 percbS, diss' io, pet tal canvegno, 

Che w tu a tagioa di lui ti piangi, 
Sappiendo chi roi nete, e la sua pecca, 
Net mondo suso ancot io te ue cangi, 

8e quella cod cb' i' pailo nan ti secca. 

La bocca soUeTb dal fiero pasto 
Quel peccator, forbendola a' capelli 
Def capo ch' egli area diretio guasto : 

Poi GoniiDciA ; tu Tuoi ch' i' rinnoTelli 
Disperato dolor che '1 cuor mi preme 
Oii pot penaando, pria ch' i' ne &velli. 
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Ma K le mie parole esser den seme, 
Cbe trMti infunia al tiaditoi ch' i' rodo, 
Parlare e lagrimar vediai iniieme. 

1' Don to chi tu eei, ni per che modd 
Venuto w' qua pt : ma Fioientino 
Mi sembri veruoente, quand' i' t' odo. 

Tu de' s&per cli' i' fu '1 Conta Ugolino, 
K queiti 1' Arcivescovo Ruggieri : 
Or li dlrit peich' i' aon tal vicino. 

Che pet I' effetto de' mo' ma' penmeri, 
Fidandomi di lui, io foHfd pieso, 
£ poacia morto, die Dim e meatieri. 

FeiD quel che non puoi avere inteso, 
Cio^, come la moite mia iii cruda, 
Udirai e rapral se m' ha oBeao, 

Breve pertugio dentro da la muda. 
La qual per me ha '1 titol da la tame, 
E 'd che coDTiene ancor ch' altrui si chiuda, 

M' avea mostiato per lo buo foiarae 
Pill lune gii, quaad' i' fed '1 mal sonno, 
Che del futuro mi equarda '1 velame. 

Q,ueati pareva a me maestro e donna, 
Cacciando '1 lupo e i lupidni al monte, 
Perche i Piaan veder Lucca Don ponno. 

Con cagne magre atudiose e conle 
Qualandi con Sismondi e con I^aofiancbi 
S' avea mew dinanzi da la frontt. 

In picciol corso mi pai«ano etanchi 
Jm padre e i figli, e con 1' agute acane 
Mi parea lor veder fender li GancM. 

Qoaoda flii deato innanii la dimane, 
Pianger wntl' fra I sonno i miei figliuoli 
Ch' eian con meco, e dimandai del pane. 

Ben »e' crudel, se tu gii non ti duoli 
Fenaando do cb' al mia cu 
B Be non piangi, di che piaDger euoli ? 
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Oitt erAm desti, e 1' ora >' appressava 
Cbe '1 cibo ne loleva easere addotto, 
E per Buo aogao ciascun dubitava, 

Ed io eenti' chiavar 1' uscio di eotto 
A r orribile torn : ond' io guardai 
Nel TiBO a miei figliuoi seaza &j motto : 

I' non piangeTa, » dentro impietrai : 
Fiangeran' elli ; ed An>e}muccio mio 
Diase, Tn guardi ai, padre ; che hai ? 

Perd non lagrimai n^ rispOB' io 
Tutto quel giamo D^ la iiott« appresBO, 
Infin che 1' altro sol nel mondo uBcio. 

Com' uit poco di ragg^o ai fu memo 
Nel doloioso carcere, ed io scoisi 
Per quattro viei 11 mio aspetto atesso, 

Ambo le mani per dolor mi moni ; 
E i)u^ pensando ch' J '1 feni per toglia 
Di maoicar, di aabito levorai 

£ diaeer : Padre, assai d aia men doglia, 
Se tu mangi di noi : tu oe vestisti 
Queste miiere cami, e tu te epc^lia. 

Quetftmi allor per non &rgli piil tristi : 
Quel dl e r altro stemmo tutti mnti : 
Ahi duTSi terra, perch^ noc t' apriati ? 

Posciachfe fiimmo al quarto d[ venuti; 
Gaddo mi ai gittd diateaa a,' piedi, 
Dicendo : Padre mio, che non m' ajuti ? 

Quivi muri : e come tu mi vedi, 
Vid' io oascar li tre ad nno ad uqo 
Tra-l quinto di, e '1 aeato : end' i' mi diedi 

Qi^ deco a brancolar aovra dascuno, 
E tre dl gli chiamai poich' e 'fui morti: 
Pogda, piii che 'I dolor, pol^ 1 digiuna. 

Quand' ebbe detto do, can gli occhj tortj 
Biprese '1 teschio miaero co' denti, 
Che fuTO a 1' osao come d' un can forti. 
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AM PUft, litupeoo de le genti, 
Del bel pees« lA dove *i ri pioiia ; 
Foiche i ncioi a te puoii son lenti, 

Huotiui la CapTBJa e 1h Qorgooa, 
E focdan siepe ad Amo in su U ti>ce, 
Si ch' ^[li annic^i in te ogui pereonft : 

Cho w '1 Conte Ugolino aveia toco 
D' aier ttadita 1« de le castella, 
Non dovei tu i figliuoi porre a tal cioce. 

Innocenti facea 'I eU novella ; 
Noiella Tebe, Uguccione, « '! Brigata, 
E gU altri duo cbe '1 canto suao appella. 



Trtmtltttion in tht heroie ctmpitl. 
QnnnnG the traitor Bocca's barking iouJ, 
We saw tiro more> bo iced up in one hols, 
"Shall, the one'B n«age capp'd the other's head | 
And M a fimUBh'd man derouieth bnad. 
Bo rent the top one's teeth the skull below 
Twixt Dape and brain. Tjdeus, as stories shew. 
Thai to the brain of Menalippua ate : — 
" thou I" I cned, " shewing such bestial hale 
To him thou teareet, read us whence it rose ; 
That, if thy cause be juster than thy fee's, 
The world, when I return, knowing the truth. 
Hay of thy stoi; have the greater ruth." 

His mouth he lifted from his dTeadiVil &re, 
That sinner, wiping it with the grey hair 
Whose roots he had laid waste ; and thus he «Bid :- 
*■ A desperate thing thou askest ; what I dread 
Even to think ot Yet, to sow a seed 
Of InSun; to him on whom I feed. 
Tell it I will:— ay, and thine eyes shall see 
Mine own weep all the while for misety. 
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Who thou ma^'it b«, I know not ; not can dream 

Hot thou cam'st hither ; but thj tongue doth leen 

To shew thee, of a Buret;, Florentine. 

Knov then, that I ww once Coimt Ugoline, 

And tht« man vu Buggieri, the arehpriMt. 

Still thou mftf M wonder at mf nging feact i 

For tboogh hii iDana be known, and how hi» kej 

He tura'd upon mj tmat, and murder'd me. 

Yet what the moidsr wu, of what strange sort 

And duel, few hare had the true report. 

Hear then, and jodge. — In the tower, called iince then 

The Tower of Famine, I had lain and Men 

Full manjr a moon bde through the narrow ban. 

When, in a dream one night, mine evil >tan 

Shew'd me the ftiture with ita dreadftil &ce. 

Hethougfat this man led a great loidlj chaw 

AgainM a wolf and Cuba, acrou the height 

Which barieth Lucca ttotn the Pison's sight. 

Lean were the hounds, high-bred, and sharp for blood ; 

And foremost in the press Oualandi rode, 

Lan&anchi, and Bismondi. Soon were seen 

The lather and bis sons, those wolves I mean. 

Limping, and bj the hounds all cnish'd and torn ; 

And as the cr; awoke me in the mom, 

I heard m; boji, the while the; dozed in bed 

(For the; were with me), wail, and ask for bread. 

Full cruel, if it move thee not, thou art. 

To tUnk what thooghti then rush'd into m; heart. 

What wouldM thou weep at, weeping not at this t 

All had now waked, and something seem'd amiss. 

For 'tWBi the time the; used to bring us bread. 

And &om our dreams hod grown a borrid dread. 

I listen'd ; and a ke;, down stain, I beard 

Lock up the dreadiol turret. Not a word 

1 spoke, but look'd m; children in the face : 

No tear I shed, so finnly did I brace 

H; soul ; hut they did ; and my Anselm nid, 

' Father, you look so 1 — Won't thej hnng ui bread ?* 
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E'en then I wept not, nor did aniwer word 

All day, nor the next night And now wai ■tiir'd. 

Upon the world without, another daj ; 

And of ita light there came a little ray. 

Which mingled with the gloom of oui Bad jail ; 

Aod looking to my children's bed, full pale. 

Id fbnr small &cei mine own &ce I saw. 

Oh, then both hands for misery did I gnaw i 

And they, UuDking I did it, being mad 

For food, sBJd, ' Fathei, we ehould be 1e» sod 

If you would teed on ui. Children, they say. 

Are their own lather's flesh. BUrve not toJaf.' 

Thenceforth they saw me shake not, hand nor foot. 

That day, and next, we all continued mnte. 

thou hald Earth I — why opened'st thou not F 
Next day (it wu the (buith in our sad lot) 
Hy Oaddo itretctied him at my feet, and cried, 
' Dear &thec, wont yon help me ?' and he died. 
And surely as thou seest me here undone, 

1 saw mj whole three children, one by one. 
Between the fifth day and the uith, all die. 
I became blind ; and in my misery 

Went groping for them, as I knelt and crawl'd 
About the room ; and for three days I call'd 
Upon their names, as though they could speak t^ra, 
Till fiunine did what grief had bil'd to do." 

Having spoke thus, he seis'd with fiery eyes 
That wretch again, his feast and sacrifice. 
And &Eten'd on the skull, OTer a, groan. 
With teeth as strong as nuutiff's on a bone. 

Ah, Pisa t thon that shame and scandal be 
To the sweet land that speaks the tongue of 51,' 

■ SI. Uie ItiUin yer. A limlUT leiritoria] dsBignatlon is fuuUlar 
the Tsadcr in the woid " Languedoe," meming langue if «, or tongue 
Oc, which wu tbe pronnnclitiiHi of (he ml at ta of tiie Fimch In III 
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Since Florence Bpareth thj vile neck the jolce. 
Would tliBt the very islee would rise, and choke 
Thy river, and drown every lout within 
Thy loathsome walls. What if this Ugolin 
Did play the traitor, and giro up (fbr so 
The rumour nuu) thy castles to the foe, 
Thou bodet no right to put to rack like thia 
His children. Childhood innoceacy Ik. 
Bat that same innocence, and that man's name. 
Hare damn'd thee, Pisa, to a Theban fiune.' 



Chavcbb has told the greater part of this stoiy beantifully 
in his "Cauterbniy Tales;" but he had not the heart to 
finish it. He refers for the conclusion to his original, hight 
" Dant," the "grete poete of Itaille;" adding, that Dante 
will not fail his readers a single word— that is to say, not 
an atom of the cruelty. 

Our great gentle-hearted countryman, who tella Fortune 
that it waa 

"great cruelle 
Such birdis for to pot in such a cage," 

adds a touch of pathos in the behaviour of one of the 
children, which Dante does not seem to have thought of: 

" There day by day this child began to cry. 

Till in his father's barme (lap) adown he lay ; 
And said, ' Farewell, fiither, I muste die,' 
And kiu'd hit fiMer, and di^ the same day." 

I AQuding to tlie etvel itorin Id Ibe mjtbologj of BiboUi. 
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It will be a relief, perttaps, instead of a disappointment, 
to the readers of this appalling story, to hear that Dante's 
paiticulaiB af it are aa little to be relied on as those of the 
Paulo and Fraucesca. The only facts known of Ugolino are, 
that he was an ambitjons traitor, who did actually deliver 
ap the fortified places, as Dante acknowledges ; and that his 
rivalB, infiimous as he, or more infamous, prevailed against 
him, and did shut him up and starve hini and some of his 
family. But the "little" children are an invention of the 
poet's, or probably his belief, when he was a young man, 
and first heard the story ; for some of Ugolino's fellow- 
prisoners may have been yonlhs, but others were grown 
up — none so childish as be intimates ; and they were not 
all his own sons ; some were his nephews. 

And as to Archbishop Raggieri, there is no proof what- 
ever of his having had any share in the bnameBs — hardly a 
ground of suspicion ; so that historians look upon him as an 
"ill-used gentleman." Dante, in all probability, must have 
learnt the resl drcnmstances of the case, as he advanced in 
years ; but if charity is bound to hope that he would have 
altered the passage accordingly, had he revised his poem, 
it is forced to admit that he left it unaltered, and that his 
" will and pleasure " might have found means of reconciling 
the retention to his conscience. Pride, unfortunately, in- 
cludes the power to do things wbich it pretends to be very 
foreign to its nature ; and in proportion as detraction is easy 
to it, retraction becomes insupportable.* 

Rabelais, to shew his contempt for the knights of chi- 
valry, has made them galley-slaves in the neit world, their 

■ The eoDtroTenial chuuter of Dmnlc'i genlni, lad tbe dlaeorduit 
allnute fbmed of It In so min; letpeeti bf diS^rest writen. hkve 
slieadr curied Ok uithoT ofthiiboolL lO Ikr beyond his intended limiti, 
IbM he ii obliged to Mia for erldeuce In Iha tan at UgoUno uid 
nineetn to Bilbo, rua di Dantt (Napoli, 1840). p. 33', ud to Trort, 
DH rtOro AlUgorico ii Umli (Flieme. leSS), pp. £8, S2, lod ITS. 
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business being to help Charon tow bi« boat over the river 
Styx, ftad their payment a piece of mouldy bread and a fillip 
on the nose. Somebody should write a burlesque of the 
enormities in Dante's poem, and invent some Rabelaesque 
punishment for a great poet's pride and presumption. What 
should it be? 



No. IV. 
PECTUSE OF FLOBENCE IN THE T 



FioBENZA dentro da la cerchia antica, 
Ond' ella togUe aocora e Tena e Nona, 
Si atsva in pace wbria e pudica. 

If on avea catenella, nan corona, 
Non donna contigiate, nun cintura 
Che fowe a veder piil che la persona. 

Non bceva nascendo ancor paura 
La Sglia al padra, che 1 tempo e la dotte 
Kon fiiggian quind e quindi la minira. 

Non avea case di &migUa vote : 
Nonv 

Non era vinto ancora Hontemalo 
Dal Toitro Uccel]at«jo, che com' i vinto 
Nel montar bu, cat sui net calo. 

Bellincion Berti vid' io andar cinlo 
Di cuqo e d' oaso, e venii da lo speccliio 
La donna sua sania '1 viso dipinl« : 

E vidi quel de' Neili e qnsl del VeccMo 
Ener coatenti a la peUe scoverta, 
E le sue donne al fuso ed al pennecchio. 
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O fortunate I e deMuna era ceita 
De U liu upoltuTa, ed ancor nulla 
Era per Fnum nel lettii deeerta. 

L' ana vegghiaTa a studio de la cnlla, 
E consolando dibts 1' idioma 
Che pria U padri e le madri tiaituUa : 

L* altra traendo a la rocca la chioma 
FaTol^giavB cod la sua bmiglia 
, Di Trojoni e di Fiesole e di Roma. 

Sana tenuta ollor tal maraviglia 
Una Cianghella, un Lapo Salterello, 
Qual DI wria Cincinnato e CornigUa. 



TVmuiotiDn in bUnk ttrte. 
FLOBENdB, before she broke the good old bounds. 
Whence jet aie heard the chimes of eve and morn. 
Abided well in modest? and peace- 
No conmeta had she — no chuns of ^Id— 
Ko gaudj aaodali — no rich girdles rare 
That caught Ou) eye more than the person did. 
Fathers then feared no daughter's birth, for dread 
Of wantons courting wealth ; nor were their homes 
Emptied with exile. Chamberers had not shewn 
What they could dare, to prove their scorn of shame. 
Your neighbouring uplands then beheld no toners 
Prouder than Rome's, only to know worse fall. 
I saw Bellincion Berti walk abroad 
Girt witii a thong of leather ; and his wife 
Come fhmi the glass without a pointed bee. 
Nerlis I saw, and Vecchios, and the like. 
In doublets withoot cloaks ; and their good dunea 
Contented while they spun. Blest women those t 
They knew the place where they should lie when dead ; 
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Nor wne thni beds dcoeitod while thej lit'd. 

Thej non'd theii bUnea ; lull'd them with the songs 

And honiehold woidi of their own infiuicj ; 

And while tha^ drew the distaff's hair away. 

En the aweet bOBoms of their &miliefl. 

Told tales of Troy, and Fiesole, aad Borne. 

It had been then ai maiielloua to see 

A man of Lapo &alteieIlo'B sort, 

Oi woman like Cianghella, at to find 

A Cincinnstos or Cornelia now. 



No. V. 
THE HONKB AKD THE OIANTB. 



L' iBATB si chiamaTB Chiaramonle, 
Era del nngue disceso d' Angrante : 

Di aopra a la badia v' em un gran monte. 
Dove abitava alcun fiero gigante, 

De' quoli uno svea oome Puaamonte, 
L' altro Alabastro, e '1 terzo era Horgante : 

Con certe frombe gittavan da alto,' 

Ed ogoi dl Eacetao qnalche tusalto. 

1 monachetti non potieno uiicire 

Del monistero, o per I^ne, o per acque. 

Orlando picchia, e non Tolieno aprire. 
Fin che a V abate a la line ptir piacqoe ; 

Entnilo dieuto eomjaciATa a dire. 
Come colui che di Haria gii nacque. 

Adorn, ed era cristian batteimto, 

E com' ^li era a la badia alrivAto. 
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Dine relate: 11 ba TCnoto da : 
Di qoel di' io bo, tolcntieT ti dareOMi, 

Poi che to oedi al fi^nol di Maria ; 
E la cafkn, eavalMr, li ditnao, 

AcciA che bod 1' impnti a nUania, 
Percbt a I' entni riwaleiiia bcaao, 

E nan ti Tolle apiir qoet moaaehctto ; 

Om interricm chi me con uotptitxi, 

Qoando d veimi al prindpio aMaro 
Qneste montagne, bendti smo oacnre 

Come to tedi, par a potea itare 
Saiuv Hspetto, ch* ell' eran Bimre : 

Sol da le Sen t' aTeri a guardaie ; 
Fernod ipeaao di brntle paure ; 

Or d biiogna, ae TOgliamo ■tard. 

Da le btsde dimeatiche goaidard. 

QaeMe d fan piatoato stare a segao : 

Sond sppariti tre Gere giganti. 
Nod ki di qoal pae>e o di qual regno. 

Ha molto un ferod tutti quanti : 
Ia forza e *1 malraler ginnt' a lo "ngegno 

Soi cbe pa5 '1 tutto ; e noi non nam bastan 
Queiti pertnrban si 1' oradan nostra, 
Che non lo piii che br, »' altri not moMra. 

GIf antichi padri no«ri nel deterto, 
Se le lor opre «ante enuo e ginate, 

Del ben seryir ds. Dio n' afean buon merto; 
Ni ciedei sol yiyeMin di locuate ; 

Piorea dal cie! la Dmnna, queeto t certa; 
Ha qui conrien che speeso assaggi e goM 

8aM, che piovon di aopra quel monte, 

Che gettana Alnbostro e Paarainonle. 

E '1 terzo ch' h Horgant«, aMOi pib fiero, 
Isreglie e pini e &ggi e cerri e gli oppi. 
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E getl^li infln qui ; qa«ato i par vera : 
Non poMO ftr che d' im aon ucoppi. 

M^ntre che parlan coai in cimitero, 

Un tareo par clie Rondel quod sgroppi ; 

Che da' gigsnti giil venne da oltro 

Tanto, ch' e' press sotto il tetto un wtto. 

Tirati drento, caTnUei', per Dio, 
DiBM r abate, che la maona csaca. 

Biipoee Orlando : Caro abate mio, 
Coatui niHi Tuol che '1 mio caral piii pasct 

Vsggo che la goarebbe del restio : 
Quel aaMO par che di buon braccio naica. 

Bispose il sauto padre ; lo doq t' inganno ; 

Credo che '1 monte un giomo gitteiBnno. 



No. VI. 

PASSAGES IN THE BATTLE OP RONCESVALLES. 



Orlando and Bvjaforit. 
Lk battaglia Teoira nnfbnando, 

E in ogni parte appaiiice la morte ; 
E mentre in quji e in Ik combatte Orlando, 

Un tratto a cam tn>v6 Bujaforte, 
E in au la testa gli dette col brando i 

E perthi 1' elmo h tempetato e forte, 
O fone incantato era, al colpo ba retlo : 
Ha de la tegta gli balzd di neito. 
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Di queiUi badimento appunto e come : 
E Be tu il di', de U morte ti fldo, 

E TO' che tu mi dica preato il nome. 
Onde il pagan iiBpaae con gran grido, 

Aspetts : Bujaforte io te lo dico, 

De la montagna del V^lio tuo amico. 

Orlando, qnando intese il giovinetto, 
Subito al padre buo raffiguiollo ; 

Lasci5 la cUoma, e poi 1' abbiacdd ittetta 
Per tenerezza, e con 1' elma badollo ; 

E diase: O Bujaforte, il vero boi detto 
11 V^lio mio : e da canto tirollo : 

Di questo tradimento dinuni appunto, 

Poi che cou la fortuna m' ha giiinto. 

Ma ben ti dico per la fede roia, 

Che di combatter con mie genti hai torto ; 
S BO che '1 padie tuo, dovunque e' U&, 

Non ti peidona qneato, coal morto. 
Bujaforte piaageva tuttaiia ; 

Poi diue : Orlando mio, datti confbrto ; 
II Olio ugnore a. toiza quk mi manda ; 
E obbedir coniien quel che comanda. 

Io son de la mia patria Bbandeggiatii : 
Marailio in corte sua m' ha ritenuto, 

B promeBwi rimettermi in iatato : 
Io vo cercando consiglio ed ajuto, 

Poi ch' 10 son da ognuno abbandoaato : 
E per queaU cagion qui Bon venuto : 

E bench' i mostri tai grande Bchermaglia, 

Non ho morto newun ne la battaglia. 

Io t' ho tonlo per &ma ricordare 
Sentito a tutto il mondo, che Del core 

Senipre poi t' ebbi : e mi puoi comandare : 
E BO del padre mio 1' antico amore : 
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APPENDIX. 

Del Uodjmento to tel pnoi pentaie : 

Sal she Oaiio e HaniUo i tiaditore : 
E BO per diBCTezion to intendi bene, 
Che tanta gente per tna moHe liene. 

E B&tdovin di HBralto ha la veeta ; 

Che coel il lostro Gaso ha ordiaato : 
Vedi die ignun nan gli pon lands in leata : 

Che '1 ngnor nostio ce 1' ha comandato. 
Disee Orlando : Rimetli 1' elmo in testa, 

B toina a la battaglia al modo usaln : 
Vedretn che teguiri : tanto ti dico, 
Ch' io t' or^ sempie cfltne jl Veglio amico. 

Poi dieae : Aspetta ud poco, intend! salda, 
Che HOD ti punga qualche itrans ortJca : 

Sappi ch' egli e ne la Euffa Bioaldo : 
Guaida che 11 nome per aoOa non dica : 

Che non diceaee in quella fliria caldo, 
Dunque tu »e' da la patte nimica ? 

Si che tu giuochi netlo, deatro e largo : 

Che ti birogna avei qui gli occhi d' Argo. 

BiBpose Bujaforte : Bene hai detto : 
Se la battaglia passeri a tuo modo, 

Ti mostrerd che omico Mm perfetto. 

Come fu il padre mio, ch' ancor ne godo. 

Tlie poor youth takes his way through the fight, t 
rorttinately meets with Rinaldo. 

Rinaldo ritroyS quel Bnjaforte, 

Al mio parer, che aarebbe icoppiato, 
Se non ayeoK troTato la moite : 

E come egli ebbe a pajlar cominciato 
Del re Marsilio, e di stare in mo corte, 

Rinaldo gli riepoae infUiiato : 
Chi non i meco, aiverao me iiB detto ; 
E cominciogU a traninar 1' ebnett*. 
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APPSNnx. 

E traise iin mandiretto e due e tie 

Con tants fliria, e qtuttra e cinque e u 
Che oon ebbe agio a domandar mera^, 
E inoito cadde saoza dire omei. 

Orlandv and Baldain. 
Orlando, poi che lasdd Bujaforte, 

Paigli mill' aoni troTar Baldorino, 
Che cerca pare e non tnioTa la morte : 

E ricognobbe il caral Vt^liantino 
Per la battaglia, e va coirendo forte 

Doi' era Orlando, e diceva il mesdiiao 
Sappi ch' ia ho &tUi oggi il mio dovuto ; 



Molti pagani ho pur fotti morire ; 

Pero quel cbe cio ata penaar non powo, 
8e non ch' io reggo la gent« fiigpre. 

Bispoee Orlando : Tu ti &i ben grosso ; 
Di questo &tto stu ti vuoi chiaiire. 

La BoppntTTesta ti cava di doaao ; 
Vednu che Oan, come tu te la cavi, 
Ci ha renduti a Mariilio per ischiavi. 

Rispoae Baldoiin : 8e il padre mio 
Ci ha qui condotti come traditote, 

S' i' posBo 0^ campar, pel noitro Iddto 
Con quests ipada paaerogli il cote : 

M« tntditore, Orlando, non bo io, 
Ch' io t' ho eeguito con perfetto amore ; 

Non nii potresti dir magjpore infpuria. — 

Poi Bi Btisccid la veata con gran furia, 

E diwe : Io toment ne la battaglia, 
Poi che tu m' bai per traditore icorto : 

Io non eon traditor, le Dio mi Taglia : 
Nod mi vedrai piil oggi se non morto. 
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E in reiBO r o«t« de' pngan u acagtia 

Dicendo lenipre : Tu m' hai &tto torto. 
Orlando A pentea d' aier ciA detto, 
Che dispemto ride il giovinetto. 

Per U battaglia coirea Baldovino. 

E rbcontra quel crudel Mazzorigi, 
K disse : Tu Be' qui, can Saracino, 

Per diatrugger la gente di Parigi ? 
O marran rinnegsto paterino, 

Tu Baru piealo gi& ne' basai Stigi ; 
E traaee con la spada in modo a questo, 
Che lo mandd dav' egli dine presto. 

Orlando meets again with Baldwin, who has kept his 

Orlando corse a le grida e '1 romore, 

E trovd Baldorino it poveretto 
Ch' era gli preno a 1' nltime sue ore, 

E da due lance area paasato il petto; 
E disse : Or non EOn io pi& traditore — 

E cadde !n terra morto cou dettO : 
De la qual cosa duolsl Oilando fbrte, 
E pianse eiHer cagion de la ma morte. 



END OF VOL. I 
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